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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


In our December number we drew the attention of our readers to 
the remarkable utterances of Archdeacon Wilson in his first two 
Hulsean Lectures, on the subject of the doc- 

Pv omionaleg trine of the Atonement. The Preacher at Great 
Heresy St. Mary’s emphatically rejected all the old 
Jewish notions which this doctrine has so long 

connoted, as un-Christian and unworthy, and therefore unortho- 
dox—and hence heretical. No dogma has entered more deeply 
into the heart of the people of Christendom than the Atonement 
doctrine, and no doctrine has been more misconceived. The 
**blood compact”’ idea dies hard indeed; it has coloured—and 
not only coloured but dyed through and through—the beliefs of 
people who would otherwise shrink back in horror from such 
barbarous notions. Gentle women and innocent children abso- 
lutely revel in hymns which are more than revolting in their 
symbolism. All this perversion comes from a total misconcep- 
tion of the central doctrine of Christianity. Such hymns of the 
Church are a relic of pure barbarism, and yet they are permitted 
to be the most potent factor in moulding the minds of the young. 
‘There is a fountain filled with blood,” and ‘‘ Washed in the 


blood of the Lamb”! Revolting! So again: ‘‘ There was none 
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other good enough to pay the price of sin’’—a false doctrine of 
the same blood-compact heredity. 

Against all this error Archdeacon Wilson sets his face; he 
rejects entirely the whole series of notions connected with the 
blood-compact taint and restores the glorious doctrine of the 
union of man with the divine to its right place in the Christian 
scheme. 

In the supplement to The Cambridge Review for February gth 
and 16th, the last two of the four Hulsean lectures are given, 
and at the outset the lecturer sums up his conclusion on the whole 
matter in the following words : 

Men were being led to regard the Incarnation—that is, the whole earthly 
life of our Lord, the manifestation of God in the Person of Jesus Christ—as 
the identification of the human and divine life, and therefore as in itself 
constituting the Atonement. In other words, a complete union of the 
human and divine life was manifested in the person of the historic Christ, 
and this union is thus revealed as, in its degree, existent for aJl men. Christ 
has by his own existence explained the relation of man to God. It is that 
of union, not of separation. Christ is therefore the Atonement; the mani- 
festation of God in Christ was speedily followed, and has been continuously 


followed, by His manifestations through the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
men. 


This is a grand advance on the popular errors, and at present 
we have no right to expect more from a priest of Christianity. 
The wider synthesis, the true universalism of doctrine, we can 
only expect from a priest of universal religion. At any rate we 
have a doctrine of Atonement that restores both the word to its 
original meaning and the idea to its original sublimity. The 
Archdeacon of Manchester then continues : 


It follows that, if this is the Atonement, then it is not only permissible, 
but obligatory, for us gradually to eliminate from our thought of the recon- 
ciling work of Christ every trace of expiation, or penalty, except as illustra- 
tions such as might be given in parables and metaphors. They are not a 
basis of logical deductions. We must regard and teach these as the tem- 
porary presentations and mutable garb of truth. 


To this, however, we cannot agree. They were the outcome 
of an entire misconception, and have obscured truth for eighteen 
centuries. The Christ preached no such doctrine. They were 
errors bred of the tyranny of custom, and neither the presenta- 
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tions nor the garb of any truth. But happily the mind of 
Christendom has at last begun to outgrow these ingrained 
errors. 

Our conception of God forbids us to clothe our thoughts now. The 
teaching of Christ has had a part [and how small a part after eighteen cen- 
turies!] of its promised effect in enabling the world to understand Him 
better. Any teaching which implies a commercial transfer of penalty or 
merit—any doctrine which is characteristically transactional rather than 
characteristically ethical—has become unsatisfying and even impossible. 
Such doctrine has outlived the thoughts of God from which it sprang; 
thoughts not Christian in origin, but which profoundly influenced Christian 
doctrine. No greater relief to doubt, no greater impulse to faith, and hope, 
and renewed Christian energy can be given than by setting Christianity 
wholly free from the incubus of this misunderstanding. 

The rest of these strikingly instructive lectures are devoted 
to showing what good results flow from this restoration of the 
doctrine of the Atonement to its proper ground of conception, 
and how, rightly conceived, it will solve a host of difficulties. 

It is to the ingrained heresies of ‘‘ Orthodox Christianity” 
that we owe the standing aloof of so many good men and women 
from participation in the present communion of Christianity. 

The Bishop of Manchester, in a recent address in the parish 
church of Rochdale, tells us that : 

**An able American theologian recently affirmed, and no doubt mainly 
from his knowledge of his own country, that ‘a large and increasingly larger 
proportion of good men cannot be called Christian, if to be a Christian 
means any one or all of these things which it has thus far been defined to 
mean.’” ‘* What, then,” he asks, ‘is the relation of these people to Chris- 
tianity ?”’ and he replies, ‘‘ They are Christians, in fact, but they are wait- 
ing for Christianity to pass into the new phase which will include them in 
form.” 

And this is the position of many members of the Theo- 
sophical Society. 

(We see that the Hulsean Lectures, 1898-1899, have just 
been issued in book form by Macmillan and Co., under the 
general title, The Gospel of the Atonement, price 3s. 6d.) 


* 
* * 


AT a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, held at the 
University of London on February 27th, Dr. H. Schlichter read 
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a paper on ‘“ Travels and Researches in 
Anspat.Cirilleatee? Rhodesia.” The following is The Times’ sum- 
mary of this interesting paper : 


Dr. Schlichter stated that when he left England a year and a half ago 
the principal objects of his expedition were to examine the countries between 
the Limpopo and the Zambesi with reference to their geological and 
mineralogical features, their general geographical and ethnological aspects, 
and to examine the mysterious remnants of the ancient colonists, which had 
been previously investigated by Mauch and Bent. His investigations led him 
to the centre of Matabeleland and Mashonaland, by way of Bulawayo and 
Salisbury to Inyanga, a place full of unmistakable indications of an ancient 
civilisation. At Zimbabye, which he also visited, were to be found a number 
of direct analogies to the early Israelitish solar and astral worship, of the 
period before that race had arrived at monotheism. They had in Zimbabye 
an enormous gnomon comprising a total angle of 120deg., and from the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, taking all the details into consideration, he believed 
they must attribute the erection of the Zimbabye buildings to a period 
about 1,100 B.c. The Mombo ruins, between Bulawayo and Gwelo, were 
somewhat smaller than the Zimbabye temple, but in construction and orna- 
mentation superior to it. They consisted of a number of buildings of which 
the central corresponded to the circular temple in Zimbabye, while the 
others were additional enclosures and fortifications. The central building 
was, from an architectural and astronomical point of view, the most interest- 
ing ruin south of the equator. In the Mombo ruins were to be found indi- 
cations of (1) solar worship, (z) fortifications, and (3) gold production. The 
lecturer made reference to the much-discussed question of the true where- 
abouts of the land of Ophir, and claimed that there was a firm basis for the 
discussion whether Ophir was in India or Africa. He asserted that it was 
established beyond doubt that the territories now known as Southern 
Rhodesia were, 1,000 years before the commencement of the Christian era, 
a gold-producing country of a large extent and colonised by the early 
Semitic races from round the Red Sea—viz., by Jews, Phcenicians, and 
Western Arabians. The Rhodesia ruins were the first discovered traces of 
an old civilisation in the southern hemisphere. 


The theory put forward, that these buildings were the work 
of Arab and Semite colonists, agrees with occult tradition; but, 
strange to say, the time-period of 1,000 years given by Dr. 
Schlichter is slightly too generous, instead of being preposter- 
ously too niggardly, as is the usual case with the modern school 


in dealing with the monuments of antiquity. 


* 
* * 


In the January number of The Dublin Review there is an interest- 
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ing article, by Henry C. Corrance, on ‘‘ The Points of Contact 
between Catholicism and Spiritualism,” from 


Roman Catholicism which we take the following quotations : 
and Spiritualism 


Spiritualism, however erroneous it may be in 
practice, is based upon a primary and fundamental truth which has been 
neglected and denied by Protestantism, but which lies at the root of the 
Catholic system. . . 

Thetruth . . . on which Spiritualism insists, and which Protestant- 
ism has on the whole denied, is the immanence of the invisible on the 
visible world. 

In order to make this clear, let us compare the Protestant idea of the 
relation of the two spheres of being with that of Catholicism. The ordinary 
Protestant idea of God is of a far-off Deity whose intervention in the 
material world is reduced to a minimum. Under the Jewish law, indeed, 
He constantly communicated with the saints of the old dispensation through 
angels, prophets, signs and wonders. A great outburst of these portents took 
place at the birth of the new dispensation, and for a short time subsequently, 
only to cease altogether with the Apostolic age. Heaven is a remote place, 
separated from this world by intervening millions of miles. To this place 
Christ withdrew at His Ascension. It is inhabited by the angels and spirits 
of the just, and, on account of the vast material distance which separates 
them from us, it is absurd to think that any communication is possible be- 
tween us. Probably many Protestants would deny that they held such a 
materialistic notion of the universe as this when thus stated baldly and 
plainly. But, though the variations of Protestant beliefs are so great that 
many individuals might be found who do not hold the theory as here out- 
lined, yet such, the writer believes, is not an unfair statement of the ordinary 
Protestant position. . . . 

The idea lying at the root of Catholic belief is the exact opposite of 
this. It regards the spiritual world as interpenetrating the material, and 
both as acting and reacting the one upon the other. It regards God, the 
angels, the saints, heaven, purgatory, hell, as not so much separated from 
us by space, as by the assimilation of our souls to one or the other. As St. 
Augustine said, ‘‘ Not by intervals of space, but by likeness, do we draw 
nigh unto God, and by unlikeness do we depart from Him.” 

Man, consisting, as he does, of soul and body, already inhabits two 
worlds—the spiritual and material. As he lives on the side of the latter, 
so does he withdraw from the former, and his soul becomes materialised. As 
he lives on the side of the former, his very body becomes spiritualised, and 
already in this world he begins to live the life of heaven. He becomes 
detached from material objects. This idea lies at the bottom of those 
monastic and ascetic ideals with which the Church has always been so 
strongly permeated. 
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On the Protestant theory, man’s soul at death is transported through 
intervening space to the far-off hell or heaven. On the theory underlying 
Catholic belief, his soul enters the next life so near or so far off God as his 
moral or spiritual development has been advanced or retarded by his use 
or abuse of God’s grace. If, when the spirit leaves the body, it has a strong 
trend to worldiness and sin, then this centrifugal fire will drive that soul 
further and further from the source of spiritual life and heat, and it will be- 
come one of those ‘‘ wandering stars for which is reserved the blackness of 
darkness for ever.” If, on the other hand, there is repentance, even at the 
eleventh hour, then it may be hoped the centripetal movement is main- 
tained after death, slowly and painfully at first, but with cumulative velocity 
as the soul passes through successive stages of purification from darkness 
to shadow, from shadow to twilight, from twilight to the light of God, aided 
by the prayers and masses of the faithful on earth and the prayers of the 
saints who are nearest to God. In this view there are no material limits 
between heaven and purgatory, but they are merely terms for expressing 
wide intervals of spiritual development, to which the particular locality in 
which a spirit may find itself is a mere circumstance. As “birds of a 
feather flock together” in this life, so spiritual affinity will bring together in 
the next those in a like state of spiritual development, except that the 
higher grades may teach and guide those lower than themselves, and thereby 
increase their own joy and further their own progress, just as saintly men 
will in this life consort with the degraded and polluted in order to raise 
them. 

To those acquainted with the spiritualistic doctrine of the development 
of souls in the unseen world the parallel between this and Catholic teach- 
ing must be apparent. 

In the case of the Theosophists . . . . this idea of purgatory has 
been worked out in far more elaborate detail. 

Then the idea of spiritual guides attaching themselves to the living is 
quite in accord with Catholic belief in guardian angels. . . . 

The power of spirit to act upon matter is, of course, one of the funda- 
mental tenets of Spiritualism. And so it has ever been a root principle of 
Catholicism. 

The miracles recorded in Holy Scriptures, and especially those of our 
Lord and of His Apostles, have been taken by several Spiritualists as 
showing Him to be the greatest Spiritualist of all. 

Catholics and Spiritualists are both at one, then, as against Protestants, 
in asserting that the age of miracles is not past, and that on the same 
underlying principle—the action of spirit upon matter, and the interpene- 
tration of the spiritual and material spheres. 

On this principle the Church has always recognised that special 
spiritual power is attached to certain persons, places and material objects, 


because these things are points, as it were, at which the spiritual and 
material spheres meet, 
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But the Spiritualists consider themselves to have a grievance against 
the Church, in that such dealings with the Unseen as theirs are under her 
ban. No doubt the Church does not allow her children to make a practice 
of attending spiritualistic séances, and for very good reasons. In the first place, 
God has appointed her as the one organ’of spiritual life in this world. [!] He 
has committed to her the power of infallibly declaring to each man what is 
best for his own soul. [!!| She has her authorised means of communication 
with the spiritual world, which she offers to all—her sacraments, her saints, 
her holy places, where fountains are open for sins and for uncleanness, for 
the elevation of the spiritual life, and for the healing of the body. She will 
not admit every spiritual manifestation, even within her own pale and 
among her own people, to be a true one until she has carefully sifted and 
tested it, remembering the words of the Apostle, to “ try the spirits whether 
they be of God.” 

Many Spiritualists differ from the Church and Scriptures on the subject 
of demonology, They acknowledge no spirits in the unseen world but those 
of the departed. 

[But] the Theosophists, whose original members were an offshoot of 
Spiritualism, take this [the R. C.] view, and they may be presumed to know 
something about it, having been Spiritualists themselves. 

The Theosophists cultivate their own spiritual life, according to their 
own rules, and have given up mediumship as such. 

Some mediums pretend that they can give assistance to ‘‘ undeveloped ”’ 
spirits by consorting with them, and this has the same principle in common 
with the Catholic practice of praying for the dead; but as carried out by 
the Spiritualists it may be, granting that the spirits are really present, 
nothing but a dangerous delusion, for, according to their own accounts, the 
** spirit’ seems to possess the medium for a time, after the manner of the 
familiar spirits of old, and such spiritual union is, to say the least, just as 
likely to result in harm to the medium as in good to the ‘‘spirit.” 

In conclusion, it may be said that if the scientific world ever seriously 
weighs the evidence of such observers of spiritual phenomena as Crookes 
and Wallace (evidence which, ifit had related to purely material facts, would 
long ago have obtained at least a respectful hearing), if ever the Psychical 
Research Society succeeds, by its careful method of sifting data, in estab- 
lishing the fact of conscious existence after death on grounds as undisputed 
as those on which rest the truths of natural science, no doubt the disbe- 
lievers in a future state, perforce converted to the admission of its certainty, 
will prove equal to the occasion, and will invent some new term to express 
the truth which will at once appear to justify their past scepticism and 
dress up the ancient belief in the garb of a new discovery. 


All of which, though crude and naive enough, is of interest. 
We leave it as it stands without comment, to mark how the 
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wind blows from the Roman Catholic quarter. Comments we 
must leave to each individual reader, for a whole number of the 
REVIEW would not contain them. 


* 
Bi: 


THE wisdom of our encyclopedists has always been a matter of 
wonder to us, but we were hardly prepared to learn that the 
“beatific vision” was a ‘“‘mental derange- 

Delicious! = ment”! It is sad that such little-minded 

men should arrogate to themselves the title of 
scientists, a name that should connote knowledge and not 
comical ignorance. The writer of the article ‘‘ Chaitanya, a 
Hindu religious reformer” in The Cyclopedia of India (3rd ed., 
London; 1885), delivers himself as follows: 

He became afflicted with epileptic seizures which received the name of 
Pran Pralap. While still in the prime of life, however, he was afflicted with 
hallucinations and beatific visions, and in that state of mental derangement 
he disappeared in a.p. 1527. 

Most of us would be glad to be ‘“‘afflicted”’ with beatific 
visions, for the greyness which materialistic dogmatists have 
brought upon the world gives us little chance of seeing the sun- 
light. 


THE TRADITIONS OF THE TEMPLARS 
REVIVED IN MASONRY 


Tue RITE oF THE STRICT OBSERVANCE 


AnciEnT history is like a night-landscape, over which we grope, vaguely 
discerning a few outlines in the general gloom, and happy if here or there 
the works of a particular author or a ruin or work of art momentarily 
illumine, like a lightning flash in the dark, the particular field which we are 
exploring.—Philo about the Contemplative Life, p. 349, F. C. ConyBRARE. 


Dupsgs or charlatans! Such is the stricture of the Masonic 
authorities on the leading spirits of the Strict Observance ; but 
as the student wades through the pile of polemical literature 
which has heaped itself round this particular body, he is moved 
to ask: Is it possible that all the honesty and wisdom is with 
the critics; and is it rational to suppose that in this wide- 
spread development of mystic Masonry there existed no one 
clear-sighted enough to do within the body the work which the 
“enemy at the gate” ever arrogates to himself as his special 
function, the work of healthy investigation ? 

Onewell-known authority opens fire with the following critical 
broadside: ‘‘ Of all the wonderful perversions of Freemasonry 
which owe their origin to the fervid imaginings of our brethren 
of the last century, none can compare in point of interest with 
the system of the ‘Strict Observance.’ The whole system was 
based upon the fiction that at the time of the destruction of the 
Templars, a certain number of Knights took refuge in Scotland, 
and there preserved the existence of the Order. The sequence of 
Grand-Masters was presumed never to have been broken, and a 
list of those rulers in regular succession was known to the 
initiates, but the identity of the actual Grand-Master was always 
kept during his life-time a secret from everyone except his im- 
mediate confidants—hence the term ‘ Unknown Superiors.’ 
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‘Tn order to ensure their perfect security these Knights are 
said to have joined the Guilds of Masons in Scotland, and thus 
to have given rise tothe Fraternity of Freemasons.”’* 

The trail of the materialistic serpent is traceable in his 
valuable work, although the author is in advance of some German 
critics by giving credit for honest motives to one at least of the 
leaders of this Rite. But even with this extension of generosity 
it is evident that the category “‘dupes or charlatans” is the sum- 
ming up, by at least two-thirds of the Masonic writers in the 
last century and in the present one, of the members of the Strict 
Observance. 

The evidences of the position—mental, moral and worldly 
—of many of the members, however, preclude such a hasty 
generalisation, for it should not be overlooked by critics who 
thus stigmatise the students of mysticism that more royalties, 
members of reigning families, scholars and officers belonged to 
this Order, than were enrolled on any other Masonic list. Among 
these princes and grand-dukes were earnest students, good and 
wise rulers, men respected by all who knew them both for their 
judgment and their probity. With them we find scholars, 
nobles and officers of high standing, with stainless records; these 
again cannot be swept up into one category or the other, and 
even allowing for a residue of members whose principles were 
not of the highest, and making a generous allowance for such 
persons, who are found in every society, even then, there remains 
too largea body of honest members devoted to mystic research to 
allow of any hasty generalisations, and the fact remains of a 
widespread feeling that within Masonry was hidden that occult 
and mystic tradition which is the true history of spiritual 
evolution. 

In reading the merciless and shallow criticisms upon those 
members of the Strict Observance who were trying to re-assert 
the mystic doctrine, it is amusing to note the cool assump- 
tions of honesty and clear-sightedness which—from their own 
stand-point—appear to have been the sole prerogatives of an all- 
knowing few who had sounded—as they thought—mysticism and 


* Gould (R. F.), Hist: of Freemasonry, p. 99. London; 1887. 
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its supernatural follies with an illuminated wisdom that angels 
might envy. 

Before passing to the system itself, however, it will be well to 
note some of the members who have fallen under the ‘‘ mangling 
tooth of criticism.” We find in the year 1774 no less than 
twelve reigning princes were members of this Rite, and in the 
list which follows—in which by no means all the royal members 
are cited—we find that in some cases whole families joined 
the Society. They cannot all have been dupes, and they were 
certainly not charlatans; they were also in too responsible 
positions for them to have taken up with what was doubtful. 
The list stands as follows : 

Karl George, Landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Friedrich, Landgraf and Prince of Hesse-Kassel. 

Ludwig, Grand-Duke and Prince of Hesse- Darmstadt. 

Christian Ludwig, Landgraf and Prince of Hesse Darm- 
stadt. 

Friedrich George August, Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Ludwig George, Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Friedrich Karl Alexander, Markgraf of Brandenburg, Onolz- 
bach and Baireuth. 

Karl I., Duke of Brunswick, and his three sons: 

Friedrich August, Maximilian Julius Leopold, Wilhelm 
Adolf. 

Karl, Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Karl, Prince of Hesse-Kassel. 

Karl, Prince of Courland. 

These are a few of those who joined this much decried Rite, 
and the same class of members may be found in Austria, Italy, 
France, Russia and Sweden. All, moreover, were real lovers 
of mysticism ; many of them were members of the Rosicrucian 
and other allied bodies, all were seeking for the small old path 
which leads to wisdom; not seeking by one way alone, but test- 
ing all waysthat presented themselves. A sketch ofsome of the 
leading spirits in this interesting Order may perhaps be of 
interest to our readers. 

An eminent Hungarian Mason writes as follows: ‘Charle 
Gotthelf, Baron in the Holy Roman Empire of Hund and 
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Alten-Grothall, was a Lusatian nobleman, born in 1722. He 
lost his father when a child, but received an excellent education 
from his mother. He studied at the University of Leipsic, 
and afterwards travelled in France and England. . .. . 
On his return (1742) he took service with the Elector of 
Cologne, but left the service in the same year, and returned to 
France and entered there as a volunteer. Later on he took 
his leave and returned to his estates in Lusatia. He became, 
in 1753, a Royal Polish and Electoral Saxon Chamberlain, 
and in 1755 was elected senior of the nobility of Upper 
Lusatia. The seven years’ war brought great misfortune to him, 
his estates being occupied and plundered by the war-waging 
armies. He had himself, as an adherent of Austria, to flee to 
Bohemia, where he remained until the end of the war. King 
Augustus of Poland appointed him a Privy Councillor in 1769,: 
and Maria Theresa in that year did the same; but he did not 
accept the post in Vienna, being desirous of accomplishing the 
conternplated reform of Masonry. . . . He entered the 
Masonic Order in 1742, when at Frankfurt-am-Main. In the 
next year he is said to have established a Lodge at Paris, and 
while staying with the French Army he became acquainted with 
the heads of a Rite which pretended to be, in its higher degrees, 
the continuation of the famous Order of Knights Templars. 
According to his repeated declarations, maintained even on his 
death-bed, he was received into this Order in Paris by Lord 
Kilmarnock, Grand-Master of Scotland, a Jacobite nobleman, 
on which occasion Lord Clifford acted as Prior. He was pre- 
sented to a very high member of the Order, a mysterious person- 
age called only ‘the Knight of the Red Feather.’ Perhaps this 
was Prince Charles Edward himself. Von Hund supposed him 
to be the Supreme Grand Master of the Order, and was appointed 
by him coadjutor of the Seventh Province of the Order (Germania 
Inferior). Hund visited Scotland also, where he was bidden to 
raise the Order in Germany, together with the then Master of 
the Seventh Province, Von Marshall, whom he always considered 
his predecessor. Marshall had founded Lodges at Altenburg 
and Naumburg, but found only in the latter men worthy of being 
led further, viz., to be received into the Templar degrees. He 
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did not care for the rest of the German Lodges, and on his 
return to Germany (about 1751) Hund placed himself in con- 
nection with Marshall, who, unfortunately, was very ill already, 
and died soon afterwards. 

“‘ Before his death he destroyed nearly all his Templar papers, 
only a very few of which he had given to Hund. He (Hund) 
hoped to find the missing rituals, etc., with the Naumburg Lodge, 
but was disappointed. He, therefore, sent two brethren of that 
Lodge to England and Scotland, in order to acquire the missing 
documents. They returned, carrying with them only a patent 
to him as Master of the Seventh Province, written in cipher, and 
nothing more. 

“Aided by a few brethren Hund established a Provincial 
Chapter, worked out the rituals from memory to the best of his 
power, being resolved to do what he could to raise the Order of 
the Temple in Germany.’’* 

Weare told in another part of the same erudite magazine 
that: “‘ The practical arrangement for the working of the System 
was derived from tradition, and Europe was divided into 
nine provinces of the Order as follows: 1, Arragonia; 2, 
Albernia (Auvergne) ; 3, Occitania (Languedoc); 4, Legio (Leon); 
5, Burgundia; 6, Brittannia (Bretagne) ; 7, Germania ad Albim 
et Oderam; 8, Germania Superior ad Danubiam, Padum et 
Tiberim ; 9, Graecia et Archipelagus. . . . Lateron, various 
changes were made in this nomenclature.” ft 

The working arrangements of the Order were changed from 
time to time acording to the conditions that arose incident upon 
the constant attacks that were being made on this and all other 
occult societies by the group of materialists in Germany, Herr 
Dr. Biester and his colleagues, of whom mention has already 
been made,{ and there will be necessity to refer to these critics 
again a little later on. Another interesting sketch of the Baron 
von Hund by Reghellini runs as follows: 

‘In 1756 the wars had caused the Prussian (Masonic) 


* Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, ‘‘ Transactions of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati,’’ No 
2076, Vol. vi., part ii. p. 89. London; 1893. 


+ Ibid., vol. vii., parti., p.21. London; 1894. 
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Lodges to be abandoned. Baron de Hund, who had received 
the High Templar’s Degree in the Chapter of Clermont at Paris, 
on returning to Berlin declared that he had been raised to the 
dignity of Grand-Master of the Templars by M. Marschall, who 
called himself the successor of the G .*. G .*. Master-Templars 
by uninterrupted transmission from the time of Jacques Molay ; 
that Marschall on his death-bed had delegated this high dignity 
to him, and had declared him his successor, transmitting to him 
all his powers and dignities. He did not omit to give Hund a 
list of all the names of the Templar Grand-Masters, which must 
therefore have been a curious contrast to the list of the Order of 
the Temple of Paris. 

‘‘Hund placed himself at the head of the German reformers; 
he persuaded them that his Rite would restore Freemasonry .°. 
to its ancient brilliancy and its former splendour ; he was even 
bold enough to establish, at his own expense, a Lodge at Kittlitz 
near Lobau. At the same time he caused a Protestant church 
to be built. It was the Brother Masons of this Lodge who laid 
the first stone; Baron de Hund placed upon this stone a copper 
slab on which he had his Masonic .*. opinions engraved, and if 
we accept that of the continuation of the ancient Templar Order 
in the Masonry .*. to which he especially belonged (for in order 
to be received into the Rite of the Clerks of the Strict Observ- 
ance he had even become a Catholic*)—if we accept, as we say, 
this opinion, we believe that his principles were altogether philo- 
sophical. In the doctrines of his Eques Professus, the eighth 
rung which he added to the Templar ladder of the Strict Ob- 
servance, he maintains that these Pontiffs are the only Priests of 
the True Light, the Worshippers of God, and the disciples of 
the pure doctrines of Jesus and of John.”+ 

There are very many details about the work done by Von 
Hund in his efforts to draw the mystic side of Masonry into 
prominence ; details which can be read in any authority on the 
history of Masonry, and which cannot, for want of space, be 
entered into in these pages. Most of the German Masonic 


* This is contradicted by some authorities 


+ Reghellini da Schio (Par le F...M..R.*. da S .*.), La Maconnerie con- 
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authorities, such as Keller, Rebold, Krause, Lenning, Findel, 
and others, concede his personal abstention, his almost asceti- 
cism of life, and moreover his entire honesty of purpose, but he 
is usually summed up as a dupe. 

Passing to another aspect of this much-tangled web, we 
find that about 1770 events of great importance transpired in Ger- 
many; Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick had become a Mason, and 
he induced his brother, the reigning Duke Charles, and his 
nephews—the sons of Duke Charles—to enter the Masonic 
Fraternity, and they all joined the Rite of the Strict Observance. 
It was at this juncture that there appeared also on the scene 
Johann Augustus Starck, a profoundly striking personality from 
all accounts. 

He had been in St. Petersburg from 1762-65 as teacher of 
oriental languages, and was also a deep student of theology and 
philosophy. Starck had held many public positions of trust and 
importance, amongst others that of interpreter of oriental MSS. at 
the Royal Library in Paris. He had travelled in England, Scot- 
land, Italy and Russia, and was an ardent searcher after hermetic 
and theosophic mysticism. In St. Petersburg he had come into 
contact with the Melesino System, which was both hermetic and 
theosophic in its tenets. 

Starck held that the mystic traditions of the Knights-Tem- 
plars, derived by them from those still older fraternities with 
whom they had been in contact in the East, were preserved 
amongst the clericals of that Order who had cherished their 
unbroken continuity until his days, and he announced that he was 
in communication with certain Superiors, or chiefs of the Order. 

Our well-known English authority, writing on the Strict 
Observance, says: ‘‘On February 17th, 1767, some Masons, 
chief amongst whom may be mentioned Von Vegesack, Von 
Bohnen and Starck, founded at Wismar the Lodge of the 
‘Three Lions,’ and added thereto a Scots Lodge, ‘ Gustavus 
of the Golden Hammer.’ 

** Shortly afterwards they added a hitherto unknown body, 
a ‘Clerical Chapter.’ To these brethren we are indebted for 
the historical fiction (sic), that the Knights-Templars were 
divided into military and sacerdotal members; that the latter 
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possessed all the secrets and mystic learning of the Order; and 
that they had preserved a continuous existence down to the 
eighteenth century. Starck claimed to be the emissary of these 
Clerical Templars, asserted their and his superiority over the 
Secular Knights, and offered, on his claims being acknowledged, 
to impart their valuable secrets to Von Hund and his disciples. 
Starck (1741—1816), was a student of Gottingen, and a very 
learned man, an Oriental linguist of great attainments, and had 
held scientific appointments in St. Petersburg, Paris, Wismar, 
and elsewhere.’’* 

The author of this work—a standard work on Masonry—re- 
gards Starck as a charlatan, although he brings no proofs, other 
than his assertions, which are upheld by many modern materia- 
listic critics, that there were no leaders, or unknown Superiors, 
that the tradition was false, and that no real connection existed be- 
tween the Templars and the Masons. Unfortunately for many 
of these critics this tradition was not “‘ written in the stars”’ but 
preserved on stones, and we find the eminent archeologist Baron 
Joseph von Hammert demonstrating the connection between 
the Masons and the Templars. He traces the Eastern origin 
of both by means of engraved symbols, and practically makes 
them identical in their inception, that is to say, to be developed 
from the same original stock of mystic Eastern lore, and when 
we have to sketch the history of the Knights-Templars we shall 
turn to these researches for their monumental records, proving 
the Eastern sources from which the secret traditions of the 
Templars were derived ; justifying the claim of all those later 
societies who based their assertions on the same tradition. 

At present we must confine ourselves to the Strict Obser- 
vance, and so we pass on to what Johann Starck says in his 
own writings on the subject. One of his works deals entirely 
with the accusation brought against the Strict Observance and 
other secret societies, namely that they were derived from the 
Jesuit order. 


* Gould, Hist. of Freemasonry, iii., p. 105. London; 1887. 

t+ Fundgruben des Ovients, vol., vi., p. 445 (Wien; 1816), ““Gegenrede wider die Ein- 
rede der Vertheidiger der Templer." 

t See his long dissertation on the subject in Uber Krypto-Katholicismus, Proselyten- 
Macherey, Jesuitismus, Geheime Gesellschaften, etc, Frankfort und Leipzig; 1787. 
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He was particularly attacked on the point of having held 
that the Knights-Templars could have continued in existence for 
four hundred and fifty years, unknown to the world at large. 
To this charge he replied that “ if he [Dr. Biester*] had been 
somewhat better acquainted with ecclesiastical history, he would 
have found not only one, but several religious bodies, which 
under far more violent oppression and persecution than those 
endured by the Knights-Templars, have secretly continued to 
exist for a longer period than four hundred and fifty years.” 

Starck’s view is upheld by a modern writer of note who 
speaking of the Templars says: ‘‘ Considering how widely the 
Order had spread its branches, obtained possession and affiliated 
to itself multitudes both male and female amongst the laity all 
over Europe, it would be a mere absurdity to believe that all its 
traditions were swept away at one stroke by the suppression of 
the Templars in the year 1307.’’+ 

Thus we find this view supported a century later than the 
time when Starck penned his defence of the tradition. Starck 
proceeds, moreover, to show how many scholars were of the 
same opinion. He writes: ‘‘ How great are the number o 
scholars who joined it [the Strict Observance} and accepted the 
opinion that the order of the Templars had continued to exist 
for four hundred and fifty years, secretly truly, but uninterrupt- 
edly! There are Professor Dahmart at Greifswalde, Eques ab 
abiete, Doctor and Professor Rehfeld, Eques a caprea, Doctor 
and Professor Rélpen, Eques a tribus spects, Professor and Preacher 
Ruhlenkamp at Gottingen, Egues a gallo cantante, Professor 
“Schwarz at Reval, Eques a rota, Professor Eck at Leipzig, Eques 
a noctua, etc.”’ 

Men of such public positions could hardly be all fools or char- 
latans. Space will not permit us to follow at present all the argu- 
ments brought forward by Starck, in order to show the absurdity 
of the accusations of Jesuitism ; we must pass on to the condition 
of the society itself, and trace even this but briefly. 

Ragon in speaking of the Strict Observance says that in 


* Editor of the Berliner Monatschrift. See above, p. 13. 


+ King (C.W.), The Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient and Medieval, p. 399, 2nd 
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Germany a society was formed of Reformed Masons,|that is to 
say, ‘“‘ approaching more nearly to the true institution than the 
ordinary Freemasons. Thestudy of the Kabala, of the Philosopher’s 
Stone, and of Necromancy or the invocation of spirits, occupied 
them chiefly, because according to them all these sciences formed 
the system and the object and end of the ancient mysteries of 
which Freemasonry is the sequel.’’* 

The studies enumerated in this quotation appear to have 
been carried on chiefly in one of the higher grades of the Strict 
Observance called Clerict Ordinis Templariorum. It was this 
branch that took up the study of Alchemy, and which was under 
the particular direction of Starck, Herr von Raven and others, who 
were entirely devoted to the mystic side of Masonry. Ragon 
gives the following divisions and grades into which the System 
was divided, namely : 


1. Apprenti | 
2. Compagnon | 
3. Maitre Symboliques. 
4. Maitre Ecossais | 
5. Novice j 
: ita ) Eques. 
6. Templier, divisé en 3 classes} : 
Socius. 
sous les noms de . 
Armiger. 


Between 1768 and 1770 the Baron von Hund added a seventh 
grade which he called : 

7. Eques Professus. 

It is also stated by Ragon} that the largest portion of this. 
society became Martinists, and were known later by the name of 
the ‘Knights of the Holy Sepulchre.” This change was made ~ 
at the convention at Lyons, which took place in 1778. The Duke 
Ferdinand of Brunswick and the Baron von Raven also joined 
this division. Another group took the name of the ‘‘ Beneficent 
Knights of the Holy City,” and amongst them we find the two 
mystics, the Comte de St. Martin and Willermoz. Two other 
divisions must also be noticed. One which termed itself the 


* Ragon (J. M.), Orthodoxie Maconnique, p. 210. Paris; 1853. 
t Op. cit., p. 223. 
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‘‘Observantia Lata,” sometimes translated Laxe Observance, 
Observance Relachée, and Lax Observance; but these, according to 
Gould* were used “by the disciples of von Hund to distinguish 
other systems of Masonry from their own. Thus, the members of 
the English and Zinnendorf systems were regarded as of the Lax, 
and those of the Templars (their own) as of the Strict Observance. 
Many writers, however, have fallen into the unaccountable error 
of calling the Lax Observance a schism established at Vienna in 
1767, evidently confounding it with the Spiritual Branch of the 
Templars or Clerical Chapter (Clerict Ordinis Templarit) founded 
by Starck in that year.” 

The most reliable account of the original basis of the Strict 
Observance is obviously to be found in their own constitution 
and rules; these have fortunately been preserved—to a certain 
extent—and to them we will now turn in order to investigate a 
development which is termed by one authority a ‘‘perversion”’ 
and attributed by others to Jesuitical influence. 


Some Historic Fragments on the Strict Observancet 


“Statutes of the illustrious Order of the Strict Observance, 
drawn up by the Chancellor of . . . Province, and published 
by the Provincial Council in 1767. 

“yz. Although the rules prescribed by the Order in the 
earliest period of its existence are even now obligatory upon each 
one of us, especially as from the day of our reception we swear to 
observe them, it is nevertheless certain that these obligations must 
undergo some restrictions, and that they are only applicable when 
they can be properly followed, with regard to the difference in 
religions, customs, political governments, and the various coun- 
tries in which we live. It is then in this connection that the 
Brothers of the Order should consider these statutes, which to 
them will always be a respectable monument of antiquity, and it 
is with these restrictions that they must observe the rule, and 
carry out the obligations that they have undertaken. 

‘2. Itis more than probable that our Brothers of old had 
formerly, besides these rules, regulations even more precise and 
detailed with regard to their political constitution and the order 


* Of. cit., p. 113. 
+ Anti-Saint-Ntcaise, yol. ii., 1786, pp. 181 202. 
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in which they carried on their affairs, economic and otherwise ; 
because these rules are too indefinite in this respect, and are 
rather a norma morum than a norma actionum politicarum et econom- 
carum. As, however, the sad fate that befell the Order in their 
time has robbed us of the whole, we ave not in a condition to arrive 
at those primitive ideas which might have furmshed us with rules. 

“3, Nevertheless, even supposing that such monuments had 
been preserved till now, it is scarcely to be believed that they 
could have been of very much use to us. Perhaps we should find 
there the persevering spirit that animated the deeds of our ances- 
tors, the policy suitable to the interests of European states, and a 
picture of the manners of men living in those times. But every- 
thing has changed in the interval of 400 years. As are men, so 
are their manners! In these days, the general constitution of 
European states, their interest and their special relations with each 
other, no longer resemble a picture which is presented to us by 
the history of the fourteenth century; and for the very same 
reason, one may believe that the Order (did it still exist in its 
ancient glory) would modify its economic and political constitu- 
tion in accordance with the spirit of the time in which we are 
living, and would adopt rules suitable to the present condition of 
the various European states. 

“4. As for ourselves, inhabitants of Germany, we cannot 
think of the Order otherwise than as being, so to speak, in its 
infancy among us; for antiquity has merely provided us with an 
outline of the system that we have established. 

‘5. What we are told is that there are in Italy, France, 
England and elsewhere, Brothers who profess the same end as 
ourselves; but as it seems to us that in each country they are 
only working for themselves, and that our foreign Brothers do not 
find it desirable to enter into close and intimate relations with us 
(for one cannot regard as such the. superficial intercourse they 
hold with us), like them, we on our side consider that such in- 
timacy is neither desirable nor useful to our Brothers; it only | 
remains, then, for our province to find such arrangements as we 
believe most suitable to the manners and customs of the men 
amongst whom we are living, and to the constitutions of the 
country in which we dwell, 
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“6. As the Order has generally found it useful to cover 
itself with the mantle of Freemasonry, under which we have lived 
safely for so many years, prudence counsels us not to lift the veil 
for the present; perhaps we may never be able to do so, or at 
least we must wait for the time when our Brothers can safely show 
themselves in broad daylight. We must then continue to build 
our whole system on Freemasonry as on its foundation stone; 
that must be considered as the nursery which will provide us 
with men to carry out our good intentions. We will hereafter 
determine the method of action in this respect. 

“7. The end that the Order, in our province, sets before 
itself, is to procure, by just and lawful means, establishments which 
may be useful to the State in which we ave living. The economic 
plan drawn up by our Provisor Domoruwm, and the regulations ap- 
pointed in this respect, indicate the method permitted for finding 
the foundations on which to form and consolidate our establish- 
ments. This plan is to be found embodied in the present statutes, 
and it will be seen that the methods proposed are of such a 
nature as to be in accordance with prudence, a sane policy and 
the principles of every honest man; but in order to obtain com- 
plete success we must carefully avoid drawing upon ourselves the 
shadow of a suspicion, for every Brother is bound to strive to 
work for the good of the Order with a conscience quite at ease. 

“8. The establishments that we desire to form should be 
lasting; they should procure us the means of some day uniting 
our Brothers together in a special body, in order to improve their 
position, to increase their happiness thereby, and to give them the 
power of doing good; but we entreat and exhort our Brothers, in 
trying to fulfil our aim and our principles, not to use any means 
which would lay us open to the suspicion of princes or make them 
consider the Order as dangerous in their states. We can be 
faithful and obedient subjects and citizens, and yet contribute to 
the growth, the success and the good of our institution and of 
ourselves. 

*g. It is true that we seriously continue the labours of those 
whose successors we are and who founded our Order ; but we only 
do it, so to speak, cum pid recordatione [as a pious memory], for 
it would be a gigantic enterprise to try to re-establish our Order 
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in its ancient form, a folly even to entertain the slightest hope of 
it; the times in which it had become almost necessary are past, 
and the fanaticism of the Crusades is not likely ever to be re- 
produced. However, supposing it were permissible to entertain 
some hope in this respect, we may be assured that such an under- 
taking, were it attempted, would sooner or later set the whole of 
Europe against us. Why then should we take so much pains 
and trouble to erect an edifice of which we can already foresee 
the certain overthrow ? 

“to. How many sovereigns have not in their states and 
among their subjects, citizens who, while respecting their 
authority, nevertheless form special societies subject to their own 
laws, and working at the same time for their own welfare and for 
that of the State under whose government they are living? — It 
will be enough if we cite one example. The Indian Company, in 
Holland, possesses a large amount of landed property, immense 
wealth and a commerce extending over the whole earth ; through 
their intelligence their members have long possessed great riches, 
but they do not therefore cease to acknowledge the superiority 
of the States-General, to submit to their orders and to be loyal 
subjects of that republic.* 

“tz. We must in some sort imitate societies of this kind ; 
and the members of our Order, united in one body, will perhaps 
some day obtain the same advantage by the same means. The 
ties that unite us are strong enough to allow us to hope that we 
also shall lay the foundations of a similar enterprise, which will be 
carried on by our successors, and that we shall thus succeed in 
consolidating and embellishing our edifice. 

“Our province in truth contains Brothers who are governed 
by different princes and according to different laws; but this 
diversity of country will have no material influence on the zeal 
and the opinions of a true Brother; on the contrary, he will joy- 
fully work to accomplish this great end, when he knows that by 
his labours and activity he is contributing to make the Order 
illustrious, and to gain happiness and good for a number of 
Brothers as well as for himself; when he knows that the Order 


* “So also have the Moravian Brothers special laws and customs, even posses- 
ions, in Europe and in other parts of the world.” 
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demands from him only what is in accordance with the prudence 
which should guide all our actions, and with the principles of an 
honest man; when he knows, in fact, that our end is in the main 
prejudicial neither to prince nor to country. The laws and the 
constitution of his country will be sacred to him, while fulfilling 
the task that we suggest for the good of the Order; for never, nor 
in any place, have the laws prevented men from using legitimate 
means to make themselves and others happy. 

“tz. But though we Brothers who form this province may 
be scattered through several countries, we must nevertheless try to 
obtain, as time goes on, the protection of the princes under whom 
we live, so that we may assemble together and show ourselves 
freely in the world, with their support and the public assent, 
under an ostensible title which will be the cloak of the real 
order, and as a privileged body. We have already said, and we 
repeat, that it would be more prejudicial than useful to us to avow 
at present who we are and what is our ancient origin. It matters 
little to us that we borrow an insignificant name, provided that 
we gain the advantage of carrying out our good intentions; but 
we can always continue to reveal privately to our Brothers our 
end and our illustrious origin. 

“13. We ought to be convinced that all our efforts to con- 
solidate our well-being as that of the Order must obtain the final 
result of our deserving the good-will of those princes who care for 
the prosperity of their States. When we have laid the founda- 
tions by our industry and by the methods indicated, we must of 
course make it our business (having previously paid the various 
advances of the Brothers who may have contributed to the pro- 
perty of the Order, as well as commands and prebends to digni- 
taries, according to their seniority) to use all surplus money in 
acquiring advantages for securing establishments which may 
contribute not only to the benefit of individuals and to that of the 
Order, but also to the good of the States. The founding of chari- 
table institutions, the encouragement of certain branches of 
commerce and of indigenous fabrics or other articles, are the 
establishments which may win for us the good-will of princes and 
the approbation of the public; and they will never grudge us the 
profits that the Order and its members may obtain from their 
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speculations, when it becomes notorious that we are seeking not 
only our own interest, but that we also have in view, so to speak, 
the benefit of the people. 

“14. For all that, however, it is not the intention of the 
Order that the Brothers should really become manufacturers or 
traders; we mean by this merely that everyone should exert 
himself, according to his means and knowledge, for the attain- 
ment of our common end. But as, on the other hand, a great 
many Brothers are already engaged in commerce, the Order must 
turn this to itsown account; those whose functions are of another 
kind contribute to it only indirectly; but all must work generally 
to obtain for the Order establishments of every kind, on which to 
found and consolidate the perfection and the welfare of the insti- 
tution as well as that of all the Brothers individually. 

“15. Such are the bases and the principles on which the 
Order must be formed in the future, and we desire each one of our 
Brothers to keep them continually in view, so that they may serve 
to guide their thoughts as well as their actions. 

‘“We would have all the S.P.Pr., Superiors and Directors, 
use their utmost efforts to co-operate in strictly carrying out the 
plan sketched in the present Statutes; to communicate, reservedly, 
to newly admitted members these just principles recognised by the 
Order, and to be most careful that false notions should not get 
abroad as to its true nature and the end that it has in view. » 

‘“t6. We renounce, for reasons well considered and acknow- 
ledged legitimate, all ties and connections with Brothers foreign 
to our province, and also all dependence and subordination what- 
ever to any one, whoever it may be, only excepting from this 
provision the common link which should unite all Brothers to 
each other.’’* 

The Statues of the Order present a direct contradiction to 
the statements of critics, and indeed their opinions when exam- 
ined present a sort of ‘‘house that Jack built” series of hypo- 
theses. It is only by turning back to the original document, or 
founder, that the true intention of any organisation can be seen. 
Into the Strict Observance came many factors, good and bad, but 


* Thory (C, A.), Acta Latomorum, vol. ii., p. 127. Paris; 1815. 
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without doubt the idea which underlay this development was 
the re-introduction into Masonry of that mystic teaching from 
which the Masons originally had their own tradition. 


ISABEL COOPER-OAKLEY. 


THE SECRET SERMON ON THE MOUNTAIN* 


COMMENTARY 


THE phrase ‘‘on the mountain” in the title is to be re- 
marked and compared with the phrase the “passing o’er the 
mountain” of § 1. This ‘“‘ mountain’ was symbolical of the 
grades of initiation in these inner schools, the external rites being 
frequently performed on a mountain or hill on which the monas- 
tery, in our modern sense (or to speak more correctly, the col- 
lection of ‘““monasteries’’ or chambers for meditation), was 
situated.t The “passing over (uerdBacrs) the mountain” was 
evidently a grade of instruction or one of the lower grades prior 
to the sermon or instruction “‘on the mountain” the substance 
of which is given in our present treatise. Perhaps the phrase 
may be rendered the “ 


> 


and the term 
“on the mountain” may refer to the top of the mountain. I 


passage wp the mountain,’ 


* A translation of this beautiful treatise of Hermes, the Thrice-Greatest, will 
be found in the last number. With regard to the title, ‘‘ The Secret Sermon,”’’ 
the term dmdxpudos (lit., apocryphal) is here used in its original sense, viz., 
esoteric or not put into circulation, with regard to which I would repeat what I have 
already said in my essay on Orpheus (see pp. 36 é segg.). Referring to the various 
Syntheses or Symphonies of the Logia of some of the great teachers of antiquity, men- 
tioned in chapter iii., I ventured somewhat on the following explanation. 

A Logion is a “‘ great saying,’ and it has somewhat the same meaning as the 
Sanskrit mahd-vdkya, the technical term applied to the great mystical utterances of 
the Upanishads, such as ‘That art Thou,’’ etc. These Logia were recognised as 
words of wisdom, and were the most sacred legacies of thesages to humanity. They 
were collected together and formed the most precious ‘deposits’ (dua6jxar) of 
various nations, the same term being also subsequently given to the Christian Bible. 

Thus Herodotus calls Onomacritus, one of the redactors of the Orphic Hymns, 
a “depository of oracles” (Siabérnv xpynopav), the word carrying the meaning 
of ‘‘ one who arranges,” corresponding to the term Vydsa in Sanskrit, the supposed 
“author’’ of the Mahdbhdrata, etc. Such collections of Logia were then generally 
called “deposits,” the word also bearing the meaning of “‘ testaments,”’ as contain- 
ing the divine will or dispensation ; quite an erroneous translation be it remarked of 
the Jewish covenant idea, the pact between the Jews and Yahweh. The same word 
is used by Strabo (x. 482), of the Laws of Lycurgus, and ecclesiastical writers refer 


+ More anciently it was in a pyramid, and sometimes in a crypt’ or cave. 
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need hardly refer my readers to the frequent occurrence of the 
term ‘‘ mountain”? in the Bruce and Askew Codices (containing 
“‘The Two Books of Ieou,” etc., and ‘‘ The Pistis Sophia” with 
extracts from “The Books of the Saviour’’). In these later 
presentations of the same teachings adapted to popular beliefs, 
the mountain is called the “‘ Mount of Galilee” and on it all the 
great initiations and rites are performed. The term occurs also 
in many other places and frequently in the extra-canonical and 
apocryphal sayings. 

In § 1 the term “suppliant”’ is also to be remarked and 
taken in close connection with the treatise of Philo On the Con- 
templative Life, which, as Conybeare tells us,* most probably 
formed the fourth Book of Philo’s voluminous work, or rather 
apology, De Legatione. The alternative title of this work was 
The Suppliants. By ‘“‘suppliant’’ Philo tells us he means “‘ one 
who has fled to God and taken refuge with Him.’’t 

Notice also the phrase ‘“‘ when thou shalt have become a 
stranger to the world,” and compare it with the new found 


to the canonical books as évduaferou (Eusebius, Chron., p. 99a). Hence it is that 
the commentators or arrangers of these scriptures are called d:a@érau, the name 
applied by Herodotus to Onomacritus. Grotius declares that the term (d:a6yxy) 
Ne applied by the Orphics and Pythagoreans to such sacred laws (cf. Jablonski, ii. 
397). 

These collections were also called sacred utterances (tepot Ayo), and Clement 
of Alexandria refers to one such saying of Orpheus as “that truly sacred utter- 
ance” (Tov dvtws iepov Adyov--Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 714). 

Such books were very carefully guarded and were the secret scriptures or bibles 
of several communities. Cicero (De Div., i. 44) speaks of such a bible of the Veii. 
The Athenians, in the time of the kings, possessed a similar bible of Logia 
(Herodotus, v. 90), and Dinarchus (Or. c. Demost., 91, 20) tells us that the safety of 
the state depended on this secret scripture (droppyrovus SiabyKas). These occult 
sayings (av0@era én) are further called by Suidas (sub voc.) ‘‘ withdrawn volumes” 
(BiBrAta dvaxexwpynkora), that is to say, books withdrawn from public perusal, or 
in other words, apocryphal, hidden or secret (ddéxpvda)- And not only was this 
the case with the ancient writings themselves, but also with the commentaries upon 
them, and by degrees with everything referring to them, until finally we find 
Themistius, the Rhetorician, in the fourth century, speaking of that ‘mass of 
archaic wisdom not open to the public or in general circulation, but scarce and 
occult” (atipos dpxalas codias, od Kowns ovde ev wow KiAwoovpervys GAA 
oraviov Kal amoférov—Themist., Or., iv. 60). 

But the theologians of general Christianity have changed all this and given 
their own meaning to the term, so that ‘‘apocryphal”’ is now confounded in the 
popular mind with ‘second-rate,’ if not heretical. A translator, however, is 
Geen to give the word its exact meaning, and so we translate ‘‘The Secret 

ermon.”’ 


* Philo about the Contemplative Life. Oxford; 1895. 
¢ De Sac, Ab. et C., i. 186, 33. 
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Saying: ‘‘ Jesus saith, except ye fast to the world, ye shall in no 
wise find the kingdom of God.” The phrase is a commonplace of 
the Gnostic schools and is found also in the canonical documents 
of general Christianity. 

Finally, in § x notice the phrase ‘“‘ and now do thou fill up 
the things that fall short in me” (ra torepipara dvardAnpwoor). 
Here we have the technical terms of the christianised Gnosis 
(Pleroma and Hysterema, the plenitude and insufficiency) but 
not yet systematised as in the Basilidean and Valentinian 
schools.* 

The treatise leaves on one side all questions of cosmogenesis 
and at once proceeds to deal with spiritual anthropogenesis or 
the spiritual birth of man. It will be remembered that the birth 
of Man, the inner spiritual Son of God, was given as follows in The 
Shepherd (§ 12): ‘‘But the All-Father, Mind, being Life and 
Light, brought forth a ‘ Man’ co-equal to Himself.” Man is the 
Son of the Great Mind of the universe, he is the Son of God. 
The christianising Gnostic schools loved to further elaborate 
these ineffable processes, but ‘‘ Hermes” is content to put 
forward a far more simple statement, and at the same time to 
give the whole answer to the neophyte’s question in a brief 
sentence or two. It is true the neophyte cannot understand the 
words, nevertheless the whole process of rebirth or regeneration 
is given in the two opening answers of Hermes in § 2, and this 
process of rebirth is the same in man’s small universe as the 
birth of the spiritual Man, the Regenerator, the third member of 
the trinity of God the Preserver, God the Creator, and God the 
Regenerator, who are all One God. The Preserver evolves the 
substance of the universe, the Creator fashions it according to 
the necessary karmic laws, and the Regenerator breaks through 
the spheres and frees the spirit once more and restores it to its 
primal source. 

The whole secret of rebirth is wisdom, which is conceived 
by the mind in contemplation ; the object of this contemplation 
is the True Good or God, the giver of the wisdom being the 
Will of God. The Will of God turns on itself and becomes the 
will of man to know God. 


* See especially Hippolytus, Philosophumena, iv. 29 et seqq. 
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But the neophyte is represented as still without understand- 


ing of this great truth. He still desires to understand it in his 
natural mind, the mind of the senses; he has not in him, he 
declares, any portion of that mind which transcends this physical 
consciousness. To him Man is something different from God. 
If God brings forth a Son, then there must be two Gods, and 
the unity is destroyed. To which doubt the Master mysteriously 
replies, ‘“‘ All in all, out of all powers composed.’ So far from 
being different from God, Man is all in all, out of all powers—not 
of course the little man we think we are, but the Great Man we 
veally are in our Selves, nay, rather in our Self, which is One. 

This truth, says Hermes, is not taught by ordinary means, 
not argued out and demonstrated by physical processes. It is 
a memory that God wakes in the soul. It must be self-perceived. 
‘“‘ This race (yévos), my child, is never taught.’’ Now what is the 
meaning of the strange term ‘‘ race”’ which all previous trans- 
lators have missed? Let me again refer to Philo’s treatise. 

‘But as for the vace of devotees,’’* he says, ‘‘ who are 
taught ever more and more to see, let them strive for the in- 
tuition of That-which-is ; let them transcend the sun which men 
perceive, [and gaze upon the Light beyond], nor ever leave this 
rank+ which leads to perfect blessedness. Now they who betake 
themselves to [the divine] service, [do so] not because of any 
custom, ov someone’s advice or appeal, but carried away by heavenly 
love.’’t 

And again: ‘‘ Now this race (yévos) of men is to be found in 
many parts of the inhabited world, both the Grecian and non- 
Grecian world, sharing in the perfect Good.’’§ 

The “race” is then the race of the Logos, or those that 
have the higher mind active in them. 

The manner of this re-birth, of this restoring of memory, is 
given in the opening paragraph of § 3, where Hermes describes 
one of the results of meditation, in which the consciousness is 
transferred to the spiritual body ; but even here it is not taught, 

* 70 0@ Oeparrevtixov yevos, the Therapeuts. 
+ Order, space or plane. 

t P. 891; M. 473, Io. 

§ P. 892; M. 474, 35. 
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it is seen. This state of consciousness is not a mediumistic state 
of trance; the Master has still contact with this plane, but the 
centre or focus of his consciousness is transferred to the higher 
spiritual part of his nature. 

Yet is the pupil still confused and does not understand, for 
he still sees the physical body of the Master before him. It is 
not the lower man, the Master goes on to explain, who can bring 
about this inner change of consciousness, it is the higher Man 
who does so. Even the belief of the pupil that he actually sees 
the physical body as a continuous thing is a sense-illusion, for 
every particle of it is in perpetual change. 

Accordingly, with § 6, Hermes lays down the great doctrine 
of the really True, the One Reality, as opposed to the perpetual 
change of manifested things. How can Tis be perceived with 
mortal eyes, he asks. 

Hereon Tat loses courage, and begins to think that the 
thing is too high for him, and that he has no higher mind. But 
Hermes warmly sets aside such an impious doubt, and proceeds 
to explain w/y the spiritual senses of his pupil are clouded and 
blinded by the brutish or irrational things of matter. The psy- 
chological problem is then stated in a perfectly scientific fashion. 
The soul substances or forces have no direction in themselves ; it 
is the will of man that can turn them upwards or downwards, so 
that they become virtues or vices. These virtues or vices are 
simply the tendencies of the distinct substantial things or com- 
ponent parts or forces of the soul-stuff, rational if ruled by the 
reason, irrational if out of its control. 

The ethical instruction that is given is something more than 
a mere lecture in morals. It is prefaced by a solemn injunction 
to the pupil to be still and keep religious silence, while the 
Master invokes the powers or virtues of the Good to drive out the 
powers of vice. From his own purified nature he pours into the 
pupil the power of the higher life and so makes the lower vibrate 
in unison with it. For the pupil is not only to practise the outer 
forms of action which we call virtues, but to enjoy the conscious- 
ness of the inner powers which manifest themselves without in 
this series of virtue. 

It may, perhaps, be of service to give here lists of the 
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twelve and ten powers, and append the further information in 
The Shepherd,* so that the student may more easily follow what 
is only a hint of a great science. 


The Twelve. The Ten, 

1. Ignorance 1. Knowledge 

2: Grief 2. Joy 

3. Intemperance 3. Self-control 
4. Concupiscence 4. Continence 

5. Unrighteousness 5. Righteousness 
6. Avarice 6. Sharing-with-all 
7. Error 7. Truth 

8. Envy 

g. Craft 8. Light 

to. Anger g. Life 
11. Rashness 1o. The Good 


12. Malice 
The Constituents or Powers of the Lower Mant and their Depositonies. 


10. Body Physical elements 
9g. Way of Life The ‘‘ demon” 
8. Senses Nature’s energies 
1. Growth and waning Ist zone 
2. Device of evil and deceit and zone 
3. Guile (or craft) of the desires 3rd zone 
4. Domineering arrogance, overbear- 

ingness 4th zone 
5. Unholy daring and rashness of 

audacity 5th zone 
6. Getting wealth by evil means 6th zone 
7. Falsehood that lies in wait 7th zone 


It will be at once seen that the first seven virtues are the 
direct antitheses of the first seven vices. The root of all the 
twelve is ignorance, indeed all twelve are but permutations of 
ignorance. They only seem to be twelve in number, whereas they 
really are but one in nature; again, not only are they twelve, 


* §§ 24 and 26, concerning the dissolution of the body and lower part of the 
soul, the passion-nature. 


+ That is, the body, its habits, the physical senses, and the irrational soul, the 
passions and desires, 
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but manifold (§ 12). Thus, for instance, rashness and wrath or 
anger are really but one thing; so of therest. The permutations 
are infinite. This may be seen from the septenary classification, 
where we have: the craft of the desires (3), a combination of 
craft (9) and desire (4); device of evil (2), a combination of 
craft (9) and malice (12) ; unholy daring (5), a combination of 
unrighteousness (5) and rashness (11); getting wealth by evil 
means (6), a combination of craft (g), and avarice (6). So also 
just as anger and rashness are one, so are envy and avarice but 
aspects of the same thing ; and so again intemperance and concu- 
piscence, griefand ignorance,etc. Allissummed up in ignorance, 
just as with the seven virtues all are summed up in Truth. And 
just as ignorance is the source of vice, so is knowledge (gnosis) 
the beginning of Truth. Gnosis is not the end; it is the begin- 
ning of the path. 

Notice also the three highest powers, Light, Life and the 
Good, corresponding in reversed order to the body, the way of life, 
andthe senses. The physical senses shut out the Light; the way of 
life, the habitual, keeps us from Life; the body, the tomb of the 
soul, makes us subject to death, and so a stranger to the deathless 
Good. 

Upon this instruction, and vitalised by the power of the 
Master, the pupil for a brief moment enjoys the use of his 
spiritual senses, which have been brought to life in the new birth 
(§ 11). He sees everywhere all things. 

Thereupon the Master proceeds further to explain the ex- 
perience of the pupil. In mystic fashion he calls the spiritual 
body, that is the rational soul, which is the vehicle of the powers 
of the true Mind, the tent, or tabernacle, of the spirit. This 
higher psychic body is tenfold, and it comes from the Light-source 
and is not compounded of the lower types of life that are evolved 
by the “twelve,” the evolvers of the irrational essence. The 
‘ten’ is the source of the souls of men, the “‘ twelve ”’ the origin 
of the souls of animals. This sphere called the ‘‘ ten” is higher 
than the ‘‘ twelve,” yet both are psychic in substance and not 
material. The physical matter is below the twelve. The ‘“‘ten”’ 
again are really one, for first they are resolvable into Light and 
Life, the two great phases or powers of the rational soul, and 
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these again are unified in the One, the Good, in a still higher 
state of Being. The sphere of the Good is the sphere of the 
Spirit, the Logos, the Nirvana. The ‘‘one” therefore contains — 
the ‘“‘ten’’ and the “ten” the “one”; for the spiritual world 
contains the soul-world, for in the One all lives and moves and 
has its being, and the ‘‘ten,” the soul-world, though “ten 3 
in powers, is twain in substance, Light and Life, and one in 
essence. 

In § 13 we are clearly told that the great thing which keeps 
us from a true knowledge of the universe is our persisting in re- 
garding everything from the standpoint of the body, that is from 
the standpoint of three-dimensional space (¢avrdleoOau cis 76 cOpa 76 
tpixy Svactarév). Those who thus limit the universe are called 


“slanderers ” of the all (8éfoAn rot ravtés)—a graphic expression, 
the very name we are told (in § 22) the Orthodox of the time used 
concerning the Gnostics. ; 

In § 15 we learn that The Shepherd is an older treatise. The 
song the powers sing, is not one set song, but the spontaneous 
breaking into praise of the inner nature of the disciple led by the 
music of the divine world of harmony. This may take endless 
forms down here in our lower consciousness. 

The pupil has now reached a certain stage of instruction 
(§ 16), where he is doubtless taught the inner meaning of the 
common prayer which all the neophytes of the order and also 
the lay members were taught to use, as the recorder of The 
Shepherd treatise informs us (§ 29) in the words: ‘‘ And when the 
even came and the sun’s beams began to set, I bade them all 
give thanks to God.” Compare this also with the treatise of 
Philo, already referred to, which gives a superficial view of the 
organisation of one of these communities. The passage in Philo 
is remarkable and runs as follows: ‘‘ Twice a day, at dawn and 
even, they are accustomed to offer up prayers; as the sun rises 
praying for the sunshine, the real sunshine, that their minds may 
be filled with heavenly light, and as it sets praying that their soul, 
completely lightened of the lust of the senses and sensations, 
may withdraw to its own congregation and council-chamber, 
there to track out truth.’’* 


* P. 893; M. 475. 
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The phrase in the hymn before us, ‘‘’Tis he who is the eye 
of the Great Mind” (§ 18), also clearly indicates that the order 
used the natural symbolism of the sun, the highest of all, in their 
mystic orisons. But indeed the Song of the Powers is not only 
exceedingly beautiful; it is also exceedingly instructive. Notice 
particularly the following : 

“Thy Reason sings through me Thy praises; take back 
through me the All into Thy Reason—my reason’s sacrifice! 
Thus cry the powers in me. They sing Thy praise, Thou 
All; They do Thy Will. From Thee Thy Will, to Thee the All.” 

The outbreathing of the universe through the Reason or Logos* 
is the manifestation of the Will of God. The Logos is the 
source of the Divine Will, even as God is the source of the Logos, 
yet are all three but one. 

The inbreathing of the universe is through Man— Take 
back through me the All into thy Reason.” This is the process 
of self-consciousness. This is achieved by the sacrifice of the 
reason, man’s small limited reason, to the Great Reason. 

But the all, the universe itself, is not something other than 
God ; it is all God. 

** From Thee thy Will’—Thou art the source of all; ‘to 
Thee the All’”’—Thou art the end of all, the desirable One, the 
One, the Good. 

And again: “‘ The All that is in us, O Life, preserve; O 
Light illumine it, O Spirit, God!’ Compare this with § 12, 
where we are told that “‘ Life and Light are unified there, where 
the one hath being from the Spirit.” This is again the trinity 
Life, Light and Spirit, or the Good. 

In § 21 the expression ‘‘ thou patriarch of all my ancestry ” 
addressed to ‘‘Hermes”’ clearly points to the continued line of 
tradition and teachers; the disciple in the mystic degrees not 
only receiving the progressively more inner and secret tradition, 
but also in the spiritual degrees of consciousness coming into 
actual contact with the great Masters of the School. 

The injunction of the teacher to add to all spoken prayers 


* Hesychius in his lexicon defines Logos as the ‘cause of activity,” or that 
which underlies action—1 Tod dpdparos trdGecis, 
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the formula ‘‘ through the Word” or Logos, is exceedingly in- 
teresting as being in every probability the prototype of the 
familiar ‘‘through Jesus Christ our Lord.” It is through the 
Logos alone, the God or Mind of this our particular universe, that 
the God beyond all can be reached. 

Finally the reason for the promise of silence (§ 22), is a noble 
one; it is not to keep silence in order the better to enjoy in 
selfish isolation the good things of the spirit, but to keep silence 
as to one’s spiritual progress. ‘‘Be humble if thou wouldst 
attain to wisdom; be humbler still when wisdom thou hast con- 
quered ’’—says a sermon of one of the mystic Buddhist schools. 


G. R. S. MEAD. 


CLAIRVOYANCE 


(CONTINUED FROM Pp. 517) 


3.—-CLAIRVOYANCE IN TIME 


CLAIRVOYANCE in time—that is to say, the power of reading the 
past and the future—is, like all the other varieties, possessed by 
different people in very varying degrees, ranging from the man 
who has both faculties fully at his command, down to one who 
only occasionally gets involuntary and very imperfect glimpses or 
reflections of these scenes of other days. A person of the latter 
type might have, let us say, a vision of some event in the past; 
but it would be liable to the most serious distortion, and even if 
it happened to be fairly accurate it would almost certainly be a 
mere isolated picture, and he would probably be quite unable to 
relate it to what had occurred before or after it, or to account for 
anything unusual which might appear in it. The trained man, on 
the other hand, could follow the drama connected with his picture 
backwards or forwards to any extent that might seem desirable, 
and trace out with equal ease the causes which had led up to it or 
the results which it in turn would produce. 

We shall probably find it easier to grasp this somewhat difficult 
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section of our subject if we consider it in the subdivisions which 
naturally suggest themselves, and deal first with the vision which 
looks backwards into the past, leaving for later examination that 
which pierces the veil of the future. In each case it will be well 
for us to try to understand what we can of the modus operandi, even 
though our success can at best be only a very modified one, owing 
first to the imperfect information on some parts of the subject at 
present possessed by our investigators, and secondly to the ever- 
recurring failure of physical words to express a hundredth part 
even of the little we do know about higher planes and faculties. 

The Past.—In the case then of a detailed vision of the remote 
past, how is it obtained, and to what plane of nature does it really 
belong? The answers to these questions I tried to give to the 
best of my ability in an article on “The Akashic Records,” which 
appeared in the issues of this magazine for June and July, 1897. 
Readers of the REVIEW can readily refer to those articles, so that 
I need not repeat here what I then wrote, though when this little 
treatise appears in book form I shall insert extracts from them at 
this point, in order to bring together in one small volume a fairly 
complete outline of such information as we at present possess on 
this subject. Only it must never be forgotten that that informa- 
tion is imperfect, and that there are many considerations which 
seriously hamper us in giving even what there is. 

Briefly, such a vision must be either a direct glimpse or a 
reflection of that great memory of nature which has been called 
in Theosophical literature the Akashic record: and the lowest 
plane upon which it can be clearly and accurately attained is the 
mental, although partial and more or less distorted reflections 
are very commonly to be had on the astral. As usual, we find 
examples of all degrees of the power to see these things, from the 
trained man who can consult the record for himself at will, down 
to the person who gets nothing but occasional vague glimpses, or 
has even perhaps had only one such glimpse. 

What splendid possibilities open up before the man who is 
in full possession of this power, may easily be imagined. He has 
before him a field of historical research of most entrancing in- 
terest. Not only can he review at his leisure all history with which 
we are acquainted, correcting as he examines it the many errors 
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and misconceptions which have crept into the accounts handed 
down to us; he can also range at will over the whole story of the 
world from its very beginning, watching the slow development of 
intellect in man, the descent of the Lords of the Flame, and the 
growth of the mighty civilizations which they founded. 

Nor is his study confined to the progress of humanity alone ; 
he has before him, as in a museum, all the strange animal and 
vegetable forms which occupied the stage in days when the world 
was young; he can follow all the wonderful geological changes 
which have taken place, and watch the course of the great cata- 
clysms which have altered the whole face of the earth again and 
again. 

Even the man who possesses this faculty only partially and 
occasionally still finds it of the deepest interest. The psychome- 
ter, who needs an object physically connected with the past in 
order to bring it all into life again around him, and the crystal- 
gazer who can sometimes direct his less certain astral telescope to 
some historic scene of long ago, may both derive the greatest en- 
joyment from the exercise of their respective gifts, even though 
they may not always understand exactly how their results are 
produced, and may not have them fully under control under all 
circumstances. In many cases of the lower manifestations of 
these powers we find that they are exercised unconsciously ; many 
a crystal-gazer watches scenes from the past without being able to 
distinguish them from visions of the present, and many a vaguely- 
psychic person finds pictures constantly arising before his eyes 
without ever realizing that he is in effect psychometrizing the 
various objects around him as he happens to touch them or stand 
near them. 

An interesting variant of this class of psychics is the man 
who is able to psychometrize persons only, and not inanimate 
objects, as is more usual. In most cases this faculty shows itself 
erratically, so that such a psychic will, when introduced to a 
stranger, often see in a flash some prominent event in that 
stranger’s earlier life, but on other similar occasions will receive 
no special impression. More rarely we meet with someone who 
gets detailed visions of the past life of everyone whom he en- 
counters. Perhaps one of the best examples of this class was the 
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German writer Zschokke, who describes in his autobiography this 
extraordinary power of which he found himself possessed. He 
says :— 

*‘It has happened to me occasionally at the first meeting with 
a total stranger, when I have been listening in silence to his con- 
versation, that his past life up to the present moment, with many 
minute circumstances belonging to one or other particular scene 
in it, has come across me like a dream, but distinctly, entirely 
involuntarily and unsought, occupying in duration a few minutes. 

“For a long time I was disposed to consider these fleeting 
visions as a trick of the fancy—the more so as my dream-vision 
displayed to me the dress and movements of the actors, the 
appearance of the room, the furniture, and other accidents of the 
scene; till on one occasion, in a gamesome mood, I narrated to 
my family the secret history of a sempstress who had just before 
quitted the room. I had neverseen the person before. Neverthe- 
less the hearers were astonished, and laughed and would not be 
persuaded but that I hada previous acquaintance with the former 
life of the person, inasmuch as what I had stated was perfectly 
true. 

““T was not less astonished to find that my dream-vision agreed 
with reality. I then gave more attention to the subject, and as 
often as propriety allowed of it, I related to those whose lives had so 
_ passed before me the substance of my dream-vision, to obtain from 
them its contradiction or confirmation. On every occasion its con- 
firmation followed, not without amazement on the part of those 
who gave it. 

“On a certain fair-day I went into the town of Waldshut ac- 
companied by two young foresters, who are still alive. It was even- 
ing and, tired with our walk, we went into an inn called the‘ Vine.’ 
We took our supper with a numerous company at the public table, 
when it happened that they made themselves merry over the pecu- 
liarities and simplicity of the Swiss in connection with the belief 
in mesmerism, Lavater’s physiognomical system, and the like. 
One of my companions, whose national pride was touched by 
their raillery, begged me to make some reply, particularly in 
answer to a young man of superior appearance who sat opposite, 
and had indulged in unrestrained ridicule. 
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“It happened that the events:of this person’s life had just 
previously passed before my mind. I turned to him with the 
question whether he would reply to me with truth and candour if 
I narrated to him the most secret passages of his history, he being 
as little known to meas I tohim? That would, I suggested, go 
something beyond Lavater’s physiognomical skill. He promised 
if I told the truth to admit it openly. Then I narrated the events 
with which my dream-vision had furnished me, and the table 
learnt the history of the young tradesman’s life, of his school years, 
his peccadilloes, and, finally, of a little act of roguery committed 
by him on the strong-box of his employer. I described the un- 
inhabited room with its white walls, where to the right of 
the brown door there had stood upon the table the small 
black money-chest; etc. The man, much struck, admitted the 
correctness of each circumstance—even, which I could not expect, 
of the last.” 

And after narrating this incident, the worthy Zschokke 
calmly goes on to wonder whether perhaps after all this remark- 
able power, which he had so often displayed, might not really 
have been always the result of mere chance coincidence ! 

Comparatively few accounts of persons possessing this faculty 
of looking back into the past are to be found in the literature of 
the subject, and it might therefore be supposed to be much less com- 
mon than prevision. I suspect, however, that the truth is rather that 
itis much less commonly recognized. As I said before, it may very 
easily happen that a person may see a picture of the past without 
recognizing it as such, unless there happens to be in it something 
which attracts special attention, such as a figure in armour or in 
antique costume. A prevision also might not always be recog- 
nized as such at the time; but the occurrence of the event fore- 
seen recalls it vividly at the same time that it manifests its nature, 
so that it is unlikely to be overlooked. It is probable, therefore, 
that occasional glimpses of these astral reflections of the Akashic 
records are commoner than the published accounts would lead us 
to believe. 

The Future.—On this point again I may refer readers of the 
ReEvIEw to the articles which I have mentioned above. In them 
I have made some suggestions as to prevision, how far it is possi- 
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ble, and how, when it happens, it may be accounted for. I have 
tried to indicate how on the mental plane the liberated mind is 
able readily and rapidly to calculate the future, and how on the 
buddhic plane a higher faculty is able to grasp it without calcu- 
lation. The way in which this higher faculty works is natur- 
ally quite incomprehensible to the physical brain, yet now and 
then one may meet with a hint that seems to bring us a trifle 
nearer to a dim possibility of comprehension. One such hint was 
given by Dr. Oliver Lodge in his address to the British Associa- 
tion at Cardiff. He said: 

** A luminous and helpful idea is that time is but a relative 
mode of regarding things; we progress through phenomena at a 
certain definite pace, and this subjective advance we interpret in 
an objective manner, as if events moved necessarily in this order 
and at this precise rate. But that may be only one mode of re- 
garding them. The events may be in some sense in existence 
always, both past and future, and it may be we who are arriving 
at them, not they which are happening. The analogy of a 
traveller in a railway train is useful; if he could never leave the 
train nor alter its pace he would probably consider the land- 
scapes as necessarily successive and be unable to conceive their 
co-existence. . . . We perceive therefore a possible fourth 
dimensional aspect about time, the inexorableness of whose flow 
may be a natural part of our present limitations. And if we once 
' grasp the idea that past and future may be actually existing, we 
can recognize that they may have a controlling influence on all 
present action, and the two together may constitute the ‘ higher 
plane’ or totality of things after which, as it seems to me, we are 
impelled to seek, in connection with the directing of form or 
determinism, and the action of living beings consciously directed 
to a definite and preconceived end.” 

Time is not in reality the fourth dimension at all; yet to 
look at it for the moment from that point of view is some slight 
help towards grasping the ungraspable. Suppose that we hold a 
wooden cone at right angles to a sheet of paper, and slowly push 
it through it point first. A microbe living on the surface of that 
sheet of paper, and having no power of conceiving anything out- 
side of that surface, could not only never see the cone as a whole, 
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but he could form no sort of conception of such a body at all. 
All that he would see would be the sudden appearance of a tiny 
circle, which would gradually and mysteriously grow larger and 
larger until it vanished from his world as suddenly and incom- 
prehensibly as it had come into it. 

Thus what were in reality a series of sections of the cone 
would appear to him to be successive stages in the life of a circle, 
and it would be impossible for him to grasp the idea that these 
successive stages could be seen simultaneously. Yet it is of 
course easy enough for us, looking down upon the transaction 
from another dimension, to see that the microbe is simply under 
a delusion arising from his own limitations, and that the cone 
exists as a whole all the while. Our own delusion as to past, 
present and future is possibly not dissimilar, and the view that 
is gained of any sequence of events from the buddhic plane cor- 
responds to the view of the cone as a whole. Naturally any 
attempt to work out this suggestion lands us in a series of start- 
ling paradoxes; but the fact remains a fact, nevertheless, and 
the time will come when it will be clear as noonday to our com- 
prehension. 

When the pupil’s consciousness is fully developed upon the 
buddhic plane, therefore, perfect prevision is possible to him, 
though he may not—nay, he certainly will not—be able to bring 
the whole result of his sight through fully and in order into this 
life. Still, a great deal of clear foresight is obviously within his 
power whenever he likes to exercise it; and even when he is not 
exercising it, frequent flashes of foreknowledge come through into 
his ordinary life, so that he often has an instantaneous intuition 
as to how things will turn out even before their inception. 

Short of this perfect prevision we find, as in the previous 
cases, that all degrees of this type of clairvoyance exist, from 
the occasional vague premonitions which cannot in any true 
sense be called sight at all, up to frequent and fairly complete 
second-sight. The faculty to which this latter somewhat mis- 
leading name has been given is an extremely interesting one, and 
would well repay more careful and systematic study than has 
ever hitherto been given to it. It is best known to us asa not 
infrequent possession of the Scottish Highlanders, though it is 
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by no means confined to them. Occasional instances of it have 
appeared in almost every nation, but it has always been com- 
monest among mountaineers and men of lonely life. With us in 
England it is often spoken of as though it were the exclusive 
appanage of the Celtic race, but in reality it has appeared among 
similarly situated peoples the world over. It is stated, for ex- 
ample, to be very common among the Westphalian peasantry. 

Sometimes the second-sight consists of a picture clearly fore- 
showing some coming event; more frequently perhaps, the 
glimpse of the future is given by some symbolical appearance. 
It is noteworthy that the events foreseen are invariably unpleas- 
ant ones—death being the commonest of all; I do not recollect 
a single instance in which the second-sight has shown anything 
which was not of the most gloomy nature. It has a ghastly 
symbolism which is all its own—a symbolism of shrouds and 
corpse-candles, and other funereal horrors. In some cases it 
appears to be to a certain extent dependent on locality, for it is 
stated that inhabitants of the Isle of Skye who possess the 
faculty often lose it when they leave the island, even though it 
be only to cross to the mainland. The gift of such sight is 
sometimes hereditary in a family for generations, but this is not 
an invariable rule, for it often appears sporadically in one 
member of a family otherwise free from its lugubrious influence. 

An example in which an accurate vision of a coming event 
was seen some months beforehand by second-sight was given 
in the previous article to which I have referred. I gave another 
and perhaps more striking one, exactly as it was related to me 
by one of the actors in the scene, in another number of this 
magazine (vol. xx., p. 461). Scores of examples of similar nature 
might easily be collected. With regard to the symbolical variety 
of this sight, it is commonly stated among those who possess it 
that if on meeting a living person they see a phantom shroud 
wrapped around him, it is a sure prognostication of his death. 
The date of the approaching decease is indicated either by the 
extent to which the shroud covers the body, or by the time of 
day at which the vision is seen; for if it be in the early morning 
they say that the man will die during the same day, but if it 
be in the evening, then it will be only some time within a year. 
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Another variant (and a remarkable one) of the symbolic form 
of second-sight is that in which the headless apparition of the 
person whose death is foretold manifests itself to the seer. An 
example of that class is given in Signs before Death as having 
occurred in the family of Dr. Ferrier, though in that case, if I 
recollect rightly, the vision did not occur until the time of the 
death, or very near it. 

Turning from seers who are regularly in possession of a cer- 
tain faculty, although its manifestations are only occasionally 
fully under their control, we are confronted by a large number of 
isolated instances of prevision in the case of people with whom 
it is not in any way a regular faculty. Perhaps the majority of 
these occur in dreams, although examples of the waking vision 
are by no means wanting. Sometimes the prevision refers to an 
event of distinct importance to the seer, and so justifies the 
action of the ego in taking the trouble to impress it. In other 
cases, the event is one which is of no apparent importance, or is 
not in any way connected with the man to whom the vision 
comes. Sometimes it is clear that the intention of the ego (or 
the communicating entity, whatever it may be) is to warn the 
lower self of the approach of some calamity, either in order 
that it may be prevented or, if that be not possible, that the 
shock may be minimized by preparation. 

The event most frequently thus foreshadowed is, perhaps not 
unnaturally, death—sometimes the death of the seer himself, 
sometimes that of one dear to him. This type of prevision is so 
common in the literature of the subject, and its object is so ob- 
vious, that we need hardly cite examples of it; but one or two 
instances in which the prophetic sight, though clearly useful, was 
yet of a less sombre character, will prove not uninteresting to the 
reader. The following is culled from that storehouse of the student 
of the uncanny, Mrs. Crowe’s Night Side of Nature, p. 72. 

‘A few years ago Dr. Watson, nowresiding at Glasgow, dreamt 
that he received asummons toattend a patient at a placesome miles 
from where he was living; that he started on horseback, and that 
as he was crossing a moor he saw a bull making furiously at him, 
whose horns he only escaped by taking refuge on a spot inaccess- 
ible to the animal, where he waited a long time till some people, 
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observing his situation, came to his assistance and _ released 
him. 

“Whilst at breakfast on the following morning the summons 
came, and smiling at the odd coincidence (as he thought it), he 
started on horseback. He was quite ignorant of the road he had 
to go, but by and by he arrived at the moor, which he recognized, 
and presently the bull appeared, coming full tilt towards him. 
But his dream had shown him the place of refuge, for which he 
instantly made, and there he spent three or four hours, besieged 
by the animal, till the country people set him free. Dr. Watson 
declares that but for the dream he should not have known in 
what direction to run for safety.” 

Another case, in which a much longer interval separated the 
warning and its fulfilment, is given by Dr. F. G. Lee, in Glimpses 
of the Supernatural, vol. i., p. 240. 

“Mrs. Hannah Green, the housekeeper of a country family in 
Oxfordshire, dreamt one night that she had been left alone in the 
house upon a Sunday evening, and that hearing a knock at the 
door of the chief entrance she went to it, and there found an ill- 
looking tramp armed with a bludgeon, who insisted on forcing 
himself into the house. She thought that she struggled for some 
time to prevent him so doing, but quite ineffectually, and that, 
being struck down by him and rendered insensible, he there- 
upon gained ingress to the mansion. On this she awoke. 

‘“‘ As nothing happened for a considerable period the circum- 
stance of the dream was soon forgotten, and, as she herself 
asserts, had altogether passed away from her mind. However, 
seven years afterwards this same housekeeper was left with two 
other servants to take charge of an isolated mansion at Kensing- 
ton (subsequently the town residence of the family), when on a 
certain Sunday evening, her fellow-servants having gone out and 
left her alone, she was suddenly startled by a loud knock at the 
front door. 

** All of a sudden the remembrance of her former dream re- 
turned to her with singular vividness and remarkable force, and 
she felt her lonely isolation greatly. Accordingly, having at once 
lighted a lamp on the hall table—during which act the loud knock 
was repeated with vigour—she took the precaution to go up to a 
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landing on the stair and throw up the window; and there to 
her intense terror she saw in the flesh the very man whom 
years previously she had seen in her dream, armed with a bludgeon 
and demanding an entrance. 

‘“‘ With great presence of mind she went down to the chief 
entrance, made that and other doors and windows more secure, 
and then rang the various bells of the house violently, and placed 
lights in the upper rooms. It was concluded that by these acts 
the intruder was scared away.” 

Evidently in this case also the dream was of practical use, as 
without it the worthy housekeeper would without doubt from 
sheer force of habit have opened the door in the ordinary way in 
answer to the knock. 

It is not, however, only in dream that the ego impresses his 
lower self with what he thinks it well for it to know. Many in- 
stances showing this might be taken from the books, but instead 
of quoting from them I will give a case related to me only a few 
weeks ago by a lady of my acquaintance—a case which, although 
not surrounded with any romantic incident, has at least the merit 
of being new. 

My friend, then, has two quite young children, and a little 
while ago the elder of them caught (as was supposed) a bad cold, 
and suffered for some days from a complete stoppage in the 
upper part of the nose. The mother thought little of this, expect- 
ing it to pass off, until one day she suddenly saw before her in the 
air what she describes as a picture of a hospital ward, where her 
elder child was lying apparently insensible on a bed, with a cloth 
stained with blood under her chin. A doctor and nurses were in 
attendance, and the mother had the impression that an operation 
of some kind connected with the nose had just been performed. 
The minutest details of the scene were clear to her, and she 
particularly noticed that the child wore a white night-dress, 
whereas she knew that all garments of that description possessed 
by her little daughter happened to be pink. 

This vision impressed her considerably, and suggested to 
her for the first time that the child might be suffering from some- 
thing more serious than acold, so she carried her off to a hospital 
for examination. The surgeon who attended to her discovered 
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the presence of a dangerous growth in the nose, which he pro- 
nounced must at once be removed. The child was taken 
upstairs, put to bed (in a white night-dress) and the operation was 
performed, every circumstance of the vision seen being exactly 
reproduced. 

In all these cases the prevision achieved its result, but the 
books are full of stories of warnings neglected or scouted, and of 
the disaster that consequently followed. In some cases the in- 
formation is given to someone who has practically no power to 
interfere in the matter, as in the historic instance when John 
Williams, a Cornish mine-manager, foresaw in the minutest de- 
tail, eight or nine days before it took place, the assassination of 
Mr. Spencer Perceval, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the lobby of the House of Commons. Even in this case, how- 
ever, it is just possible that something might have been done, 
for we read that Mr. Williams was so much impressed that he con- 
sulted his friends as to whether he ought not to go up to London 
to warn Mr. Perceval. Unfortunately they dissuaded him, and 
the assassination took place. It does not seem very probable 
that, even if he had gone up to town and related his story, much 
attention would have been paid to him; still there is just the 
possibility that some precautions might have been taken which 
would have prevented the murder. 

There is little to show us what particular action on higher 
planes led to this curious prophetic vision. The parties were 
entirely unknown to one another, so that it was not caused by 
any close sympathy between them. If it was an attempt made 
by some helper to avert the threatened doom, it seems strange 
that no one who was sufficiently impressible could be found 
nearer than Cornwall. Perhaps Mr. Williams, when on the 
astral plane during sleep, somehow came across this reflection of 
the future, and being naturally horrified thereby, passed it on to 
his lower mind in the hope that somehow something might 
be done to prevent it; but it is impossible to diagnose the case 
with certainty without examining the akashic records to see what 
actually took place. 

A typical instance of the absolutely purposeless foresight is 
that related by Mr. Stead, in his Real Ghost Stories (p. 83) of his 
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friend Miss Freer, commonly known as Miss X. When staying 
at acountry house this lady, being wide awake and fully conscious, 
once saw a dog-cart drawn by a white horse standing at the hall 
door, with two strangers in it, one of whom got out of the cart 
and stood playing with a terrier. She noticed that he was wear- 
ing an ulster, and also particularly observed the fresh wheel- 
marks made by the cart on the gravel. Nevertheless there was 
no cart there at the time; but half an hour later two strangers 
did drive up in such an equipage, and every detail of the lady’s 
vision was accurately fulfilled. Mr. Stead goes on to cite 
another instance of equally purposeless prevision where seven 
years separated the dream (for in this case it was a dream) and 
its fulfilment. 

All these instances (and they are merely random selections 
from many hundreds) show that a certain amount of prevision is 
undoubtedly possible to the ego, and such cases would evidently 
be much more frequent if it were not for the exceeding density 
and lack of response in the lower vehicles of the majority of what 
we call civilized mankind—qualities chiefly attributable to the 
gross practical materialism of the present age. Iam not think- 
ing of any profession of materialistic belief as common, but of 
the fact that in all practical affairs of daily life nearly everyone 
is guided solely by considerations of worldly interest in some 
shape or other. 

In many cases the ego himself may be an undeveloped one, 
and his prevision consequently very vague; in others he himself 
may see clearly, but may find his lower vehicles so unimpressible 
that all he can succeed in getting through into his physical brain 
may be an indefinite presage of coming disaster. Again, there are 
cases in which a premonition is not the work of the ego at all, but 
of some outside entity, who for some reason takes a friendly in- 
terest in the person to whom the feeling comes. In the work 
which I quoted above, Mr. Stead tells us of the certainty which 
he felt many months beforehand that he would be left in charge 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, though from an ordinary point of view 
nothing seemed less probable. Whether that foreknowledge 
was the result of an impression made by his own ego or of 
a friendly hint from someone else it is impossible to say with- 
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out definite investigation; but his confidence in it was fully 
justified. 

There is one more variety of clairvoyance which ought not 
to be left without mention. It is a comparatively rare one, but 
there are enough examples on record to claim our attention, 
though unfortunately the particulars given do not usually include 
those which we should require in order to be able to diagnose it 
with certainty. I refer to the cases in which spectral armies or 
phantom flocks of animals have been seen. In The Night Side of 
Nature (p. 462 et seq.) we have accounts of several such visions. 
We are there told how at Havarah Park, near Ripley, a body of 
soldiers in white uniform, amounting to several hundreds, was 
seen by reputable people to go through various evolutions and 
then vanish ; and how some years earlier a similar visionary army 
was seen in the neighbourhood of Inverness by a respectable 
farmer and his son. 

In this case also the number of troops was very great, and 
the spectators had not the slightest doubt at first that they 
were substantial forms of flesh and blood. They counted at 
least sixteen pairs of columns, and had abundance of time to 
observe every particular. The front ranks marched seven abreast, 
and were accompanied by a good many women and children, 
who were carrying tin cans and other implements of cookery. 
The men were clothed in red, and their arms shone brightly in 
the sun. In the midst of them was an animal, a deer or a horse, 
they could not distinguish which, that they were driving furi- 
ously forward with their bayonets. 

The younger of the two men observed to the other that 
every now and then the rear ranks were obliged to run to over- 
take the van; and the elder one, who had been a soldier, re- 
marked that that was always the case, and recommended him if 
he ever served to try to march in the front. There was only one 
mounted officer ; he rode a grey dragoon horse, and wore a gold- 
laced hat and blue Hussar cloak, with wide open sleeves lined 
with red. The two spectators observed him so particularly that 
they said afterwards they should recognize him anywhere. They 
were, however, afraid of being ill-treated or forced to go along 
with the troops, whom they concluded had come from 
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Ireland, and landed at Kyntyre; and whilst they were climbing 
over a dyke to get out of their way, the whole thing vanished. 

A phenomenon of the same sort was observed in the earlier 
part of this century at Paderborn in Westphalia, and seen by at 
least thirty people ; but as, some years later, a review of twenty 
thousand men was held on the very same spot, it was concluded 
that the vision must have been some sort of second-sight—a 
faculty not uncommon in the district. Other cases are cited in 
which flocks of spectral sheep have been seen on certain roads, 
and there are of course various German stories of phantom caval- 
cades of hunters and robbers. 

Now in these cases, as so often happens in the investigation 
of occult phenomena, there are several possible causes, any one 
of which would be quite adequate to the production of the ob- 
served occurrences, but in the absence of fuller information it is 
hardly feasible to do more than guess as to which of these 
possible causes were in operation in any particular instance. 

The explanation usually suggested (whenever the whole 
story is not ridiculed as a falsehood) is that what is seen is a 
reflection by mirage of the movements of a real body of troops, 
taking place at a considerable distance. I have myself seen the 
ordinary mirage on several occasions, and know something there- 
fore of its wonderful powers of deception; but it seems to me 
that we should need some entirely new variety of mirage, quite 
different from that at present known to science, to account for 
these tales of phantom armies that pass the spectator within a 
few yards. 

First of all, they may be, as apparently in the Westphalian 
case above mentioned, simply instances of prevision ona gigantic 
scale—by whom arranged, and for what purpose, it is not easy 
to divine. Again, they may often belong to the past instead of 
the future, and be in fact the reflection of scenes from the 
Akashic records—though here again the reason and method of 
such reflection is not obvious. There are plenty of tribes of 
nature-spirits perfectly capable, if for any reason they wished to 
do so, of producing such appearances by their wonderful power of 
glamour (see Theosophical Manual No. V., p. 60), and such action 
would be quite in keeping with their delight in mystifying and 
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impressing human beings. Another possibility is that in some 
cases what have been taken for soldiers were simply the nature- 
spirits themselves going through some of the ordered evolutions 
in which they take so much delight, though it must be admitted 
that these are rarely of a character which could be mistaken for 
military manoeuvres except by the most ignorant. 
The flocks of animals are probably in most instances mere 
records, but there are cases where they, like the ‘‘ wild hunts- 
men” of German story, belong to an entirely different class of 
phenomena, which is altogether outside of our present subject. 
Students of the occult will be familiar with the fact that the 
“circumstances surrounding any scene of intense terror or passion, 
such as an exceptionally horrible murder, are liable to be occa- 
sionally reproduced in a form which it needs a very slight 
development of psychic faculty to be able to see; and it has 
sometimes happened that various animals formed part of such 
surroundings, and consequently they also are periodically repro-. 
duced by the action of the guilty conscience of the murderer (see 
_ Manual V., p. 83). Probably whatever foundation of fact under- 
lies the various stories of spectral horsemen and hunting-troops 
may generally be referred to this category. 


C. W. LEADBEATER. 
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SCATTERED SCRAPS OF ANCIENT ATLANTIS 


AmonG the many puzzling monuments of past races which 
perplex the brains of those who study such matters, perhaps the 
most puzzling are the relics which are scattered over Northern 
Scotland, Ireland, Cornwall, and Brittany. These are of a 
varied nature, and they have, one and all, been provocative of 
many theories and much discussion. 

There are the Round Towers of Ireland, the Brochs of the 
Highlands, the Cairns, Stone Circles, Menhirs, Holed Stones, 
and Monoliths. There is the symbolism of the Scottish sculp- 
tured stones, scattered over the country from the Forth to the 
Orkneys. There are the Mounds and Monoliths of the Breton 
Carnac, where popular legends assert that meetings of wor- 
shippers are yet held at night, when the mounds are illuminated, 
and voices discourse in the Latin tongue, to the bewilderment 
of the belated Breton peasant. 

The dates, the purpose, the builders of these relics, and the 
social condition and advancement of the people who erected 
them, have been, and are, vexed questions. Over them a 
civilised, bloodless, but occasionally bitter warfare has been 
waged for years. 

I propose to give in the following short papers a rough 
sketch of a few of the facts regarding these monuments; finally, 
by referring to customs which we find lingering among the 
peasantry, and actively practised among savages, to see whether 
we cannot weld our fragmentary evidence into a coherent mass, 
and, by the aid of theosophical studies, arrive at certain conclu- 
sions respecting the builders, and the purposes for which they 
built. 

First, then, as to what we find when we turn our attention to 
these relics, Let us take the Irish Round Towers. These are 
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always lime built, and sometimes contain hewn stone. There is 
a certain resemblance between them and the Scottish Brochs, 
but that they were built by the same people is denied by many 
competent authorities. 

Mr. G. Petrie* believes them to be of Christian origin; he 
founds this belief, partly on the alleged savagery of the early races 
of Ireland, and partly because a church is frequently found near 
them. Mr. Petrie supports his theory by other evidence, but 
these are the most salient points. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to have been very customary 
for Christians to erect a church near an ancient place of worship, 
as, for example, near a sacred monolith, in order to divert 
the devotion of the people from a Pagan to a Christian 
channel.+ 

Windele{ considers the weight of argument, analogy and 
authority to be with those who argue in favour of a pre-christian 
origin of the towers. The Book of Armagh,a MS. of the seventh 
century, speaks of the building of a church by Saint Patrick, not 
of lime built hewn stone, but of moist earth; and the Venerable 
Bede refers to a church built of sawn wood covered with reeds, 
after the Scotic (Irish) manner. Mr. Lewis$ draws a parallel 
between the Moslem Minarets and the Round Towers; in a 
word, the advocates of the pre-christian theory are able to point 
.to buildings in other parts of the world, which bear at least 
slight resemblance to the Round Towers; whereas it is not 
apparent that the Christians ever erected towers in any way 
akin to them. The Round Towers, viewed as being of Christian 
origin, are unique. 

Mr. Windele, quoting The Four Masters, applies the name 
Turaghan Angcoire (Fire Tower), to these buildings, and main- 
tains that if, as is probable, Christian anchorites dwelt in them, 
they simply took possession of the works of other men’s hands. 
The Rey. J. Lenigan, who supports the fire-temple theory, 


* See The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland. Dublin; 1845. 


+ See Ecclesiastical Hist. of Iveland, by Rev. J. Lenigan, p. 413, vol. 4. 4 vols. 
Dublin ; 1829. 


t Notices of the City of Cork. Cork; 1839. 


§ ** Notes on some Irish Antiquities,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. 
X., Pp. 137 et seq. 
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points out (a) that the windows, the form of which is of high 
antiquity, face the four cardinal points; (>) that the tower was 
always erected near some place of note, where the church was 
afterwards built ; in fact, the church went to the tower, and not 
the tower to the church. 

Miss Beaufort* points out that if these towers were belfries, 
as has been suggested, their use as such was suddenly and in- 
explicably laid aside. Moreover in some instances they taper 
too much to admit of the placing of a bell within them. As for 
their name Clogh Teach, it is true, says our authoress, that 
clog means bell; but clogh is also stone, and clogad cone or 
pyramid. 

By examining the plate facing p. 51 of Miss Beaufort’s essay, 
it will be perceived that there is great similarity between a Per- 
sian fire altar and the pillar stone at Kilgowen. The authoress 
asserts that ‘‘ going to the stone,” is a common Irish idiom for 
going to church, thus indicating that pre-christian places of wor- 
ship determined the sites of Christian churches. Miss Beaufort 
also points out that in Mayo is a town called Bel, or as it is fre- 
quently spelt Baal. Near this town is a Round Tower, anda 
sacred river ; while in the town itself are preserved many fire 
ceremonies. To these rites I shall refer later. 

Leaving the Round Towers for awhile, let us turn to the 
Scotch Brochs. These are said to have been built for purposes 
of defence. This may be so; but the question is, by whom? 
They are circular buildings of unhewn and uncemented stone. 
That on Mousey Island (Shetlands) is 45 feet high. There are 
60 of them in Sutherland, 79 in Caithness, 70 in the Orkneys, 
75 in the Shetlands, 38 in the Islands of Lewis and Harris, 30 
in Skye, 1 in the Isle of Raasay, 6 on the mainland of Inverness, 
Io in Ross. 

No Irish or Norse chronicle contains an account of their 
building; but there is Norse evidence that the Broch at Mousey 
was in existence A.D.g00. Bronze has been found in these towers, 
and a little iron; the masonry is compactly fitted together, the 


* « Essay upon the Architecture and Antiquities in Ireland previous to the Land- 


i1g of the Anglo-Normans,” by L. C, Beaufort, from Trans. of the R. I. Acad, Dublin; 
1828. ; 
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stones bearing no mark of a tool. The towers consist of a central 
court, with cell-like surrounding chambers; the building tapers 
towards thesummit. Some of these relics of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the country are now covered with mounds of earth and 
grass. Mr. Anderson advances the opinion that burials took 
place in them, after they became thus covered; they have been 
compared with the Nuraghi of Sardinia, but they, unlike the 
Nuraghi, have their centres open. Mr. Anderson asserts that the 
Scottish Broch is unique; nothing like it exists in any explored 
portion of the globe.* 

Before considering the symbols which are to be found on, 
and in, these towers, and elsewhere on the varied Scotch and 
Irish relics, let us dwell, though necessarily in a perfunctory 
manner, upon the stone circles and cairns, which are of a very 
remarkable description. 

Near Drogheda there is a large tumulus called New Grange, 
which has been compared with Gavr Inis, Mer de Morbihan, 
Brittany.+ 

New Grange is seventy feet high. It hasa gallery sixty- 
three feet long, which terminates in a domed chamber. 

At New Grange the entrance is to the south; the gallery 
runs north and south. At Gavr Inis it runs from the south- 
east to the north-west ; the marking on the stones are segments 

_of concentric circles, which spring out of one another. At New 
Grange the line starts from a central point, and runs round and 
round. 

Almost all the Irish dolmens have the cross form; the 
galleries form the limbs, the chamber the centre. In very many 
of these galleries there is a narrow gateway, through which it is 
hard to pass. In New Grange, despite its great size and height, 
the gateway is peculiarly narrow and difficult. The student will 
be reminded of the universal traditions as to initiation cere- 
monies, especially those in the Egyptian pyramids. It is very 
noticeable that people in Cornwall creep through holed stones 
to be cured of rheumatism ; while in France and Cyprus pious 


* Scotland in Pagan Times. The Ivon Age. J. Anderson. Edinburgh; 1883. 
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peasants perform the same rite in order to be regenerated.* 
Part of the initiatory ceremony of certain Australian tribes con- 
sists of creeping under a bough held very closely to the earth, 
leaving just sufficient space for the candidate to crawl be- 
neath it. 

In Scotland we find these underground chambers associated 
with stone circles, and in the belief of the peasantry they were 
places of Pagan worship. At Callernish in the Lewis there is a 
circle of stones with arms proceeding from it, giving the shape 
of across. This circle is composed of thirteen stones, with a 
larger stone in the centre.t 

Mr. Anderson points out that the cairns of the ‘“‘Stone Age”’ 
are structural, whereas those of the later ‘Iron Age”’ are less per- 
fect, being mere heaps of earth. Even those of the ‘‘ Bronze 
Age” are inferior to the earlier work, so that we find a steady 
degeneration of these structures from the Stone Age, through the 
Bronze to the Iron. 

The Stone Age cairns are of great size, as though the work 
of giants; they have, many of them, horn-like projections at the 
corners. This is a point of interest, considering that horns and 
crescents are very usual symbols. Among the North American 
Indians we find references to the “horns of magic” of the 
Chepitch Calm, or great serpent. Horns are symbols found in 
Egypt; and in the fire rite of the Natchez Indians, the people 
range themselves in the form of horns, or of a crescent. 

There is certainly reason for supposing the cairns and circles 
to be connected. Popular legends assert that the latter were 
places of worship; and thereis some evidence that the former were 
places of initiation. Within all these structural horned cairns 
are tripartite chambers, and an approaching gallery with a narrow 
entrance. Miss Beaufort refers to the fact that the Irish monu- 
ments are always near water, as for example, a sacred well or 
stream. Water for lustration plays a prominent part in 
initiatory rites all over the world. In the central chamber at 
New Grange, there are four basins for water. 


* See Miss A. W. Buckland, ‘‘ Cornish and Irish Prehistoric Monuments,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. ix., p. 146 et seq. 


t Scotland in Pagan Times. Bronze and Stone Age, J. Anderson, Edinburgh; 1886. 
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The chambered mound of Maeshowe, a mile to the east of 
the stone circle of Stennis, is 92 feet in diameter, and has a central 
chamber to which leads a narrowing passage. In the winter of 
1152-53, a band of Vikings, who were bound on a pious pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, were obliged to winter in the Orkneys. These 
religious persons broke open the Maeshowe mound to see whether 
there was anything in it which they might “convey,” to use the 
euphemism of Ancient Pistol. 

The fact is chiefly of interest because they scribbled upon 
the walls not only their names, but their views as to the origin of 
the place which they had entered to loot. This proves that its 
origin was even then lost in “the night of time.” The Viking 
theory was that the mound was Lodbrok’s Sorcery Hall. Ragnar 
Lodbrok was the Scandinavian King Arthur; the ancient hero 
was also very frequently the magician. See, for example, the 
shape-shifting magical powers of the Irish Tuatha De. 

Another point of interest lies in the fact that it raises a 
question as to whether the burnt bones, etc., which are sometimes 
—but not always—discovered in the mounds, were really placed 
there by the original builders. If these structures were built for 
sepulchres they would surely have been used, without exception, 
for that purpose. 

I will defer the question of the symbols to a second paper, 
because I wish to quote at some length from Mr. Anderson’s 
conclusions as to the people who reared these mounds. It ap- 
pears to me, in view of the fact that we learn of many priest-led 
emigrations from Atlantis, that there is no reason for supposing 
these relics, though all probably the work of Atlanteans before 
the Celtic influx, were the work of the same people. The Druids 
gained their knowledge from the Atlanteans, or rather, both 
learned from the same universal Wisdom; the Bards were the 
heirs of the remnants of Druidic learning. The student who has 
studied Atlantis, The Pyramids and Stonehenge, and The Begin- 
nings of the Fifth Race, will see much in Mr. Anderson’s remarks 
to confirm the statements made in these works. Mr. Anderson 
says, in speaking of the Bronze implements, the purpose of 
which is unknown to us: ‘‘ The brain that designed, and the 
hand that modelled these forms must have been specially con- 
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versant with the technicalities of complicated processes”’ (p. 226). 
And again, referring to the stone work found in the cairns: 
‘“‘ Ancient flint workers went further than modern knowledge and 
modern skill can follow them ”’ (p. 379). 

Mr. Anderson speculates upon a point which is very signi- 
ficant to students of Thosophy. Immense quantities of gold 
have been found both in ancient American and Celtic monuments. 
The workmanship of the Celtic ornaments is most exquisite; 
the goldsmith who wrought them was no dunce or beginner at 
his art. 

Where did these people find their gold, at a time when there 
was neither silver nor iron? If gold, and tin and copper to make 
bronze, were imported in large quantities, the fact argues trade and 
civilisation. Students of Theosophy will perceive another pos- 
sible hypothesis. In ancient MSS. there is mention of a metal 
called finndruinne, but the nature of this metal is yet undecided. 
In conclusion, Mr. Anderson says: ‘‘ The rudeness which is the 
result of incapacity, the rudeness which is the result of skill and 
calculation, in certain cases may closely resemble each other, 
but in drawing conclusions as to the capacity or incapacity of 
the workman from the mere rudeness of the workmanship, there 
must be discrimination. In the finer forms of these chipped im- 
plements it is manifest that their rudeness is the result of pro- 
cesses carefully adapted to the properties of the material, and 
prepared with a dexterity only to be acquired by practice and 
experience. That their surfaces are always unsmoothed, while 
other implements found with them are finely polished, is evidence 
that the absence of polish in them is the result of intention 
and not of incapacity. And that this abstention from all effort 
to produce a smoother finish of surface and outline than that 
which results from the merely constructional process, ought 
rather to be commended as a merit than censured as a defect in 
the workman’s culture, seems plain from the fact that the form 
when thus finished possesses a character of fitness and beauty 
which is universally acknowledged. This character is the result 
of a single process, perfected toa pitch of delicacy and refinement 
which is now unattainable. That process, which the ancient 
workers invented and brought to such perfection, is the very pro- 
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cess which scientific investigation has now shown to be the most 
suitable to the qualities of the material they employed. This 
material was selected by them in preference to all others, and 
we cannot doubt that it was so selected on account of its special 
suitability to the purpose in view, although it is not abundant, 
and must always have been difficult to procure in Scotland. Is 
it possible, then, to conclude there is no evidence of culture in 
such manifestations of knowledge and skill—in such adaptations 
of means and materials to definite ends and purposes?” (p. 382.) 
Surely these conclusions are very natural if we are dealing with 
the works of a simple people, led by men of knowledge toa 
country far from a corrupt civilisation. A people whom their 
leaders would desire to keep simple in worship and in manners, 
as a reaction from the corrupt customs of luxury and vice which 
they left. 

Conceive of such a people as this, so ruled and instructed, 
and these relics become intelligible; otherwise we are fain to 
share Mr. Anderson’s amazement at finding in this builder of 
great monuments and maker of fine implements, the Scottish 
- “primitive man.” 


I. Hooper. 
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THE. THEOSOPHIC. IDEAy 


THE eloquent and persuasive appeal made by Mr. Nichol in the 
last number of this REVIEW is one with which everyone must 
sympathise, if not entirelyagree. What is the precise relationship 
which exists between that religion which, in one shape or other, 
has been the spiritual life of the West for two thousand years, 
and the Ancient Wisdom, so many milliards older, is the question 
of all others the most important for our study; and I hope that 
he and those whom he represents will understand that it is with 
no purpose of controverting what he has so beautifully said that I 
venture to carry on the discussion a little farther. 

Its authoritative solution can only come from those who 
have means of consulting records which are not within the reach 
of ordinary humanity ; and these seem to hesitate to speak, feeling 
that statements which can have no actual proof, as the scientific 
world counts proof, can hardly gain a hearing, far less credence, 
from the world at large. I do not myself entirely agree that this 
course is the wisest ; I should like, in this matter as in others, to 
have a distinct statement laid down to which we may appeal, 
when future discoveries are made, to show that they are not new 
to us. When the discovery is made without our assistance—as 
even now many confirmations of our views are turning up in all 
kinds of unexpected directions—for us to say: ‘‘Oh, we knew all 
this before, but did not like to speak!” will not gain us credit, 
but rather cover us with contempt and ridicule. But before 
invoking the higher powers, we should first do our own best with 
the materials we actually possess, and I hardly think even this has 
yet been done. Let me for a while take up the question from my 
own point of view, which is one widely apart from that of Mr. 
Nichol and his friends, and see how far the different aspects 
which the One Truth presents to us, thus viewed, can be brought 
into harmony. 
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For practical purposes we may start from Gautama Buddha, 
about 600 years before Christ by the ordinary chronology, though 
nearly 100 years less as we are taught. We need go no further 
than the Light of Asia to learn that this incarnation was one of a 
long series, and of this the very last. Each of these statements 
has a profound significance for us. The first requires us vastly 
to enlarge upon that popular Christian idea of a ‘“‘Teacher sent 
from God,” which regards him simply as one who comes straight 
out of heaven with a bran-new doctrine never heard of before, by 
believing which men are to be ‘“‘saved.’”’ In actual fact, fora 
long space of time, the Being who as Suddhodana’s son was named 
Siddartha, had been to the world (and not to men only) the 
Master of Wisdom, the one Teacher from whom all others, with- 
out exception, directly or indirectly gained their knowledge. The 
wisdom of the Rishis and sages of ancient India was His wisdom; 
the Brahmans amongst whom He incarnated could teach no 
other doctrine but His, except so far as the stream had grown 
sullied in flowing so far from its fountain-head. Time after time 
had He in His own person come amongst His children to clear 
away the briars and thorns which threatened to block the road 
upwards and to raise their thoughts and hearts above this world 
of illusion; century after century the whole world had been 
bathed in the flood of light and life whose source had been His 
vast intelligence and wondrous love. All this time He had been 
“saving”’ men; and this, not from any ‘‘ anger of God ”—for the 
Wisdom knows no God, higher or lower, low enough to hate the 
creatures beneath him; not from an eternal hell—a thousand 
years had yet to pass before men had fallen low enough to invent 
that blasphemy—but from the heavy burden of their lower desires 
and wants, the foolish longings which bring them again and again 
back into incarnation to undergo the weary round of the wheel, 
vainly trying to reproduce, over and over again, the old enjoy- 
ments above which they should have risen to that higher Law of 
Love which He taught. 

And when one who has hitherto known only the ordinary 
Christian view has so far enlarged his ideal of a Teacher, there 
is another wonder waiting for him. After being for so long a 
time the Light of the World, the period had arrived at which 
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He should come for the last time of all to preach the Law, and 
pass away, and give up His place to another. High as He stood 
above the men He taught, there is no finality for Him any more 
than for them; there is an upward path for Him also, and its 
next step takes Him away from the world. We need not, for 
our present purpose, puzzle ourselves with the (so to speak) frag- 
mentary reincarnations of which some hints are given us in the 
third volume of The Secret Doctrine. Precious as these are in 
studying certain curious metaphysical problems, they concern 
the East only; and we may here content ourselves with the 
statement that when Gautama Buddha finally passed into Nir- 
vana His work—His dispensation, to use a familiar phrase—was 
ended. He left behind Him an organisation which has kept up 
His teaching to this day. Superstitions have gathered round it 
—the need, of which Mr. Nichol speaks so feelingly, of a personal 
God to pray to, has introduced much which He Himself would 
disapprove; yet for all this the Buddhism of to-day contains 
more of the valuable elements of His teaching than the Chris- 
tianity of to-day does of Christ’s. 

But—and this is the point on which I desire to lay special 
stress—He left behind Him, not onlya doctrine and an organisa- 
tion (as one may say, a Church) but a Successor—our Master of 
Wisdom, from Whom light and love flow down upon us, as the 
Hindoos of old received it from Him we call Gautama Buddha. 
We may take His name as the Indian books give it, Maitreya, and 
translate it roughly as the Lord of Love. The name is a sug- 
gestive one, and worth study. We must not forget that as 
Masters and Buddhas have their appointed periods of advance, 
so we ourselves are not the men of two thousand years ago; we 
have different capacities and fresh wants, and hence it cannot be 
a matter of chance that whilst they, in the East, had a Master of 
Wisdom, we of the West have instead of Him a Lord of Love. 
What, then, does it mean? 

It means, to begin with, that the New Dispensation really 
has, or at least should have, something to teach the followers of 
the Old. There is, in sorrowful fact, nothing either in the 
doctrine or the morality which the Christian missionaries bring 
into the East from Europe to justify such an assumption; and 
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the endless wars, disturbances and bloodshed their interference 
provokes, certainly find no compensation in the moral improve- 
ment they have effected in the few converts for whom the English 
public contentedly subscribes its millions. But the conceit that 
the ‘“‘heathen are perishing’’ for the lack of such knowledge 
as the Rev. Mr. Chadband and his wife and family can 
furnish them is a grotesque travesty of a true instinct. We 
should, by this time, have learned from the Lord of Love some- 
thing which might add a warmth to the cold light which knows 
no other bliss than the abolishing of Ignorance; and one of the 
chief means of attaining this should have been the work amongst 
us of Him whom we know as Jesus of Nazareth. But, alas, 
‘the spark has burned low.” 

I must, however, guard myself before proceeding to speak, 
according to my small knowledge, of the Master of Nazareth. 
It is the weakness of the English mind—that which makes other 
nations say of us that we are incapable of philosophy—that 
when we get hold of an idea, our first, instinctive use of it is to 
defend ourselves with it against a second. All we want is a for- 
mula—to save us the trouble of thinking any more; as may be 
seen, for example, in the instant and universal acceptance of 
Darwin’s phrase “‘ Natural Selection.” It troubled no one that 
there was no evidence that this was the actual mode of evolution ; 
the scientific public was provided with a ‘blessed word” 
(Mesopotamia would have done just as well) to mutter before all 
difficulties, as the Turk says ‘‘ Kismet’”’—and all need for thought 
was ended. I must fairly warn my readers before going farther, 
that they must not too hastily imagine that what I am saying of 
Jesus is to justify them in making of Him merely (in Mr. Nichol’s 
words) a Personal Being to whom prayer may be offered; the 
object for which I write is to suggest that the Dispensation of 
the Lord of Love means more—far more than this. 

I have said the facts of the case are in possession of those 
who are not at present inclined to give them out to the world. 
I do not myself know precisely when the change took place from 
Gautama to Maitreya, nor can I at all define what or who was 
the Being who actually overshadowed, inspired, or whatever it 
might have been which was done to Jesus to fit Him for his public 
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life. But some general considerations may help us to escape to 
some extent from the painful narrowness of the view to which I 
have referred. The main point to be kept in mind is that the 
Wisdom our own Lord of Love teaches is the same Wisdom 
Gautama Buddha taught for ages before, not something newly 
invented; there is—there can be—no change, except as we in 
course of evolution become capable of receiving more, or as 
in our peculiar circumstances in the West a different side may 
be more needful for us. Similarly, the method of teaching can 
hardly be much modified; there is no conceivable reason to 
suppose that His birth as Jesus of Nazareth has been His only 
attempt to teach us on the physical plane—indeed we have, I 
believe, been distinctly told the contrary. He may have come— 
must have come many times; ‘‘come to His own, and His own 
received Him not”; and (saddest of all) has been rejected in His 
own name, by those who called themselves His followers. Why 
He came in the first instance (if indeed it were the first) amongst 
the Jews we do not know; there may have been some karmic 
necessity, some immediate, pressing need; but the result was in 
many respects unhappy ; the bitter prejudice of race transformed 
the Lord of Love into a Jewish continuation of their blood- 
thirsty tribal God, cut the nascent religion off from all influences 
of the Wisdom around it, and made its professors ‘‘ enemies of 
the human race.” To the present day the evil has continued ; 
‘*Christian missions,” first Catholic, now Protestant, have 
caused more bloodshed than all ‘‘ heathendom” put together. 
The same influence working within has so far hindered every 
attempt of the Higher Powers to set things right ; following the 
original ‘‘twist’’ given to the truth by Saul of Tarsus, the theo- 
logical squabbles over the Creeds settled the final rejection of 
the higher knowledge, and the last relics of true spirituality were 
crushed out in the verbal disputations of the Reformation. 

Why, it may here be asked, have not the Powers taken 
better care for their work? Why /etthe truth be thus obscured ? 
In controversy we should not feel ourselves bound to find an 
answer ; the same question presses yet more hardly on the popu- 
lar Christian view. But we do not postulate, as that does, a 
Ruler of infinite power and above all law; for us the Cycles 
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must run their appointed course, man must come to his very 
lowest point of materiality before beginning the upward path. 
Humanity which, but two thousand years ago, was still capable 
of receiving with enthusiasm the teaching of unselfish aspiration, 
has now split into units, each occupied with the desperate effort, 
as regardless of others as the crowd escaping from a burning 
building, to ‘‘ save his soul” from everlasting physical torture ; 
and even the wisdom, love and power of the Lord of Love can 
only look on sorrowfully and wait the appointed time when these 
blinded struggling souls may come again in better times to learn 
from Him to look back with shame and confusion on the depth 
from which they have emerged. All He can do, we are certain 
that He does; no soul which calls for guidance or help to Jesus 
or whatever name he may give his Ideal, but his prayer reaches 
the Lord of Love and draws down such help as is possible from 
Him. 

But there is nothing which so limits this possibility as the 
limitation of our love and reverence to Jesus of Nazareth. When 
we have put aside from that confused heap of documents of 
various ages—edited and re-edited out of all recognition—which 
is called the Four Gospels, all the old stories picked up and 
credited, like old jokes, to each Master in succession, as many of 
the Buddhist Jatakas were to Gautama Buddha six hundred 
years before ; when we have disentangled all the interpolations 
. of subsequent centuries, intended to make of the Master of the 
World-Wisdom a Jewish Messiah or a Christian sectarian as 
each in turn needed; we find remaining the outlines of a cha- 
racter loving, unselfish, beautiful beyond expression. But (mark 
well) its beauty is not of something new and unheard of before; 
clearly and unmistakably is Jesus of Nazareth, as was Gautama 
Buddha, a ‘‘ Tathagato ”—‘‘ one who walks in the footsteps of 
His predecessors”’ in the marvellous line of Masters of Wisdom ; 
and the lesson of that life in Judea is just the one thing we have 
not learned from it—to know, from His example, what a Master 
is like and to let our hearts burn within us each time we meet 
one in the way. Of all His teaching to His disciples He wrote 
no word (in this also like the Great Ones who preceded Him). 
The love and power of the Lord of Love, to whom He con- 
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tinually appealed as the true speaker of His words—-the true 
worker of His deeds—flowed forth from Him, stirring vibrations 
which yet linger in the hearts of this “evil generation’’; but it 
was to no book He trusted to keep the world alive after He 
was gone. The Father who had sent Him would not leave His 
work uncared for. Who shall say how often since His death 
in Judea the “‘ blood of Jesus” has been shed, and a fresh Sacri- 
fice offered to that overpowering instinct of human nature 
which must have a personal God—safely dead and buried cen- 
turies ago—to oppose to every stirring of fresh life amongst the 
dry bones ? 

From this brief outline it will be seen how I and those who 
see as I do (if any such there be) stand towards Mr. Nichol’s 
petition. We receive it with the most intense and affectionate 
sympathy, yet sternly, though sorrowfully, refuse its prayer. 
I have often spoken of popular religion as furnishing to its votaries 
no more than a pillow for the more conveniently sleeping through 
life; there are thousands—millions—about us who require 
nothing else, and for these their ‘‘ simple gospel” is sufficient. 
We may let them pass; their Bible Societies, Missionary 
Societies, Kensit rows, and other like walkings and talkings in 
their sleep, do not permanently inconvenience us. But when one 
comes to us, drawn by the light of the Wisdom, desiring to learn 
from the Lord of Love, we must speak out to him. We do not 
ask him to diminish by one hair’s breadth the reverence and love 
he has been used to pay to the Jesus of the Gospel narrative— 
God forbid! All, and far more than all, is rightfully due, and 
well spent on Him. But he must bring himself to pass beyond. 
No more may one whose eyes are ever so little opened plume 
himself, like the sleepers around him, on the possession of his 
own private and exclusive Saviour, using the beauty of His 
character and the warmth of His heart’s love only to feed his own 
self-conceit—thanking God that he is not as others, even this— 
(let each one’s conscience supply the blank!). It is unhappily 
possible to make a fresh motive, a new appearance of justifica- 
tion, for this out of the Theosophic doctrine, even as Bunyan’s 
pilgrim found there was a bye-way to Hell from the very gates 
of the Celestial City—and of that man “‘the last state is worse | 
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than the first.” It is no imaginary danger—no rare case; would 
that it were. Once more such an one must enlarge his ideal, 
and understand that Jesus is but one of many manifesta- 
tions of the love of the Father, and that even the Father—the 
Being of whom I have spoken as Maitreya, the Lord of Love—is 
no Jewish-Christian ‘‘ God,” but only One standing many steps 
higher indeed, but on the ladder we are all climbing. For him 
to speak as other Christians do is to hang back from the light, 
and this at his stage is fatal, however dazzling the blaze may be 
to his weak eyes. He must come forth from the flock of God’s 
‘*sheep’’ who graze peacefully and sleep happily, and ‘take 
upon him the whole armour of God” and fight—as a man, a 
sheep no longer ! 

I grant to the full the instinct so profoundly rooted in the 
heart of man, which peremptorily insists on a personal God to 
whom to offer sacrifices and make prayers. But I appeal to the 
world around us, and ask, Who are they who live according to it 
—are they the higher or the lower—do they lead the advance, or 
linger last of all on the line of evolution? Only one answer can 
be given. It has its power just because it is to the greatest 
weakness of human nature that it appeals. It is indeed a broad 
general principle of nature worth laying down for its own sake, 
as well as for itsrelation to our argument, that when we feel our 
hearts go out at once to some view, some line of action, and take 
it up enthusiastically, it is always because it flatters some weak- 
ness—it may be a noble weakness, but a weakness still; the 
medicine we really need for our improvement is bitter to our 
taste, as medicine ever is. The instinct has had its use, and has 
it (in its own proper place) even yet. It is a branch of that “ gre- 
gariousness,” the tendency to gather into a flock like sheep, 
which has brought the savage into families, these into tribes, and 
these into nations. But the turn of the spiral has now come, 
and those who aspire to harmonise themselves with Nature must 
now look the other way. The higher life has now for its aim 
our development into independent, self-contained men, each with 
his own inherent power, his own separate path, his own peculiar 
means of advance—the material from which in the future may 
arise something beyond man. . ‘‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of 
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God”—the divine spark dwells as surely in us as in any of the 
Great Ones of old; and the pledge of one who rallies to the Wisdom 
is (whether he knows it or not) no longer to lie at the feet of Gods, 
true or false, but to rise up and make himself fit to dwell with 
Them—himself as great as any. 

If it is shown me that anything Mrs. Besant has said in her 
truly marvellous expositions of the ideal Christianity (what it was 
meant by its Founder to be, and of which it has fallen so lament- 
ably short in actual execution) contradicts anything I have 
said, I stand (no—I sit) corrected; but I do not think you will 
get off any easier from her. When our two founders publicly 
uttered the formula of the Buddhist creed, they certainly pro- 
mised allegiance to the ideal Buddhism, not the living reality 
about them; and Mrs. Besant, with all her knowledge of the 
deep meanings which underlie the Christian faith, has not gone 
even so far as that. One who has reached that height of vision 
can never limit herself to a single creed, a single Master, how- 
ever good and noble ; and that point each one of us must strive 
to reach. However far below it we may be, we can never con- 
sent—be satisfied—to remain beneath, without treason even to 
that we already know and love. 


ARTHUR A. WELLS. 
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How have I seen in Araby Orion, 
Seen without seeing, till he set again, 
Known the night-noise and the thunder of the lion, 
Silence and sounds of the prodigious plain ! 
Oh! that thy steps among the stars would quicken! 
Lo with what eyes, how eager and alone, 
Seers for the sight have spent themselves nor seen it, 
Kings for the knowledge, and they have not known. 
—St. Paul, F. W. H. Myers. 


IBN ToFAiL, one of the most remarkable of the Spanish-Arabs, 
was born in the beginning of the twelfth century. He was cele- 
brated as a doctor, mathematician, philosopher and poet. It 
appears that he belonged to that class of contemplative philo- 
sophers which the Arabs called “‘ Ischrakiyyin ’’—the followers of 
‘a certain Oriental philosophy’? who were supposed to have 
followed Plato. 

M. Tholuck tries to derive the word ischrak from the mysti- 
cal ¢wricpos, which he renders “illumination,” but according to 
Munk it is derived from meschrek (east), who thinks the name 
refers to certain Oriental doctrines which had been found in 
Alexandria.* 

The following account of Ibn Tofail’s (or Abubacer’s) 
celebrated treatise is taken from the French analysis of Munk.+ 

The full title is “‘ The Living One, the Son of the Waking 
One ”’—(’Hayy means the Living One). 

Following a story taken from Ibn-Sina, the hero of this 

* Casiri speaks of a work by Ibn Tofail called The Mysteries of Oriental Wisdom, 
and Averroés reported that Avicenna had written a work called Philosophia 


Orientalis, which is lost, wherein he contradicts his Aristotelian principles and ‘‘ con- 
ceives of God as a heavenly body.'’ He is said to have written this book at the end 


of his life. 
+ Munk (S.), Mélanges de Philosophie juive et arabe. Paris; 1857. 
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work, Hayy the Solitary, is born without father or mother in an 
uninhabited island near the equator. . 

Through certain physical circumstances which replace the 
natural process of birth, the child arises from the ground, and a 
gazelle takes care of it and nourishes it. The different stages of 
growth are marked by successive periods of progressive knowledge 
of things in general. 

The first knowledge which comes to ’Hayy is confined to the 
things of the senses, and he gradually acquires a knowledge of the 
world which surrounds him and acquires notions of physics. 
Later he begins to recognise in the varieties of things a common 
link which unites them. Beings are on one hand multiple, on 
another witive ; by virtue of their accidents they are multiple and 
yet one by virtue of their actual essence. This leads him to study 
in what consist the accidents and where is the essence of things 
and he thus begins to distinguish in all things, matter and form. 

The first form is that of species. All bodies have in common 
the corporeal form; they vary in the forms of genera and species 
but include the form of the substance. Bodies in general are com- 
posed of a primal matter and of the forms of corporeity and sub-: 
stance. 

By contemplating thus matter and form, the recluse finds 
himself on the threshold of the spiritual world. It is obvious that 
lower forms are produced by something; there is, therefore, 
necessarily something which makes forms, for all that which is 
produced must have a producer. 

Turning his regard tothe sky, ’Hayy finds there a variety of 
superior or celestial bodies. These bodies cannot be infinite; 
he recognises the finitude of the heavens and the celestial 
spheres. 

The spheres, with that which they contain, are as a single 
individual, and in this manner the whole universe forms one 
unity. Is the universe eternal, or has it had a beginning in time? 
This is the question to which the Solitary One can find no 
answer ; for there are equally strong reasons in favour of each 
hypothesis. : 

But it is plain, however, that he leans rather to the eternity 
of the world. However this may be, he recognises that there is 
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an agent who perpetuates the existence of the world and sets it 
in motion. This “‘ being’ is not a body, nor the faculty of a 
body; He is the form of the universe. 

And since all beings are the work of this superior being, or 
of God, our thoughts in contemplating the work ought also to be 
turned towards the Worker, to His goodness and perfection. All 
forms are found in Him and are issues of His activity, and in a 
certain way there is no other being than He. 

Returning to the intellectual faculty which is in him, the 
Solitary finds that it is in itself absolutely incorporeal, since it 
can conceive of being apart from all dimension and quality, 
which is impossible to the senses and also to the imaginative 
faculty. 

It is indeed the true substance of the man, it knows neither 
birth nor death. It is disturbed by matter, and it ought to 
struggle to disengage itself therefrom, by giving to the body only 
the care absolutely necessary to its existence. The beatitude of 
this substance and its pain are by reason of its union with or 
separation from God. Nothing that is under the celestial sphere 
is equal to this substance, but it is found in a higher degree in 
the celestial bodies (the intelligences of the spheres). Man, re- 
sembling the three species of beings, that is, other animals, the 
celestial bodies and the being who is indeed one, must of necessity 
resemble all three in his actions and in his attributes. 

The Solitary then examines the actions by which the perfect 
man resembles each of the three species, and how by detaching 
himself successfully from all that is inferior he must arrive at 
the last station, that is to resemble God and to be united to 
Him. 

He seeks to detach himself from everything that pertains to 
the senses or to the imagination, to annihilate as it were himself, 
that nothing may exist but thought. That which he sees in this 
condition he cannot describe, and it is only by imagery that he 
can represent all that he has seen in the spiritual world. He 
thinks himself entirely identified with the Supreme Being, and 
the whole universe seems to him to exist in God alone, whose 
light pervades all things and manifests itself more or less in all 
beings, according to the degree of their purity. Multiplicity only 
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exists for the body and the senses; it disappears entirely for him 
who is detached from matter. . 

And it is thus that, from one consequence to another, our 
philosopher, without confessing it to himself, conducts his 
Solitary to pantheism. 

Having arrived at the highest degree of contemplation, "Hayy 
contemplates not the Deity itself, but its reflection in the universe, 
from the highest celestial sphere to the earth. And here the 
author, forgetting his véle of philosopher and his scientific mission, 
abandons himself utterly to his imagination and gives himself 
up to poetical musings. 

The Solitary sees in succession the apparition of God in the 
intelligences of the different spheres, even down to the sublunary 
world. 

It appears more and more refulgent in the superior spheres, 
but in the world of birth and of destruction, it appears but as the 
reflection of the sun in troubled waters. Then returning to its 
own essence, the Solitary recognises that there are multitudes 
of other individual essences like his own, of which some are 
surrounded with splendours and some are thrown among darkness 
and distress ; these are the pure and the impure souls. 

The Solitary sees all this in the state of ecstasy, and when he 
comes back to himself, he finds himself in the sensible world, and 
he loses the sight of the diviner world, for, adds the author, this 
lower world and the superior world resemble two wives of one 
husband; the latter cannot please one without irritating the 
other. 

Ibn Tofail, in completing his task, has to demonstrate 
that the results obtained by his Solitary were not in opposition 
to revealed religion and especially to Mohammedanism, for since 
philosophy and religion both contain the absolute truth, they 
could not be mutually contradictory. 

"Hayy having succeeded at fifty years of age in raising himself 
by pure thought to the knowledge of the truth, is placed en rapport 
with a man who, through the religious path, has arrived at the 
same result, and who, recognising, as ’Hayy does also, the trouble 
which the senses introduce into the meditative and contemplative 
life, wishes to escape from the inconvenience of society, and 
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comes from a neighbouring island to seek refuge in the desert 
island inhabited by ’Hayy. 

When the two Solitaries meet, Asal (that is the name of the 
man of religion) having managed to teach ’Hayy how to speak, 
instructs him in religion and teaches him the duties and the dis- 
cipline that it imposes on man. The result of their conferences 
is that the truths taught by religion and philosophy are abso- 
lutely identical, but that in religion they are put in a form which 
renders them more accessible to the vulgar; the anthropomor- 
phisms of the Koran, and the description there found of a future 
life, are only images, which have a profound meaning. Religion 
has come to the help of the majority of men, who cannot raise 
themselves by thought alone unto the absolute truth, and walk 
in the way traced out by it. 

And it is also in the interests of the vulgar that religion | 
permits men to amass worldly goods and to enjoy them in full 
liberty, which is not desirable for the wise. ’Hayy evinces a 
desire to go among men and teach them the truth in its true 
light such as he has found it for himself, and Asal accedes to his 
wish, though with regret. The two Solitaries, with the help of a 
ship which accidentally passes their island, proceed to the 
island which As4l formerly lived on, and where his friends give 
*Hayy a most cordial welcome. But as ’Hayy unfolds his 
views, their friendship begins to cool, and the philosopher, 
coming to the conclusion that he has undertaken an impossible 
task, returns to his island accompanied by Asal. Here the two 
friends, renouncing human intercourse for ever, dedicate their 
lives to austerities and contemplation. 

Thus ends the analysis given by Munk, who it will be seen is 
not entirely in sympathy with this strange "Hayy. 

It is worthy of remark that the first knowledge acquired by 
this child of nature is the knowledge of doubt—“ of the terrible 
doubt of appearances.” 

Out of this doubt, using the whole realm of physics merely 
to sharpen his wits upon, he perfects the fabric of his logic, and 
the intellect proclaims its own defeat. 

Are the shows of the world eternal? If they are, who made 
them so? If they are not, if they are but the 
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Moving row 
Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the sun-illumined lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the show; 
then where is the ultimate Referee to be sought, what is the 
criterion of reality ? 

Into this ‘‘ Sun-illumined Lantern,” the child of nature gazes 
with increasing weariness as with increasing wisdom, perceiving 
in the great structure of physical science, ‘‘a temple of the 
understanding which reason has deserted,” a mere collection of 
facts wanting the combining medium which shall make of the 
cosmos an organic whole. 

Then on a sudden the whole problem of physics and psycho- 
physics resolves itself into the problem of a point of view—an 
attitude of mind. In one moment of self-affirmation, the ego 
within posits himself as real in his own right, the ‘‘ philosophic 
leap’ is taken, he finds an intelligence akin to his own in that 
of the Divine Architect, he is at home in the temple of the 
Spirit. 

Before the mind of the visionary passes a colossal defile of 
the hosts and powers of nature, each after their kind, but all 
children of mind, intelligences in their own provinces, each one 
shining according to its capacity for reflecting light, and ‘‘ the 
souls mounting up to God, go by him like thin flames.” 

Like other visionaries, afflicted witha total ignorance of the 
world and its ways, he rushes forth with his friend to try to- 
teach men what they do not wish to know, and failing entirely to 
do so he returns again to the more perfect life of solitude, to 

Love his love unto himself alone 
And know his knowledge to the world unknown. 

This work has been translated into Hebrew with a most 
erudite commentary by Moses of Narbonne (1349). The original 
Arabic is published with a Latin translation by Pococke, under 
the title of Philosophus Autodidactus, and there is an English 
translation from the Arabic by Simon Ockley called The Improve- 
ment of Human Reason exhibited in the Life of Hai Ebn Yokdhan 
(London, 1711). 

A. L. BEATRICE HARDCASTLE, 
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One of the most singular characteristics of our present era is 
that any man who takes strong ground in favour of religion 
exposes himself to the suspicion of either weakness or insincerity. 
With one exception, that of France during the Reign of Terror, 
there is perhaps no case in history where religion has been publicly 
discredited, and an avowal of it by intelligent people considered 
strange. So beautiful a thing is it, so elevated in its quality and 
bearings and influences, so associated with the highest thought 
of duty and devotion and God, that it has received the reverence 
of all nations in all times. Not monopolised by any name or 
any sect, universal as the air and the light, men have everywhere 
rejoiced in it during life, and welcomed its consolations at 
death. 

And yet in our own day a distrust of it has cropped out all 
over the surface of this land,* and to some extent of the whole 
English-speaking world. Not that infidelity is fashionable or 
that literature hostile to religion has popular support, but that 

the conviction of its necessity as an element of true manhood 
“has been sapped, and the supposition that prominence in religious 
things is any guarantee of piety is quietly smiled at. In our 
country the cause for this lamentable change is two-fold. 

One is that the differentiation into isolated sects under the 
pressure of doctrinal opinion has been a practical avowal that the 
separating assertion of dogma is more important than the unify- 
ing influence of religion. The oneness of Divine Fatherhood and 
. the universality of human brotherhood do not withstand the 
belief that one must hold a certain book to be inspired, or a 
certain person to be divine, or receive baptism all over the body 
instead of a part, or affirm an experience of a sudden spiritual 


* This lecture was delivered in the United States 
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change. For spiritual affinity has been substituted intellectual 
affinity, with the result that piety has been obscured in the 
presence of dogma and the energy of philanthropic effort turned 
into the maintenance of sectarian organisations and temples and 
priesthoods. The churches are closed save for two or three 
occasions per week, when the denominational peculiarities are 
set forth, and the funds are spent in keeping them up for those 
occasions. 

The other is that religion has come to be considered separa- 
ble from moral character and to exist without it. No Church 
has formally proclaimed that a man may be dishonest, grasping, 
licentious, cruel, false to promises, and still be welcome to its 
membership, yet every Church has informally done so by refusing 
to expel those classes from that membership. I have no recollec- 
tion of ever hearing that a man has been excommunicated on 
moral grounds. 

The effect of this two-fold cause is widespread. A flavour 
of unreality has come to attach to religion itself; the fact that a 
man is a Church member means nothing in the business world}; 
if he is specially conspicuous in religious matters, a suspicion 
arises that he has some concealed purpose to assist. Some pur- 
suits—politics in particular—are openly admitted to release 
from the ordinary obligations of moral law and Church connec- 
tion, so that to gain an office or to carry an election a man may 
do much of evil without any censure for inconsistency. But 
the sincerely devout, the high-principled moralist and the 
cynical observer alike note the quality of the religious world, 
and the vast body of indifferent spectators more or less con- 
sciously sense it, so that a gradual distrust of the name and the 
thing permeates the wholecommunity. Religion is half-believed 
the mark of the feeble or the cloak of the schemer, and so, as I 
have said, a public defence of it arouses suspicion of either weak- 
ness or insincerity. 

And yet so real is it, so deathless, so enduring, that it is 
certain to survive every perversion and every travesty, to ulti- 
mately regain its ascendency in the human heart and its sove- 
reignty over human life. Nothing can for long supplant it. 
Philosophy cannot, nor ethics, nor science; and what else has 
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ever pretended to rivalry? You may force or cajole man away 
from his gaze on the Divine, but when the force or the cajolery 
abates he turns again to the light from which he has sprung and 
to which he hopes to return. 

In a remarkable work written many years ago and now out 
of print, Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, the author begins with 
a close analysis of the religious sentiment, and shows that its 
ultimate resolution is into a sense of dependence. We, whose help- 
lessness is incessantly forced home to us by the surroundings of 
natural forces before which we are powerless asa feather ina 
gale, know instinctively that behind them must be a peace which 
passeth understanding, that they are not self-created, but are 
from a Power upon which they and we alike depend. The 
veriest faculties of man, intelligence, sentiment, conscience, the 
soul, seek to realise that Power, to bring it within the range of 
perception, to sense something of its nature and grandeur and 
workings. Unable, of course, to comprehend it, for they have 
limitations and it has none, they at least can rise to a concep- 
tion which is analogically correct. For, taking the highest and 
purest qualities of human nature, those qualities, such as wisdom, 
goodness, and beneficence, which instinct leads it to call God- 
like in humanity, they raise them to an infinite degree and repose 
under that limitless expanse. A two-fold process goes on. As 
the various sections of human nature enlarge and refine, mind 
and heart and conscience becoming ever fuller and more potent, 
the conception of God is purified. It expresses the stage to 
which civilisation has attained. Heaven is the reflection of 
earth. But the tie connecting them, which is never broken, that 
sense of dependence which is perpetually present, prompts to 
some distinct, some symbolic manifestation, something which 
may voice the consciousness of relation, even rectify relation 
when it has been disturbed. And so along with speculations as 
to the nature of God arises a method by which He may be 
approached, and a ritual is the partner of accreed. As the doc- 
trinal theory elaborates, the ceremonious expression expands, 
and the thought and the aspiration unite in effort to placate or 
move or stimulate the One above. 

But then comes a later stage. So long as the fitful and im- 
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perfect characteristics of humanity are attributed to the Supreme 
Being, so long will there be a supposition that similar influences 
can modify Him. Sacrifice and penance and petition mean that 
God will change as man changes. But the doctrine of Divine 
changeableness weakens steadily as perception of the real order 
of things in the universe discloses the Reign of Law. Science 
has started out on investigation, and every step makes more cer- 
tain that every section of the cosmos is under rule which is so 
fixed that nothing can swerve it from its hold, and so omnipresent 
that nothing can elude its operation. All fancies of caprice or 
accident fade away as this magnificent conception of pervading - 
Law displaces that of fitful purpose or constant interposition. 
Gradually it is seen that the uniformity of processes in Nature, 
the universal sweep of the law of causation, the symmetry and 
oneness perceived afresh as each new field is opened up and 
searched, are an expression of the character of the Creator, dis- 
close His being, manifest His will. Heis no longer supposed 
vacillating or inconstant like ourselves ; the considerations which 
move us are powerless with Him; we must see Him in the light 
of His own works. The student and the mystic unite in affirm- 
ing those words of the Apostle, ‘‘In Him is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” 

Of course this altered conception of Deity in no way abates 
the sense of dependence, but it very greatly affects the mode in 
which that dependence is recognised. Everything which implies 
that God is to change has to disappear, and everything which 
asserts that’we ourselves are to change has to prevail. The Law 
is the expression of Infinite Wisdom, and as the Wisdom cannot 
alter, neither can it. But it is our place to conform to that un- 
alterable Law, and so the effort is not to adapt it to us but us to 
it, the prayer is not for help to escape penal consequences, but 
for help to accomplish entire obedience. The dissolving 
doctrine of anthropomorphism carries with it its allied dramatic 
ritual, and as the two vanish before the soul they leave it face to 
face with the simple truths of a changeless Deity and a dutiful 
humanity. 

This means an advanced stage of progressive intelligence. 
It is the product of large scientific range and of high spiritual 
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attainment. It proclaims the era when religion is freed from 
infantile or unworthy habiliments, and when it appears with 
reasonableness, benignness, and dignity. Everything suggestive 
of unreality or weakness or artifice has passed away, and it 
speaks with a voice rational, weighty, Divine. 

Such, rapidly sketched, is the historic evolution of religion. 
In the savage it begins with terror at natural disturbances— 
storms, eclipses, earthquakes, and so forth, which are attributed 
to the anger of Gods—and, gradually losing that quality as the 
regularity of Nature is discerned, becomes transformed to loving 
reverence as the Divine character is perceived through its mani- 
festations in the highest man. How true it is that “‘the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” but that ‘‘love is the 
fulfilling of the law”! . 

At every stage of a refining religious sentiment, pervading 
all its thought, colouring all its expression, is the perpetual 
presence of the sense of dependence. But dependence upon 
what? Evidently something higher, for things do not “depend” 
from below. A vague force would be this; but a vague force 
would not account for the intelligence of which even the smallest 
object in the physical universe gives proof, nor would it account 
for the sympathetic emotions which are the crown of humanity 
and presuppose a source. An equitable law would do so; but 
an equitable law means a union of justice, wisdom and power, 
and these abstract qualities could no more spring into a sponta- 
neous organisation than abstract mathematics could spontaneously 
materialise into a treatise on equations. A finite deity would 
be so; but a finite Deity, however vast, could not meet the 
demands of a human soul, or even justify his own existence to 
the mind. Nothing short of an Infinite Being, infinite in senti- 
ment as in function, can fill the requirements of reason, heart 
and faith. That such a Being must transcend the utmost range 
of human comprehension is certain, for an understood God would 
be no God at all; but that He must have points of contact with 
His own creatures, connections by which they may sense His 
nature and His presence, is equally certain, for without them He 
would be but a name, a mere phrase connoting neither origina- 
tion on His side nor dependence upon ours, This Being must 
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have a word to denote Him, some term which will indicate the 
Infinite One before whom we all stand and in whom we all subsist. 
This word in Anglo-Saxon is GoD. 

At the present era in human history a very decided com- 
bination of varied conditions has brought about a marked epoch 
in religious affairs. These conditions have been often described. 
They are social, intellectual, moral, spiritual. They mean that 
great changes have come to pass in the state of the superior 
nations, and that greater ones are impending. It is not merely 
that there is a diffused unrest, or even that satisfaction cannot 
be found in either the genius or the trend of progressing civilisa- 
tion, though both are facts. More than these is a steadily 
solidifying conviction that some radical evil underlies and taints 
all the soil whereon the human plant has rested so many ages, 
and wherefrom it is daily drawing its life and energy and thought. 
The evil is not superficial, it is deep and vast ; itis not temporary, 
for time but aggravates its manifestations and their intensity. 
Political changes will not eradicate it, since they pierce too 
slightly down; ethical systems are no cure, for they need a 
sanction, and a sanction to be conclusive must go to the root of 
things; philosophy is inadequate, since it is but a generalised 
statement of facts, not at all a medicament for their cure. And 
as we search into the character of the evil and question what 
must be its only efficient treatment, we see at last that nowhere 
else can such treatment be found than in that ultimate fact in 
the religious nature of man—the sense of dependence. It is a 
universal fact, for all men possess it; it implies an authoritative 
source of control and guidance, for the very word ‘‘ dependence ”’ 
expresses subordination to a superior and for identical reasons. 
The evil of humanity may be healed, but only if religion be the 
healer. 

But what religion? From the family of them, which shall 
we select as the one capable of such an office and with fitness 
for universal acceptance? Evidently there is none. Each ex- 
presses some one phase of truth, is partial, inadequate, not 
rounded, confined geographically to races or continents. But 
the religion of humanity must be as broad as humanity. It must 
yoice Only certainties, for otherwise there will be doubt; and it 
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must abjure speculation, for otherwise there will be discord. It 
must provide for the spiritual instinct and for spiritual endeavour ; 
it must be so simple as to feed the masses, yet so lofty as to in- 
spire genius. Arm in arm with science and history in cordial 
fraternity, its prescriptions need the support of both, for they 
must have assurance from all recorded knowledge and from 
all recorded fact. Of no one member of the family of religions 
can all this be said. Each is defective, local, insufficient. The 
human element is too dominating. The family traits overpower 
the Divine likeness. Of an adequate religion the reverse must 
be true. Its parentage must be from above, it must be a union 
of spiritual aspiration with solid intelligence, and its celestial 
quality must be so obvious that all children of heaven in every 
land shall recognise and greet it. Strictly speaking, such is 
Religion rather than a religion. : 

This, indeed, has existed through all time. Coeval with 
intelligent humanity, for the same informing principle which 
made men rational made them reverent, it has never died during 
any portion of the ages, though it has often been smothered in 
ecclesiastical systems which accompanied the birth of far later 
faiths, and has sometimes been driven into a retirement which 
seemed an exile. Whatever of true belief and genuine spirituality 
has appeared in the world has been a manifestation of it, and 
now and again it has emerged gloriously from all clouds and 
shown itself in brilliancy and grandeur for a season. Not a 
doctrinal construction, though it has of necessity a frame-work 
of truth; not a vagary of mysticism, though the spiritual force 
is its very essence; it is veritable religion, so comprehensive as 
to include every fact known or to be discovered, so vital as to 
persist but with growing strength through the upward evolution 
of humanity and in each evolving individual. Its name is 
THEOSOPHY. 

Theosophy is the expression of what must underlie every 
religion, that which gives each any foundation or quality as such, 
yet free from the earthy elements which make each one erroneous 
and temporary. It is, as I have said, Religion rather than a 
religion, but as that treatment would be somewhat abstract, and 
as our practical human minds need some distinct shape for real 
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apprehension, let us treat Theosophy as a religion itself, not, 
indeed, as a fresh rival to those already in the field, or as at war 
with all that we know as such, but preferably as the embodiment 
of the true spiritual principle in a tangible, intelligent form. 
How does it meet the requirements of the soul, and why does it 
commend itself in any special way to the thoughtful and the 
devout ? 
ALEXANDER FULLERTON. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THEOSOPHICAL “ACTIVITIES 


Tue Annual Report of the Rangoon Branch of the Theosophical 
Society lies before us. They have fifteen members and forty-two 
regular weekly meetings have been held during 

India the year, besides special classes. The books 
studied were The Seven Principles of Man, Karma, 

and Light on the Path. The Branch was chartered in 1885. Mrs. 
Besant’s late visit has been of much assistance. During her voyage 
across from Madras on board the s.s. ‘‘ Pentakota,” at the special 
request of the Captain and passengers, Mrs. Besant spoke on ** Man 
the Master of His Destiny.” In Rangoon Mrs. Besant lectured in 
the Jubilee Hall on ‘‘ Theosophy and Its Aims,” “ Theosophy, Its 
Place in Thought and Action,” ‘‘ Materialism Overthrown by 
Science,” ‘‘ Can a Man of the World lead a Spiritual Life ?”’ and also 
addressed the boys of the Madooray Pillay Hindu High School. On 
January 13th Mrs. Besant sailed for Calcutta direct, leaving the 
President-Founder, who had accompanied her from Madras, and the 
Siamese prince, the Rev. J. G. Jinawara Wansa, to go to Moulmein, 
where their efforts seem to promise the establishment of an educa- 
tional movement like the one in Ceylon. After lecturing on “ The 
Teaehings of the Lord Buddha,” Colonel Olcott started for Mandalay 
to confer with the Tha-tha-na-baing (or Buddhist chief potentate) 
and other dignitaries, on the subjects of education in Burma and the 
union of the Buddhists of Burma, Ceylon and Siam in one great re- 
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ligious fraternity under H.M. the King of Siam, the sole surviving 
Buddhist sovereign. 

Our indefatigable President is, we understand, planning a visit 
to South Africa if enough funds can be raised to pay the cost of the 
journey, for it is not considered probable that a lecturing tour at the 
Cape would be likely to cover its expenses. 


Four lectures were delivered before the Blavatsky Lodge during 
the month. Mr. Leadbeater, on February 2nd, took, as the basis 
of his address, H. Fielding’s book on Burma, 
Europe The Soul of a Psople, and from his personal obser- 
vations during his own visit to that country, he 
was able to confirm and supplement much of the author’s informa- 
tion; Mr.- Moore was brilliant and abstruse on February gth, as 
might be expected on such a subject as “‘ Creation, or the Trans- 
formation of Energy”; Mr. Mead, on February 16th, gave the Lodge 
the result of his study of contemporary opinions on ‘‘ Hermes the 
Thrice-Greatest,” and on February 23rd, Mr. Herbert Burrows, in 
his long-delayed lecture on “‘ The Light that Faileth Not,” pointed 
out how in religion, science, and philosophy, the enquirer was 
brought face to face with problems to which Theosophy alone afforded 
a clue. 

Mr. Leadbeater’s Sunday evening seven o’clock lectures area 
great success. 

The Bristol Branch devotes alternate Tuesdays to a class for 
the reading of The Ancient Wisdom. The lectures during the month 
have been a paper by Mr. Sibree on ‘‘ Some Aspects of Adoptionism ” 
and one by Miss Parsons on ‘“* The Fourth Dimension.” 

The Chiswick Branch held its annual meeting on January 23rd, 
and re-elected its officers. 

From the Dutch Section we hear that Mr. Wilhelmi lectured in 
Rotterdam on ‘‘ Lessing and his Ideas in connection with Theo- 
sophy,” and Mrs. Windust spoke in the same town on “ Theosophy 
in Daily Life.’ Mr. van Manen lectured in Delft on ‘‘ Theosophy 
and Occultism.” This was the third lecture in Delft during the 
winter. The Students’ Centre continues its lectures, of which the 
fourth has now been given by Mr. Fricke on “ Proofs of the Existence 
of the Soul.’ The average number present has been 150; a fair num- 
ber of books and pamphlets have been sold. Mr. Fricke has started 


a class for the study of the seven manuals in their order of publica- 
6 
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tion, which meets regularly every Monday evening at eight o’clock 
at the headquarters in Amsterdam. In the Hague Branch a Secret 
Doctrine Class has been formed similar to that under the direction of 
Mrs. Windust. In Rotterdam, Haarlem and Helder weekly classes 
for the study of The Ancient Wisdom do a great deal towards solidify- 
ing the knowledge of the members. A remarkable feature in the 
literary work is the publication of a third thousand of Annie Besant’s 
Kort Begrip dey Theosofie (A Rough Outline of Theosophy). Transla- 
tions are in the press of G. R. S. Mead’s Theosophy and Occultism and 
Annie Besant’s Masters as Facts and Ideals, and one of A. P. Sinnett’s 
Esoteric Buddhism is in preparation and will appear first in Theosophia 
and then in book form. 

A few new members who have recently joined have formed a 
centre at Liege in Belgium. . 

The Copenhagen Branch announces that it has divided into two, 
the new branch is called the ‘ Eirene.” 


‘Tue tours of Mrs. Davies, Miss Walsh, Dr. Burnett and Mrs. 
Scott are of the utmost value, though some of these workers have as 
their speciality rather interior Branch work than 
America the reaching of the public.” The work of Mrs. 
Scott and Dr. Burnett is admirably arranged. 
Dr. Burnett goes in advance, meets outsiders, gets new members, 
and starts things generally, whereupon Mrs. Scott follows after and 
conducts classes until such time as she is ready to go to a new field. 
Amongst other towns Kansas City, Leavenworth and St. Joseph have 
thus been visited. The Propaganda Fund money is used to its last 
farthing, and much more could be profitably employed. 


Tue Third Annual Convention of the New Zealand Section was held 
in Christchurch on Friday, December 30th, 1898, and like its prede- 
cessors was a very successful, harmonious and 
useful meeting. Delegates attended from Auck- 
land, Dunedin and Wellington, and the General 
Secretary, Dr. C. W. Sanders, also went down from Auckland. A 
full report will be given later when the General Secretary returns to 
Headquarters. 

Dr. Sanders, accompanied by the Auckland delegates, Mr. and 
Mrs. Draffin, paid a visit to Dunedin after the Convention, and 
Wellington has also been visited, Lectures have been given at 


New Zealand 
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hese places and much good work has been done of which the Sec- 
ion will reap the benefit. 

The book-stall at the Auckland Exhibition has been quite a 
success ; it has caused much inquiry into matters Theosophical and 
a good deal of literature has been sold. A knowledge of the Society 
and its aims has been very widely spread in consequence. 

Apart from the foregoing there is not very much to report. 
Branch meetings for study are mostly suspended during the Christ- 
mas holidays, though the public meetings continue, and are fairly well 
attended, the holiday season bringing country members and visitors 
into the towns. 

The Auckland members are looking forward to a visit from Dr. 
Marques, who will shortly pass through on his way from Honolulu 
to Sydney to take up the duties of General Secretary of the Austra- 
lian Section. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


An ADDITION To FRENCH THEOSOPHIC LITERATURE 


L’Homme et ses Corps. By Mrs. Besant. Translated by F. B. 
(Brussels: Georges Balat; 1899.) 


Our Theosophical literature in France is rapidly growing. Only a 
few weeks ago the lectures delivered by Mr. Chatterji in Brussels 
entitled La Philosophie Esoterique de I’Inde, appeared in book form, and 
now the translator of these lectures has added to the stock one of the 
most useful of the manuals familiar to English readers. Nothing, of 
course, need be said here as to the work which now appears in a 
foreign dress; it is one of the standard works of Theosophy and is 
known to every student. The present translation appears in the 
characteristic yellow paper covers of French books and is very neatly 
printed and got up. The translator promises to lay Theosophical 
readers under a further obligation by the publication of a French 
edition of The Ancient Wisdom. Ay NEG. 


A TREATISE ON MESMERISM 
Human Magnetism, or How to Hypnotise. By James Coates. 
(London: George Redway; 1897.) 
Tuts is not a book which is likely to receive much attention from 
the strictly scientific student of hypnotism, coming as it does from 
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a “ professor ” and a public demonstrator of the art ; but, nevertheless, 
it is a book which will bear favourable comparison with many other 
works on the same subject written from a more critical standpoint. 
Mesmerism or hypnotism has passed through a most curious and 
interesting series of changes since Mesmer brought it to the notice of 
the public and of science in the fantastic but effective manner of 
which most of us have heard the history. The over-cautious, but 
very conscientious report of the first French commission did much by 
its discouragement of scientific investigation to relegate the study to 
more or less inaccurate observers, who were naturally more interested 
in displaying the marvellous side and in manufacturing impressive 
theories than in observing on lines of dryresearch. Then after many 
years of neglect the subject came before the scientific world in a more 
palatable form and the production of hypnotic states by the tiring of 
certain nerves and other more or less understandable means appeared 
to bring the subject out of the region of pure charlatanry. But 
later work, even by men of strictly scientific method, has shown that 
there must be a limit to incredulity as well as to credulity, and that 
phenomena which cannot be attributed to familiar nervous causes 
are sometimes to be met with. 

Mr. Coates shows himself to be well acquainted with the work 
which has been done on scientific lines, but the looseness of quotation 
and of reference takes away the value of the book from a student’s 
point of view. For a general account of the methods which have 
been adopted in mesmerising, however, it may be found useful, and 
this we take it is the chief purpose of the author. He holds to the 
view that there is a real ‘‘ magnetic’”’ aura which is responsible for 
many of the phenomena, especially those of healing, and expounds 
the once familiar but now almost forgotten art of phreno-mesmerism. 
Clairvoyance also and the higher phenomena are dealt with, but the 
writer is not disposed to minimise the action of suggestion in the 
ordinary experiments. 

The nature and extent of the influence which the operator exerts 
upon the subject are of course still for the most part undecided, but 
there cannot be much doubt that the more recent investigations are 
tending towards a recognition of some direct action between the two 
which is not covered by the ordinary activity of the senses. But 
how much of the older ideas as to “‘ magnetism,” or the “‘nervaura” 
of which Mr. Coates claims to demonstrate the existence, will be 
found of permanent value is a matter which has yet to be answered. 
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It may be that, as in electrical science, much which has been attributed 
to ‘‘ fluids” or substances of some kind will be found to be fields 

activity—stresses, whirls or vibrations—in some ethereal medium. 
No one now supposes the action of a magnet to be due to an envelop- 
ing fluid or aura which can be transferred from one piece of iron to 
another—much as one would transfer water by buckets. A rotation 


p) 


of the ether along the ‘“‘lines of force’ is much more competent to 
explain the matter, and in some such manner one may conceivably 
also find a partial explanation of ‘‘ animal magnetism”’ in so far as 
there is shown to be a direct influence between one person and 
another. But this is of course mere speculation. 


A.M. G. 


OccuULTISM AND DOoLuars 


Occult Philosophy or Magic. By Henry Cornelius Agrippa. Book 
I. Natural Magic. (Chicago: Hahn and Whitehead; 
1898.) 
Tuis is a mere collection of various scraps—for the most part consist- 
ing of the work of Cornelius Agrippa, but filled out by a series of 
short papers reproduced from the writings of Henry Morley and three 
chapters headed ‘ Original and Selected.” We need not say much 
about the work of Cornelius Agrippa—everyone interested in works 
on magic must be more or less familiar with this medieval author— 
nor do the interesting little essays appropriated from Mr. Morley 
call for notice here, but perhaps a few words will not be out of place 
on the ‘‘ Original and Selected”’ chapters. 

These three sections are entitled: ‘Order of the Empyrean 
Heaven,” ‘‘Symbols of the Alchemists” and ‘“‘ The Magic Mirror, a 
Message to Mystics.” The first two are evidently among the “ se- 
lected” division, and the titles give sufficient clue to the contents. 
** The Magic Mirror,’”’ however, seems to be more or less original, and 
displays a very ingenious system of “occultism” adopted by the 
“« Astral Brotherhood of Magic,” which appears to have been “ raised” 
in Chicago. The said Astral Brotherhood sends greeting to the 
‘« Mystics of earth.’ Itself is both here and in the unseen world. 
“You need not ask if [sic} whether or no you are a mystic.” No. 
Make--or buy—a magic mirror. The materials are not expensive: a 
glass, some turpentine asphaltum, spirits of turpentine, a brush, a 
box and a piece of cloth. The glass is coated with the asphaltum— 
three coats—and is then magnetised. Then you are ready. ‘In the 
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first place you must give us an opportunity to communicate with 
you.” Sit with the mirror regularly and members of the Brotherhood 
will soon begin to visit you. You will know this is so when a cloudy 
film appears, to clear away and give place toa star. For further in- 
formation address Chicago. 

Having got to such a level of advancement, you may make a 
magic mirror for anyone else, but it isdesirable not toprocure customers 
by advertisement. Astral influence is better—also cheaper. “‘ Should 
you charge for the work, you should not ask over five dollars for the 
three coats of asphaltum.” Even at that reasonable figure there are 
many other occupations which might be less profitable) We may 
expect soon to see “Occultism” included in a guide to occupa- 
tions. 


A. M. G. 


CoNCERNING THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ‘*GiTA” 


An Introduction to an Exposition of the Philosophy of the Bhagavad 
Gita. By Chhaganlal G. Kaji. (Junagadh: 1898.) 


Tuis short essay of some 36 pp. has one great merit ; the exposition 
of the essayist is set forth in a clear and straightforward fashion. It 
is also well-written, or at any rate as well expressed as we have any 
right to expect from an Indian colleague writing English. The 
speculation on ultimates, which is the main burden of Mr. Kaji’s 
theme, has a greater fascination for the Indian mind than for the 
Western thinker, and the subtle distinctions of the great schools of 
Indian philosophy are little known and less appreciated in the West 
than perhaps they should be. But nations, like individuals, have to 
work out their own salvation and cannot take over the experience of 
one another wholesale. 

The Hindu thinker naturally falls into the way of one or other 
of the schools ‘as it has been laid down,” and we seldom hear of an 
“original” thinker nowadays in India. In the West many think 
themselves original simply because they have not studied their 
predecessors ; still they do try, and this is a force and a characteristic 
of good earnest for the future. Mr. Kaji has set forth in clear fashion, 
according to the schools, some of the leading ideas in the discourses 
of Krishna as given in that wonderful episode of the Mahabharata, 
called the Bhagavad Gita, which, owing to our Society chiefly, is now 
a household word with thousands in the West. Those who love the 
Gita will have something to learn from our colleague’s essay; and 
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hose who do not know the Gitd are but poor students of Theo- 
sophy. 
G. R. S. M. 


Our Reticious INHERITANCE IN GREEK LITERATURE 


Religion in Greek Literature. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 
(London: Longmans; 1898. Price 15s.) 


Tuis is a good book. It is eminently readable; it is synthetic, 
moderate and sympathetic. Professor Campbell loves and admires 
the best in Greece, and is wonderfully fair-minded and free from the 
usual preconceptions. In other words, this is the best general work 
in English on the subject. 

The first half of these Gifford Lectures for 1894 and 1895, which 
deals with the period prior to the Persian Wars, is by far the weaker. 
The beginnings of Greek religion are at present more than obscure; 
hypothesis has been piled on hypothesis, but so far the resulting bon- 
fire has thrown but little light on the darkness. The reason for this 
is not far to seek; for as there have been ‘‘ many great men before 
Agamemnon,” so have there been many great nations and—what is 

’more important still—many great religions before the Hellene. 

The modern mind, however, in dealing with origins, can never 
shake itself free from the fascination of the primitive man idea. The 
Greece of 800 B.c., we are told, was still rubbing shoulders with that 
ubiquitous and eternal incubus—if not externally, then certainly 
sie eeaniternally ! 

Greece prior to 600 B.c. is practically unknown to us. Before 
this date there was a Greece different to the Greece we know. The 
older Greece pertained to a phase of transition which we can no longer 
understand because the records have almost entirely disappeared. 
Hellas, the islands and the coast of Asia Minor, were at that time 
chosen to be the womb of a race that was to be—the Greece we 
know. Into this womb descended souls that had lived before in other 
civilisations, knowers of other religions, who, having digested their 
experiences, became the moulders of the future genius of the religion 
of Hellas, while the old cults of the land and the cults of the surround- 
ing nations supplied the swaddling clothes for the babe. 

The 600 B.c. period is well remarked by Professor Campbell, 
who once he has got clear of the Gods and the Heroes and the things 
he does not understand, becomes exceedingly instructive and dis- 
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plays a wide experience of research. It is, therefore, all the more to 
be regretted that the Gifford lecturer has thought fit to) omit all 
references to authorities. A writer who can be of such service to the 
general reader should also be of some help to the student ; and we 
can only hope that Professor Campbell’s work is but an introduction 
to a more detailed study in which he will cite his authorities in full 
and no longer give occasion for the enemy to blaspheme. 

But he who loves the Greeks is a friend; he who loves the 
mode of religion displayed in the greatest minds of that most highly 
endowed race, is able to understand; and he who says that this 
mode of religion is what we stand most in need of to-day, is not far 
from being wise. And by the Greek mode of religion we mean the 
natural identification of religion with philosophy. 

‘Tt is an often repeated saying of the great Lessing,” writes our 
Gifford lecturer, ‘‘ that Christianity has been tried for eighteen cen- 
turies, while the religion of Christ remains to be tried. So also, not 
as hostile to Christianity nor as a rival to it, but as conspiring with it, 
in a lower grade, if you will, it may be said that those things noble 
and of good report which lie enshrined in the records of centuries 
before Christ still remain to prove their healing and elevating effect 
on human life; and the noblest among these are Hebrew prophecy 
and Hellenic culture, of which the religion of the ancient Greeks is 
the highest and not the least important aspect.” 

Let any one read what Professor Campbell has to say on the 
Mysteries, on Pythagoras and Plato, and on the real religious 
thought of Greece, and he will understand how ‘‘ the sympathetic study 
of antiquity on critical lines may help not only to invigorate, but, 
what is not less important, also to purify traditional Christianity.” 

Students may supplement Professor Campbell’s work by Farnell’s 
Cults of the Greek States (Oxford; 1896) the third volume of which has 
not yet appeared, and the six volumes of Frazer’s Pausanias’s Descrip- 
tion of Greece (London; 1898), and thus be in possession of the most 
recent researches on the subject. Itis gratifying tosee that the latest 
English scholarship is sturdily endeavouring to recover its balance 
from the too violent onrush of the philological, metereological, animis- 
tic and totemistic sects, each of which thought that its special small 
scrap of knowledge was absolutely all the truth. The exaggerated 
pretensions of each of these sects have now been discredited, and 
the ground is being rapidly cleared for a more satisfactory theory. 


G. R.. SoM. 
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The Secret Societies of all Ages and Countries. A comprehensive 
Account of upwards of one hundred and sixty Secret Organis- 
ations—Religious, Political and Social—from the most re- 
mote Ages down to the present Time. By Charles William 
Heckethorne. In two volumes; new edition, thoroughly 
revised and greatly enlarged. (London: George Redway ; 
1899. Price 315. 6d.) 


Tue new edition of this work is a great improvement upon the old, 
and is of service to the student. Too much space, however, is 
devoted to political bodies which are ever of ephemeral existence, 
and in consequence the mystical and religious organisations are but 
scantily sketched and their doctrines all too briefly reviewed. These 
latter are of such importance to the student of historical mysticism 
that disappointment is inevitable on reading such slight descriptions, 
especially as the allusions to the secret sects are given without refer- 
ences. Fortunately, however, Mr. Heckethorne furnishes his readers 
with a bibliography, but this again is rather of the political than of 
the religious mystical side. 

In consequence of the method of arranging his matter the 
author has been forced to omit the important links which connect 
the various mystical heresies with each other. Moreover, he gives 
but scant notice of the most important doctrines of the leading secret 
bodies. For instance, in dealing with the Cathari (i. 140), which 
had undoubtedly the widest ramifications among the Secret Societies, 
Mr. Heckethorne passingly mentions that they believed in metem- 
psychosis, but if he had read the standard work on that sect— 
which is not even mentioned in his bibliography—he would have seen 
that the doctrine of reincarnation was one of their most important 
secret teachings. In speaking of the Albigenses again Mr. Hecke- 
thorne says: ‘‘ One of the most extensive and active heresies was that 
of the Albigenses, so called after their chief town, Albi, whence 
they spread all over Southern France. The sect was the offspring 
of Manichzism, it fructified in its turn the germsof the Templars and 
Rosicrucians.”” In the work above referred to (Histoive et Doctrine de 
la Secte des Cathaves ow Albigeois, by C. Schmidt. Paris; 1849), the 
Cathari and Albigenses are given as one in their doctrines, differing 
only in name because of the persecutions of the Roman Church, and 
they numbered thousands in France, Italy, the Danubian Provinces 
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and Austria. Thus we find reincarnation asa secret heretical doctrine 
taught throughout the Middle Ages. . 

One of the statements which will need rectifying in any future 
edition is the following. The MS., entitled Hostes sur les Fréves Mages 
ecvistes pay un Contempovain des Chevaliers Templiers qui en estes, which is 
cited (i. 152) as being still in the library of the Louvre, is no longer 
to be found there, as the librarian informed us that he had no know- 
ledge of it in his archives. The MS. was no doubt there in the last 
century, according to an authority in the possession of Mr. Hecke- 
thorne (Dey Rosenkveutzer in Seiney Blosse, von Magister Pianco, p. 66. 
Amsterdam ; 1782), but it has disappeared. Possibly further search 
in other libraries in Paris may yet bring it to light. An obvious 
misprint in the title is Hostes for Nostes. 

Generally, however, the work under notice will serve as a guide to 
students who wish to pursue such researches for themselves, and 
afford them a slight glimpse into the endless maze of secret 


societies. 
1; Cs@, 


Tue PRoBLEM OF THE Eco 


Transactions of the London Lodge of the Theosophical Society, 
No. 33: The Constitution of the Ego. By A. P. Sinnett. 
(London: Theosophical Publishing Society; Price 1s.) 


THEOSOPHICAL Students are always interested to hear of a new Tran- 
saction of the London Lodge, for in the past much valuable infor- 
mation has been put before them through the medium of these 
unpretending little pamphlets in grey covers. We are always glad to 
welcome an additional number of a series which has given us 
The Lunar Pitvis and The Story of Atlantis, though of course it would 
be impossible to expect that every transaction should contain such a 
wealth of fresh knowledge as some of the earlier ones have done. 

The present pamphlet gives us succinctly (within nineteen pages, 
indeed) the substance of two addresses delivered to the Lodge in the 
course of last month by its President on the perennial question of the 
relations between the lower and the higher self in man. While it 
contains nothing which will be new to those who have deeply studied 
the subject, it is nevertheless a fair statement of the Theosophical 
teaching about it, which will be useful to put into the hands of neo- 
phytes when they are struggling with the difficulties of this thorny 
question, as we have all had to do in our time. 
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Mr. Sinnett is principally (and very rightly) insisting on the 
essential identity of the higher and the lower selves, on the evolving 
nature of the ego, and on the importance of the physical plane life 
to our evolution as a whole. The pernicious doctrine that every man 
was—not perfectible, but—already perfect, and that he had only to 
realize this perfection in order to step at once into the full enjoyment 
of divinity, seems to have been so gratifying to the conceit of the 
less-developed souls among men that it still turns up at intervals and in 
out-of-the-way corners—among those who, instead of sweeping along 
the great tide of theosophic thought, are left quietly rotating on their 
own axes in some forgotten eddy. So it is never amiss to emphasize 
once more, as our Vice-President does in this transaction, that the 
whole object of the evolution in which we are at present engaged 
is just the development of these very egos, sparks of divinity 
though they be, to the divine level from which they came. They left 
it as mere nebulous essence—divine in origin, no doubt, in the sense 
of being an outpouring from the Logos, yet devoid of anything 
to which we should usually apply the name of consciousness; they 
are to return to it as gods themselves—radiant, rejoicing, filled 


alike with power, wisdom and love. 
CaWs Le. 


Tue Mystery LANGUAGE 


La Langue Sacrée. By Emile-Soldi. (Paris: Librairie Achille 
Heymann; 1897. 30 francs.) 


Tuis huge volume, illustrated by no less than goo drawings, is pub- 
lished under official auspices. The researches embodied in the work 
belong to the Missions Avtistiques et Scientifiques du Mimsteéve de I’ Instruc- 
tion Publique et des Beaux-Arts. 

Dealing as it does with a subject connected with mysticism and 
magic it is of interest to note that the writer speaks with respect of 
those often ridiculed things. The purpose of the author is to prove 
the existence of a universal language, a language which is at the root 
of religion, of magic, of art, and of science, and which expresses the 
philosophical and spiritual ideas of its originators. He looks for the 
beginnings of this language in ancient Egypt, but traces it through 
successive stages until the present time, showing how its signs reap- 
pear everywhere—in architecture, pottery, art, and ornaments of all 
descriptions. 

The language consists of a number of symbolical signs which are 
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modified and grouped in many different ways. An attempt is made 
to discover from the innumerable remains of this symbolical language 
what were the original signs, and though we may sometimes feel that 
meanings are read into many of the ancient symbols which may not 
have been in their first author’s mind, the effort to obtain the funda- 
mental signs of this mystery language has brought together an 
immense amount of valuable material. 

Moreover, this material is not given us in an incoherent manner, 
but is divided and grouped systematically, so that we have before us 
in many cases the root-signs from which the numerous adornments 
and modifications sprang. 

The author proves easily enough that the idea of a sacred 
language, understandable by all who had the necessary clue, no 
matter what their native tongue, was one generally held in ancient 
times by those who might be expected to know something of such 
matters. That in very early times the signs of this sacred language 
were not regarded as ordinary writing but as ideographs or pictures, 
each representative of a definite religious or philosophical idea, is also 
clearly shown. 

The author divides the elements of this ‘‘ sacred language ” into 
seventy-five signs, which undergo, however, many changes in form. 
The first, and perhaps the most important, of these, is the solar disk, 
a symbol of universal occurrence. This is, of course, the familiar 
disk or circle with a central spot. It is most interesting to trace 
the varying forms of this sign. Sometimes it appears as a 
disk with a hole in the middle; another form, found in North 
America and in Scotland, is that of an annular or ring-shaped 
mound with a small central cone, The author’s view of this 
symbol is that in its origin the central point indicated the life-spark, 
the beginning of the flame, the animating germ. This solar disk he 
regards, not merely as a sun symbol, but as an expression of the idea 
that all life came from one source. It is the symbol of creation, both 
spiritual and physical. From this sign springs the ring, the central 
spot becoming a hole. From the circle proceed rays or sparks, indi- 
cated generally by radial lines or by dots,and wherever these are found 
the author attributes to them the meaning derived from the origina- 
ting figure. They are individuals, or sparks of life, each in its turn 
a miniature sun. Many illustrations are given of these derived 
signs, and unsuspected connections are traced between symbols 
having little in common so far as general form is concerned 
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Signs connected with fire and with primitive methods of obtaining 
it by friction form another great group, to which belong the Egyptian 
tau and various forms of cross. Flames also supply a large portion 
of the symbols in this class, the flame being a development from the 
spark whose origin is the solar fire. 

It would occupy too much space to give even a list of all the 
signs which M. Emlie-Soldi has deciphered and tabulated. Those 
whose interest in the development of symbolism is sufficiently keen 
cannot do better than procure this volume. A huge amount of 
labour has been given to the work, and as a book of reference, 
apart from the theories expounded, it forms a most valuable compil- 
ation. Information is drawn from innumerable sources and put into 


a form readily available to the student. 
Ara Mo Gr 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


THE year 1885 is now the period at which Colonel Olcott has arrived 
in his ‘Old Diary Leaves,” and The Theosophist for February is 
supplied with somewhat stormy history. Madame Blavatsky was at 
Torre del Greco and received a number of visitors, most of whom 
turned against her later on. Colonel Olcott as usual had to bear a 
good deal of the rough knocks, and still seems to feel a little smart as 
he recalls the troubled times. And, indeed, this can hardly be wondered 
at, for few would have remained so constantly faithful both to the 
work and to the companion, with such scanty encouragement. A 
report of Mrs. Besant’s closing address at the Anniversary Meeting 
of the Theosophical Society follows ‘‘Old Diary Leaves.” Most of 
the remaining contributions are continued from the preceding 
number, but a lecture delivered at the Auckland Branch on 
** Theosophy not a Sect,” is begun in this issue. 

In the Theosophic Gleaner, for February, the somewhat obscure 
and complicated exposition of the ‘‘ Beginning of Life upon Earth,” 
according to The Secret Doctrine, is continued. The Zoroastrian 
system is largely drawn upon in support of the scheme. A paper on 
Zoroastrianism is also reproduced from another Indian periodical. 
A number of short articles and notes fill up the remaining pages. 
The Avya Bala Bodhini begins its fifth year with the January number 
and it may congratulate itself on having well served a useful purpose 
during its few years of life. The effort to stimulate a love of country 
and of national religion among the youth of India is one that must 
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appeal to all who wish to see a growth of healthy Indian life. Miss 
Edger in her “ Religious Talks with Hindu Boys” explains the 
Theosophical views of the birth of the human soul, and connects 
them with some of the Hindu sacred shlokas. Pvabuddha Bharata, 
ov Awakened India, opens with an introduction to the sketch of the life 
of Panhari Baba, by Swami Vivekananda. Metaphysical and 
ethical subjects form the bulk of the material. The Buddhist keeps 
up its improved form and is in every way a much more efficient 
supporter of its cause than in its earlier guise. It opens with a short 
poem by Dr. Paul Carus on Nirvana. It is doubtful whether the 
dignity of the subject is fully upheld by a poem, each verse of which 
begins ‘“‘ Sweet Nirvana, Highest Ghana!” ‘* Buddhism among the 
Straits-born Chinese,” gives a good deal of information respecting 
religious rites. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt from India of The Dawn, 
The Journal of the Maha-Bodhi Society, The Light of Truth, or Siddhanta 
Deepika, and The Sanmarga Bodhini. 

The answers in The Vahan “ Enquirer ” of this month are almost 
all lengthy, C. W. L. and A. A. W. opening with a double reply to 
a curious question on the creative ability of the Logos. The ques- 
tioner is dissatisfied with the method of evolution, which appears to 
him to be clumsy, and thinks things might have been made perfect at 
one swoop. A. A. W. suggests that perhaps the Logos has not the 
absolute power required to create all beings perfect. On the whole, 
neither question nor answer encourages us to hope for much en- 
lightenment as to the limitations or powers of the Logos. Perhaps, 
also, there are other matters of more utility. G. R.S. M. gives a 
speculative interpretation of a very difficult passage in the Pustis 
Sopiia which must have puzzled more than the questioner. The 
‘“« Enquirer” is lightened a little by a lengthy account of an interest- 
ing Buddhist ceremony which reminds one strongly of the famous 
baquet employed by Mesmer. Among other things, water is ‘* mes- 
merised” and afterwards distributed to the people. A certain simi- 
larity to Christian rites is also noticeable. S. M. S. answers a 
question on the subject of ‘‘conversion,” and three short replies 
complete the issue. 

In La Revue Théosophique Francaise Mons. Courmes writes a brief 
note on Spiritism and Theosophy, following a translation of Mrs. 
Besant’s address to the Spiritualist alliance last year. Mons. Courmes 
emphasises the fact that a better sympathy between the two move- 
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ments does not mean a fusion, which is neither possible nor desirable. 
Dr. Pascal concludes his account of the fire ceremony witnessed at 
Benares, and contributes an explanation on occult lines. 

Mr. J. C. Chatterji supplies the opening contribution of Mercury 
in the form of a lecture on ‘‘ The Communion of Saints,’ delivered 
in San Francisco in October last. The development of the ego is 
sketched on the lines familiar to the Theosophist, until the point is 
reached where the individual consciousness expands and embraces 
the consciousness of others, at which level the ‘‘Communion of 
Saints” is possible. This lecture is followed by a short paper on 
the “Path” as indicated in the Upanishads. Mrs. Besant’s pam- 
phlet introducing the Central Hindu College is reproduced, and 
occupies a large part of the remaining pages. 

“The Outlook” in Theosophy in Austvalasia is by no means the 
least useful part of this publication, and in the January issue extracts 
some interesting information from various sources. The chief article 
of the month is entitled ‘‘ Mysteries of Sound and Music,” by Dr. A. 
Marques. This is an abstract of a lecture delivered at Honolulu. 
We note in ‘‘ The Outlook ”’ that Dr. Marques is expected shortly to 
arrive in Australia, to take up the duties of General Secretary of that 
Section. 

Sophia is composed entirely of translations, but provides good 
fare for those of its readers who do not read English. Mrs. Besant’s 
«‘Problems of Religion” is begun and the articles of Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley are continued. The curious paper by Dr. Marques on ‘“ Oc- 
cult Correspondences,’”’ embodying the researches of a Hungarian 
doctor, is taken from Mercury. The part of Sir William Crookes’ 
British Association address which dealt with psychic investigation is 
also translated. 

In our Dutch Theosophia, Afra contributes the opening article, 
which in the present number is on “Sat.’’ This follows an editorial 
note giving further particulars as to the coming improvement in the 
form and size of the magazine. A translation of Mr. Leadbeater’s 
Akashic Records is begun. Dr. Pascal’s address at the recent Adyar 
meeting of the Society is translated and a selection from Lafcadio 
Hearn given. 

Signor Gualtiero Aureli writes on ‘‘ Conscience” in the pages 
of Teosofia, our Italian journal, and is followed by the translations 
continued from previous numbers. A short note on the white lotus 
concludes the number, 
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Philadelphia contains a translation of a comparatively early lecture 
by Mrs. Besant on ‘‘Man: His Nature and Powers,” delivered on 
board a vessel while bound for India. A number of other transla- 
tions are made from English and French, including a psychic story 
by Colonel de Rochas. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of The Literary Guide, 
with an opening article on the rationalist movement, a contribution 
on Huxley’s agnosticism and various reviews and notes; Light, 
which contains a few letters of some interest respecting psychical re- 
search matters and the alleged trickery of mediums; The Agnostic 
Journal ; Brotherhood; Modern Astrology ; Humanity; The Mayland Re- 
view, the new journal of a small socialist colony in Essex; Teosofisk 
Tidskvift ; L’Hyperchimie ; Music, a Chicago journal, with an article 
on the octave, containing some curious diagrams derived from the 
musical scale; The Herald of the Golden Age; Mind; The Metaphysical 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Our readers will be glad to learn that the series of interesting 
papers on “Invisible Helpers,’ by Mr. Leadbeater, which 

appeared in our pages some two years ago, 
“Invisible Helpers” has now been published in book form by the 

Theosophical Publishing Society. (Price, 
boards Is., cloth 1s. 6d.) The test which the present Western 
world applies to every theory of life and action is the “ practical.” 
It has no patience with the ‘contemplative ;” it loathes the 
idea of inaction; it yearns to do something, for so far it has not 
yet arrived at the further stage of striving to be something. 
Theosophy and occultism are dubbed by the unthinking and 
unenquiring public ‘‘ unpractical,’’ whereas the only ceaselessly 
busy people on earth are the occultists among the Theosophists 
—those who know no sleep, whose consciousness is without 
break. Mr. Leadbeater, for the first time in history, has lifted a 
corner of the veil and shown how some of the pupils of our 
Masters work. In so doing he has humanised the invisible; no 
longer are we dealing with the supernaturalism of angelic inter- 
vention and with miraculous impossibilities, but with human 
help and the surest agents of the Divine service. 
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When this wee corner of the veil is raised—for it is as nothing 
compared to what might be said of the ceaseless good-doing of 
the guardians of humanity—the whole false charge of “un- 
practicality’ collapses. Those who are ignorant of these facts 
of the inner life do not know what the practical means; they 
talk of a distorted image of it down here as though it were the 
reality, whereas it is a shadow’s shadow of the real thing. The 
Invisible Helpers deal with the world of causes, and do not vainly 
waste their strength on efforts to dodge inevitable effects. 

This ideal of wider service should therefore in time, when it 
is better understood, win the suffrages of all thinking people in 
the Western world, but it has at present many misconceptions to 
contend with. The greatest of these misconceptions are the 
false notions of the populace with regard to God and the angels 
of God. For the vast majority of Christians the Deity can be 
swayed from His purposes by human prayers. Thus we read in 
the papers that the Protestant churches in Calcutta are setting 
aside a day for united prayer to invoke the ‘intervention of 
the Almighty” so that the plague may be stayed. No word of 
comment appears in any news-sheet pointing out the crude mis- 
conceptions involved in such a vain undertaking. No editor 
seems to have the courage to protest against such an insult to 
the wisdom of Deity. Prayers of this kind are but a tacit 
avowal of the belief that God does not know His own mind, does 
not know what is best for us, is careless of mankind and requires 
to be recalled to His duty and waked out of sleep. This is but 
little better than fetish worship; it is not religion, for it shows 
a total misconception of the most elementary notion of the 
Divine All-knowing Wisdom, and reduces the Deity to a level in- 
ferior to that ofa very ordinary mortal. And if the popular notions 
ot Deity are so very, very far from the most elementary notion 
of His nature, how can we expect the people to have any just 
conception of the nature of His messengers and their servants, 
for the least of these latter is greater even than their notion of 
Deity? Even the least of the servants of the Law requires no 
prayers ; it is his joy to help. 

How this may be accomplished is well set forth by Mr. 
Leadbeater in his chapter on the “The Qualifications Required,” 
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and we earnestly recommend every genuine student of our sacred 
Science to strive to fit himself for so noble a work, so that he 
too may some day become one of the happy band of “ Invisible 
Helpers.” 


«x * x 


In the February number of The Geographical Journal there is a 

paper on ‘‘ Exploration in the Caroline Islands” by Mr. F. W. 

Christian ; this contains the description of the 

Another Ancient famous ruins of Nan-Matal—of what has been 

Civilisation 

called the Micronesian Venice—yet one more 

set back for that ubiquitous but undiscoverable “‘ primitive man.” 
Says Mr. Christian : 


On the map of Ponape you will see a dense group of islets in the lagoon 
between the reef and shore on the east coast, a little way down to the south 
of Metalanim harbour, and close under the islet of Tomun. They are 
between fifty and sixty in number. These numerous rectangular islets are 
mainly artificial in formation, built up out of the shallow waters of the 
lagoon. .. . Two of them .. . are encased in walls built of 
columnar basalt shafts and prisms, others . . . solidly faced with the 
same primitive material. A network of narrow canals intersected this 
island labyrinth. . . . The natives call the place Nan-Matal, or the 
place of the Matal or water-ways. . . . A massive breakwater runs 
along the edge of the deep sea, shutting in this picturesque mass of woods 
and waters. . . . Out to sea lie the islands of Na and Nakop, where 
there are scattered remains of another ancient sea wall. 

From Nakop one can see the massive walls of the breakwater stretch- 
ing down southward for three miles, the masonry showing out here and 
there through the dense tangle of shrubs and mangroves which crown and 
encircle the islets forming the great inter-breakwater. 

The area occupied by the islets of Nan-Matal is about nine square 

miles. For the most part they are deserted, and altogether there are not 
above twenty people living on the three or four inhabited ones. 
The folk as a rule give Nan-Matal a pretty wide berth. They say the flakes 
is haunted, and on certainislets . . . nothing will induce them to set 
foot. All the enormous quantity of basalt which the ancient builders used 
must have been brought in canoes or rafted down the coast, a distance 
of twenty to thirty miles. 

The first of the islets we visited . . . was Nan-Tauach, the most 
remarkable of all the Metalanim ruins. The water-front is faced with a 
solid terrace of massive stone-work, about six feet wide, standing over six 
feet above the shallow waterway. Above is a striking example of im- 
mensely solid Cyclopean masonry. A great wall, between twenty and thirty 
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feet high, and about ten feet in thickness, formed of basaltic prisms laid 
alternately lengthwise and crosswise, encloses an oblong space, which can 
be only entered by the great gateway in the middle of the west face, and 
by a small portal in the north-west corner. . . In olden times the walls 
must have been considerably greater in height, but much of the masonry 
has now fallen into lamentable ruin. A series of huge rude steps brings us 
into a spacious courtyard, strewn with fragments of fallen pillars. This en- 
circles a second terraced enclosure topped by a remarkable projecting 
frieze or cornice of stonework. The outer enclosures we ascertained to be 
185 by 115 feet, the wall varying in height from twenty to nearly forty 
feet; the inner, which forms a second conforming parallelogram, measur- 
ing eighty-five by seventy-five feet. Height of the wall, fifteen to eighteen 
feet; average thickness, eight feet. Another rude flight of steps leads up 
to the great central vault or treasure chamber, said to be the grave of an 
ancient monarch, who bore the dynastic name of Chan-te-Leur. . . . 

It appears that in olden days Ponape was much more populous than at 
present. All the tribes in the days of the builders were united under a 
powerful line of kings. The last of this dynasty met his death facing a great 
invasion of barbarians from Pati-Air, the barren lands of the south. . . 
They arrived in a great fleet of canoes under the command ofa fierce and 
terrible warrior, Icho-Kalakal. The savage invaders poured in upon the 
peaceful settlers, and blotted out the ancient civilisation, after a great 
battle, in which numbers were slain on both sides. 

The Ponapean traditions of their own origin are tolerably explicit. They 
mention first the Chokalai, or dwarf aborigines; then the Kona or giants, 
otherwise called Ani-aramach, God-men or heroes, two of which, Olosipa 
and Olosopa, are mentioned as the builders of the walled islets and great 
stone structures on the east coast. Thirdly come the Li-ot, or.cannibals, 
said to be Tip-en-uai, or foreign folks . . . from the Lands of the 
South, 


* 
* % 


In The Times of March 4th there appeared a letter signed by the 
Bishops Suffragan of Stepney and Islington appealing for funds 
with which to convert to Christianity the Jews 
The yee of East and North London. This appeal pro- 
duced in the issue of March gth the following 

excellent letter from Mr. Oswald John Simon: 

It is reasonable that those who appeal for funds for such a purpose, as 
well as the readers of The Times, to whom the appeal is made, should realise 
the feelings which such a letter arouses in the minds of Jews. We hold that 
the movements of societies which seek to convert our co-religionists are too 


often conceived in ignorance and conducted by methods of corruption. 
Such societies, even assuming that they proceed from worthy motives, 
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almost inevitably result in a network of elaborate bribery and deceit. This 
is not to be wondered at if you go to the root of the matter. 

To meddle with the settled religious convictions of our neighbour in the 
hope of supplanting them is a very dangerous exploit. It is a proceeding 
which, in the case of the poor or the weak, becomes a stepping stone to 
temptation and fraud. 

What would happen if each religious body were to act upon the wild 
doctrine that it is its duty to impose its belief upon people of a different 
religion? Human society would become intolerable; civilisation could not 
exist upon such a basis. 

It is clearly the will of God that we should apprehend Him and conduct 
our worship in different ways. To deny this principle is to misunderstand 
human nature and to form an inadequate conception of the Supreme Being. 
There is no inherent right in any individual or denomination to interfere 
with the faith of others. 

The Jewish community in London is highly organised in regard to 
religious education. The Jews of the north of London are particularly 
staunch, and are in many ways examples to their brethren of other creeds. 
There is no lack of spiritual effort among the poor Jews in the East-end. It 
cannot be contended that ‘‘the Church of England Fund for work among 
the Jews of East and North London” will effect their moral improvement 
because it aims at altering their faith! You are not likely to promote moral 
progress when you tamper with the religious springs of conduct. 

Surely ‘‘Churchmen”’ at this moment are scarcely in a condition to re- 
construct the faith of the Jewish community. The three columns of Church 
controversy which, by a strange irony, are preceded by this appeal to con- 
vert the Jews, testify that ‘‘Churchmen”’ are not agreed among them- 
selves as to what it is they would have Jews adopt in place of their own 
venerated faith. There seems something almost immoral in the idea that 
any society may intrude itself into the homes of private families with the 
object of altering their faith. It is at any rate a marvellous exhibition of 
dogmatic arrogance. 

In the face of widespread poverty and crime among the Christian popu- 
lation of London, it is deplorable that money so urgently needed, and so 
difficult to collect, should be diverted and wasted in the manner proposed. 
Nothing but a misguided judgment (I will not use stronger terms) could 
suggest that one religious community should interfere with another. 

I am not out of sympathy with the missionary idea, for I have long 
since proposed that our own faith should be spread beyond the boundaries 
of our race by an Anglicized Jewish service on Sundays. But Christian 
conversion societies for the Jews do not rely upon their open churches. 
They invade the sanctuary, of domestic life. They entice children from 
parental guidance. They sow discord in the home. Finally, by means which 
are rarely other than material, and which could not be successfully applied 
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except to those who are in actual physical need, they tempt er Jews to 
become doubtful Christians. 

There is much social and moral work in East London in which Jews 
and Christians can actively co-operate—nay, more, such co-operation, pro- 
moting good feeling, mutual charity, recognition and respect, is actually 
going on. Conversionist schemes are liable to check this co-operation and ~ 
to hinder neighbourly intercourse between Jew and Christian with one 
another. They promote suspicion and resentment. They stir up strife and 
bitter feeling. 

In conclusion, Sir, these are not only the sentiments and experiences 
of Jews. They are confirmed by dozens of independent Christian workers 
in East London, whose Churchmanship or whose Christianity is less exclu- 
sive than that of the organisers of the conversionist societies, but, perhaps, 
more in accordance with the true spirit of Christ. 

Ex uno disce omnes ! We have not reproduced this letter as in 
any way entering into the quarrels of Jews and Christians, but as an 
example of how educated men of other faiths regard impertinent 
and aggressive missionary interference. As Mr. Simon says, if 
all religions were to act on the same lines ‘‘ human society would 
become intolerable.” Indeed earth would be completely turned 
into hell, as so much of it has been in the past by just this very 
misguided enthusiasm of fanatical missionaries, who are ever 
busy fitting their victims of other faiths to the Procrustean bed 
of their own ignorance. 


* 
* * 


Amonc the “signs of the times ” which the man in the ‘*‘ Watch- 
Tower” notes with satisfaction is the moderated attitude of 
religious papers and magazines of the better 
The Breet the type towards mysticism in general and—one 
might almost add—Theosophy in particular. 
Who would have imagined that in the March number of the 
Sunday at Home, which bears the imprint of the Religious Tract 
Society, one would find an article entitled ‘‘ Modern Mystics,” 
which, in spite of the unfortunate circumstance that the writer 
appears to have gleaned his (or her) knowledge of H. P. B. from 
the pages of Messrs. Lillie and Solovyoff, is yet characterised 
by an evident desire to be fair, and to recognise the best in 
modern phases of mysticism ? 
There is a curious linking of Laurence Oliphant, Mr. Myers, 
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Anna Kingsford, H. P. Blavatsky and Sir William Crookes in 
this group of modern mystics, and there are quotations from 
Mme. Guyon, Baron du Prel and Sir Edwin Arnold, as well as 
from our own text books; nevertheless there is the distinct 
‘recognition that ‘‘the mystic movement of the day in its general 
aspects is an attempt to bring the world—that is, the thinking 
world—back from materialism and a mechanical view of the 
universe to a more spiritual conception of the world within and 
without us.” 

The article starts with the admission that the “‘ new form of 
mysticism ” is manifesting itself ‘‘ especially among the *most 
highly cultivated people, who are least likely to be taken in from 
a tendency to overmuch credulity. It is not among the super- 
stitious, the ignorant, and simple-minded, that this ‘ mystical 
movement ’ makes most progress, if any. On the contrary, it is 
the sceptics and the scientific, the literary leaders of Society, who 
are most captivated with it.” It recognises the dangers and 
weaknesses: ‘‘ What we have to do is carefully to denote its 
tendencies in both directions, right and wrong, so as to encourage 
and learn from what is good in it, and to discourage and to be 
guarded against what is bad, weakening or demoralising, as the 
case may be.” A caution which no instructed Theosophist will 
despise—for is not the path of the Theosophical Society strewn 
with the bleached bones of those who have strayed after the 
mirage in the desert? Finally, the writer concludes: ‘“‘ It may 
be regarded as a sign that in our own day the ‘ mystery of godli- 
ness’ as well as the ‘ mystery of iniquity’ is attracting universal 
attention. It is a hopeful fact that in this practical utilitarian 
age of mechanical inventions and applied science used for the 
purpose mainly of effecting material progress, the more reflecting 
portion of the community, the leaders in science, literature and 
art, should turn to the more spiritual aspect of our common 
human nature, and a more spiritual conception of the universe.” 
With which conclusion we are perfectly agreed, though we should 
be glad to see what the writer calls a ‘‘ hopeful fact’’ better 


evidenced than we as yet perceive it to be. 


* 
* * 


In the January number of Mind, that very superior quarterly of 
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dogmatic ‘‘ psychology,” a reviewer sums up the unscientific 
position of the conservative negationists of the 
The Dreyfus Case o]d-fashioned school of “Science” in the follow- 
in Science 7 
ing words: 


‘‘ Psychical” phenomena are, as it were, the Dreyfus case of Science. 
Their non-existence has to be accepted as a chose jugée, without inquiry into 
the means by which their condemnation was secured. Public curiosity 
must content itself with assurances that all the high priests of Science concur 
in the condemnation and regard all discussion of the case as fraught with 
the gravest danger to the republic, that their existence is avouched only by 
a conspiring syndicate of all the superstitions, and that to doubt the infalli- 
bility of the very summary court-martial which relegated them to the com- 
pany of Beelzebub in the “ Island of the Devil,” in the times and under the 
logical auspices of David Hume, is high treason to Science, and subversive 
of the whole natural order of the universe. Such are the sentiments of the 
conservative party, which would rather run the risk of sacrificing a little in- 
opportune truth than upset men’s minds and the authority of Science, and 
which, needless to say, is full of honourable men actuated by a sincere sense 
of public duty. 

The merest tyro can see that such a position is the reverse of 
scientific. No man need fear that the authority of true science 
will ever be upset. The fear of such pseudo-scientific reaction- 
aries is not dictated by anxiety for the general welfare, but is 
rather an instinct of self-preservation. For the authority which 
is threatened is they authority and not the authority of Science; 
that which is called into question is the ability of materialism to 
explain a single fact of the universe, and materialism is now in 
so sorry a plight that its only hope of maintaining a show of re- 
sistance is by denying the most patent facts of life. The student 
of Theosophy, however, need have no anxiety as to the eventual 
outcome; on the contrary, he should recognise that materialism 
and negationism are at a given time a necessary means for the 
bringing out into clearer light the finer shades of the mystery of 
being. 
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THE ENGLISH GIPSIES 


THE exact period at which the gipsies entered England is a matter 
of great uncertainty. John Hoyland, in his Historical Survey of 
the Gypsies (London; 1816), placed their arrival at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. He stated that the writer of Section V. 
in the above work was unable to find an earlier account in 
British History than in the year 1612, when a quarto work was 
published to expose the art of juggling and legerdemain, in which 
the gipsies are described as follows: ‘‘ This kind of people, about 
a hundred years ago, beganne to gather an head, as the first 
heere, about the southerne parts.” 

Hoyland also quotes from a statute of Henry VIII. where 
the gipsies are described as ‘‘ an outlandish people calling them- 
selves Egyptians, using no crafte, nor feat of merchandise ; who 
have come into this realm, and gone from shire to shire and place 
to place in great company.” 

Another Act, passed in the same reign, spoke of these people 
as ‘using insidious underhand means to impose on his Majesty’s 
subjects, making them believe that they understand the art of 
foretelling to men and women their good and evil fortune, by 
looking in their hands, whereby they frequently defraud people 
of their money.” The Act further went on to say, that “‘the said 
vagrants, commonly called Egyptians, in case they remain one 
month in the Kingdom, shall be proceeded against as thieves and 
rascals, and on the importation of any such Egyptian, he (the 
importer) shall forfeit £40 for every trespass.” 

It is evident from these two Acts, that the gipsies existed in 
England in fairly large numbers, in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. 

The gipsies are said to have introduced many useful arts 
into England, one being the working of iron. 

This alone would be a good reason for the importation of 
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this strange people, to say nothing of their proficiency in the art 
of juggling. . 

These gipsies were supposed to have travelled direct from 
Egypt (whence the name gipsy), and Egypt being a land of magic 
and mystery, they were shrewd and clever enough to encourage 
this erroneous belief. 

I hope, however, in the future, to give good reasons to show 
that the ancestors of these gipsies were in Egypt many thousands 
of years earlier than this period, and a long time prior to their 
sojourn in India. 

To give an example of their cunning and knowledge of man- 
kind, in France they gained a footing and were held in high 
honour there, by their statements that they had to undergo a 
penance imposed by the Pope, ordering them to wander for 
seven years. They thus gratified their accustomed tastes and 
wandered for a hundred years free from molestation. ‘In 
1561,” Hoyland says, ‘‘ the edict of the States of Orleans directed 
their expulsion by fire and sword ; yet in 1612 they had increased 
to such a degree, that there was another order for their total 
extermination.” Madam Sévigné, in her letters to her friends 
stated: ‘‘ Bohemians travel up and down the Provinces of France 
and get their living by dancing, showing postures and telling 
fortunes.” This would tend to show that the gipsies flourished 
at a later date in spite of these persecutions, as Madame Sévigné 
was born in 1626, married at the age of 18, and died in 1696. 

We find at the present day here in England that the gipsies 
retain their nomadic instincts, and that no pure-bred gipsy cares 
to remain long in one spot. However, the cruel hunting they 
suffer in many districts, at the hands of the police and others, is 
not likely to give them much breathing-time, and forces them to 
gratify their nomadic instincts (if they are discovered) before 
either they or their horses can rest. Gipsies have told the writer 
that on many little pieces of waste common land, where once 
they were allowed to remain for a time, now the police if passing 
by will stamp out their fires and force them to ‘‘ move on ” before 
they can even boil water for their tea. This has been confirmed 
from other sources. The gipsies, however, still call the common- 
land Kékkeno modsh’s poov (lit., “No man’s land”). 
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Papus, in his Tarot of the Bohemians (London; 1892), says: 
** The gypsies possess a Bible, which has proved their means of 
gaining a livelihood, for it enables them to tell fortunes; at the 
same time it has been a perpetual source of amusement, for it 
enables them to gamble. 

“Yes; the game of cards called the Tarot, which the gypsies 
possess, is the Bible of Bibles. It is the book of Thoth Hermes 
Trismegistus, the book of Adam, the book of the primitive Reve- 
lation of ancient civilisations. 

“Thus, whilst the Freemason, an intelligent and virtuous 
man, has lost the tradition; whilst the priest, also intelligent 
and virtuous, has lost his esoterism; the gypsy, although both 
ignorant and vicious, has given us the key which enables us to 
explain all the symbolism of the ages. 

‘““We must admire the wisdom of the Initiates, who utilised 
vice and made it produce more beneficial results than virtue.” 

Papus may perhaps be rather too sweeping in this judgment 
of Freemason and priest, and in all fairness it should be remem- 
bered that the Rev. G. Oliver, a learned Mason and a Mason of 
high degree in the craft, says in his Historical Landmarks of Free- 
masonry (London; 1845)—quoting from the Memoirs of Jacob 
Casanova de Seingalt, who also was a Maspn: ‘“‘ Those, how- 
ever, who are made Masons for the purpose of learning the 
secrets, may deceive themselves; for they may be fifty years Masters 
of Chairs, and yet not learn the secrets of the Brotherhood.” 

Mr. Ralston Skinner, in his Source of Measures (Cincinnati ; 
1875), does not quite believe that all the keys of esoterism are 
lost, and states that there is witness by the emblems remaining 
in use that the Roman Catholic Church and the Freemasons 
once were in possession of certain of the keys. He says, further, 
speaking of the frontispiece in Oliver’s Landmarks of Freemasonry, 
which is said to contain the “ genius” of Freemasonry: ‘‘ All 
this condition of things goes to show that the Mystery held, as 
not to be thrown open to the people, but to be retained as the 
property of a class and a caste, in the more ancient days, may 
never have passed away; but to the contrary, may exist even to- 
day, dominating the souls of men, women and children, by keeping 
them in perpetual ignorance, and in religions, feeding them on the 
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worn-out husks of faith, without any relief, by way of setting 
forth actual connections between man and the Deity.” | 

But to return to the gipsies; these people most probably 
wandered slowly from India; most assuredly they were never of 
recent Egyptian birth. The writer has found over 300 of their 
words resembling the Hindustani, and only one word like the 
Coptic; this latter word is Rémi, ‘“‘a man,” whilst Rom means in 
the English gipsy language ‘‘male gipsy.” Rdémni means wife 
in Romanes or gipsy language. These two words are more like 
the Dom and Domm of India (Dom, Domni), a low caste of Hindu, 
the Dom being the male and the Domni the female. 

When gipsy meets gipsy, the greeting is often Sar Shan 
(How are you ?); the response may possibly be, Kushti bok (Good 
luck!). The former salutation is rapidly dying out, in and 
around the Batro-gav, London (lit., big town or village). 

The writer in December, 1898, met an old man close to 
Primrose Hill, London, who had little bits of holly, mistletoe, 
anda few herbs for sale in a basket which he carried over his 
arm. 
On being addressed in the gipsy poggado jib (broken tongue 
or dialect), he looked up very suspiciously, as many people know 
a few words of thig dialect, which consists of Romany verbs in 
the imperative mood with English terminations, Romany nouns 
and adjectives eked out with a very liberal supply of English. 
He received a small coin, and then went his way, pretending an 
entire ignorance of the language, as is often the mode with this 
persecuted race. Moreover, the pure-bred gipsies are very jealous 
of their language—their ‘‘ beautiful language” as they call it— 
and indeed so it is in the mouth of some gipsies. 

But to return to the hawker who had a certain Rémany look 
about his eyes; on my calling out Sar Shan pal (“how are you, 
brother? ’”’), he hastily put down his basket and ran after me, 
crying out, ‘‘ I never expected any living man to say that again to 
me.” A brief examination of my knowledge of Rémanes followed 
and convinced the gipsy that he was speaking to a Kémelo gaitro, 
friend (lit., loving man), and one who had no sinister designs. 

Flinging his staadi (hat) upon the ground, he stood with his 
white locks uncovered, with a look of deep reverence upon his 
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face. We parted, and his blessings were borne back to me upon 
the wind—for what? Money? No! but for the sound of the 
dearly loved “deep” Rémanes which he used to hear in his boy- 
hood and early manhood from lips now silent in the grave. 

Close after the love of their children comes the love of their 
language, and the “‘ deeper” it is, the greater their respect and 
affection. Very few gipsies can now speak the grammatical 
language, and many not even the broken dialect well, though 
most of them understand the latter when they hear it. 

When speaking “‘ deep”’ Rémanes, it has often been remarked 
to me by gipsies, accompanied by a look of admiration, ‘ Ah! 
you have been among them,” meaning the very old gipsies. 

With the older gipsies a few words in the broken dialect may 
evoke a sdverhdloben (curse), but the ‘‘ deep”’ language will turn 
the curse into a blessing, and mi-dodvel jal toosa (‘my God go 
with you ”’) may speed your parting steps. 

To a person yoki (knowing) in Rémanes, their manner and 
voice change, and some of the old women become almost lady- 
like ; many will only take a little gift under protest, with a “if 
you are quite sure you can afford it”; some will offer to dukker 
you for chichi (tell your fortune for nothing). However, if they 
predict that you will come into a lot of moneyy please remember 
that their ideas and yours as to a Jot of money may be very 
different, and what is wealth to them may possibly be a very 
little to you. 

They are very fond of todvlo (tobacco) ; the old det (mother) 
has her swdgler (tobacco-pipe), generally very black, and some of 
the girls are very deft in making cigarettes, and smoke them 
with great enjoyment. My tobacco pouch, well filled for the 
occasion, has gone the rounds of a large family and come back 
to me with plenty left therein ; the mother, one of the Stanleys, 
a well-known gipsy tribe, keeping watch and guard over the 
fingers of her grown-up children, with a ‘‘ Careful now!” or 
“Gently! Leave a little for the gentleman!” It must be added 
that these warnings were very seldom needed. 

As a rule I have found the gipsies but little addicted to the 
consumption of alcohol, and very fond of their tea ; but of course 
very much depends upon their environment, However, they will 
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compare very favourably with the village yokels. Some, however, 
are very fond of their livena (beer) ; others have a preference for 
piaméskri (tea). I know many who are total abstainers. 

The two following words were once almost like“ pass words ’”’ 
among the gipsies: hdtchi-witchi (hedgehog) and kdvi or kekdvi 
(kettle). Now other words are used to try a Gentile stranger, 
although gipsies to Whom you are only slightly known generally 
hope to ‘‘ catch”? you by asking the Rémanes for kettle. 

Choéri (knife) is what some call a kishti lav (good word), and 
it is strange in regard to this word, that it is more nearly alike 
to the Sanskrit than to the Hindustani, chivi being Sanskrit 
and chhurt the Hindustani for knife. The ordinary word used for 
rain is padni, which really means ‘‘ water”; but the “‘deep ” word 
is bishno, and this is remarkably like Vishnu. 

Again, the usual word for “old” is podro, but a rare 
word is used for “ old’’ and ‘‘ old man,” viz., boddert, which re- 
minds one very forcibly of Buddha. The writer has only heard 
this word a few times; one gipsy who had travelled all over 
England in his kaiv-vardo (house-waggon) said he had only heard 
it far away in the country, and that only a very few times. 

He complimentally referred to me in the broken dialect in this 
manner: ‘‘ Boddert and mandi, réker Rémanes as kailo as méndi’s 
stadrdi”” (the old man and I speak gipsy language as black 
as my hat). This man was not a pure-bred gipsy, but his wife 
was ; they could both speak Rémanes in the broken dialect well. 
The parents had never taught Rémanes to their children; they 
had three daughters and a son with them, all grown up. The 
son was a teetotaller and had a most kind and amiable face. It 
seemed indeed strange to discover that the children had never 
been taught Romanes, and that they always thought that their 
parents were talking bosh when speaking Rémanes. Their as- 
tonishment scarcely knew any bounds when they were. told that 
their parents were really speaking Rémanes, and that the common 
words which they all used for dog, horse, donkey, stick (respec- 
tively jodkel, grei, metla, kosht), and several others, were real 
Romanes. 

The gipsies appear to almost have eyes at the back of their 
heads, and you would have to display a certain amount of wood- 
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craft to nearly approach them without,discovery. It is amusing to 
watch, from a distance, an encampment full of life and notice the 
gipsies disappear like magic into their little tents when a 
stranger approaches. This, of course, does not happen when 
they know you to bea real friend, or ifthey think theycan do a little 
dukkerin (fortune telling) with safety. In many places if caught 
telling fortunes they get fined or lose their slang (hawker’s licence) 
and often with the loss their means of making an honest living, 
it is to be feared. They can tell stories well, but prefer to listen 
—at least I have found it so. They have keen ears and eyes for 
the sounds and sights of wood and forest, and trace fanciful re- 
semblances in the sounds they hear. The night-jar on be- 
ginning its flight sometimes utters a note that sounds like ‘‘dec, 
dec’’; the gipsies declare that it cries ‘‘ kek, kek’ (kek, kek mean- 
ing no! no!) and that it foretells the death ofsome one. There- 
fore they call the night-jar the modlo chériklo (death bird). 

Some gipsies call the common moor-hen (or water-hen) the 
‘death bird” owing to its cry kek, kek, and also because it flies 
invisibly, except to the keenest eyesight, on dark nights. I 
should add, however, that it is considered by authorities that the 
moor-hen flies chiefly from place to place in the very early 
morning, and some are sceptical about its flight by night. 

George Borrow, in his Romano Lavo Lel: Word-Book of the 
Romany (London; 1874) says that: ‘‘In no dialect of the gipsy 
from the Indus to the Severn is there any word for ‘stand,’ 
though in every one there is a word for ‘sit,’ and that is besh, and 
in every gipsy encampment all along that vast distance, beshley 
or beshaley would be considered an invitation to sit down.” 

I have heard gipsies near London use the word atch for “‘to 
stand,” though it may more anciently have meant only “to 
stop,” but now is used in both senses. 

According to B. C. Smart and H. C. Crofton in their 
Dialect of the English Gipsies (London; 1875), the gipsies have 
no single Rémany word for frog, having forgotten it, the authors 
have heard “‘frog”’ described as the ‘‘ Tikent kéli as jals adré de 
padni and lels the drab avri”’ (little thing that goes into the water 
and takes the poison out). They have also heard a frog described 
as ‘‘O stor-hérengro béngesko kéli ta jals adré o padwi so pidva”’ 
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(the four-legged diabolic thing that goes in the water which I 
drink). . 

The same authors give a gipsy variation of a well-known 
proverb, viz.: ‘‘Yek shdsho adré o kéro see mol dodi adré 0 wesh” 
(One rabbit in the pot is worth two in the wood) ; this is a sample 
of pure Rémanes. The gipsies even close around London have often 
told me that water into which frogs go is safe to drink. 

Leland in his English Gipsies and their Language (London; 
1893), gives many proverbs in the broken dialect; a few are as 
follows : 

“Never kin a pong dishler nor lel a romni by momeli dood” 
(Never buy a handkerchief nor choose a wife by candle-light). 

‘*Too much of a man for himself ’’; 7.¢., he thinks too much 
of himself. 

“It’s like a kiss, good for nothing till it is divided between 
two.” 

‘‘ Every man must go to the church (7.e., be buried) some day 
or other.” 

‘‘No man ever got money enough.” 

‘** Behind bad luck comes good luck.” 

‘* We are dumb where we do not understand the language.” 

‘“* An ass that carries you is better to ride than a horse that 
throws you off.” 

“It is always the largest fish that falls back into the water.” 

There are forty-five Rémany stories at the end of the above 
work of Leland’s which the gipsies thoroughly enjoy when given 
in the Rémany tongue. However, Leland does not say how much 
or how many of the stories are taken from the gipsies and how 
much ‘‘ made up.” The English of four stories are given as follows: 
‘“‘Said the little gipsy girl to her brother, ‘Don’t kill the bee, 
because she is a gipsy, and makes her living going about the 
country telling fortunes to the flowers and taking honey out of 
them, as our mother tells fortunes to the ladies. And don’t 
throw stones at the rooks because they are dark, and dark blood 
is gipsy blood. And don’t crush the snail, for he carries his tent 
on his back, like our old father (z.e., carries his home about), and 
so he too is Rommany.’ 

‘** Who is your master?’ asked a gentleman’s servant of a 
gipsy. ‘I’ve two masters,’ said the gipsy ;‘ God is the one and the 
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devil is the other. I work for the devil till I have got my dinner 
(one o’clock food), and after that follow the Lord.’ 

“Tf a gipsy is lost and cannot find his way in the night he 
cries out, ‘Hup, hup—Rom-ma-ny, Rom-ma-ny j6-ter !’ When the 
children cannot find the tent it is the same cry: ‘ Rom-ma-ny 
jé-ter.’ Jé-tey means together. 

“And one night my father, sixty years ago, was walking 
through the wood to his tent, and he heard a little cry like little 
ladies talking real old gypsy, and so he went from one great tree 
to the other (¢.e., concealing himself), and after a while he saw a 
little lady, and she was crying out as if for her life, ‘ Rom-ma-ny, 
Rom-ma-ny jé-ter!’ So my father cried again, ‘ Gipsy, here!’ 
But as he hallooed there came a great blast of wind, and the little 
ladies and all flew away in the sky like birdsin a storm, and all he 
heard was a laughing and ‘ Rom-ma-ny j6-ter !’ softer and softer, 
till all was done, and you can see by that that the goblins (dwarfs, 
mannikins), and fairies, and ghosts, and witches, and all talk real 
old gipsy, because that is the old Egyptian language that was 
talked in the ‘ Scripture land.’ 

“*Do I know the word in Rommanis for a Jack-o’-lantern 
—the light that runs and stops and dances by night, over the 
water in the fields? Yes, some call them the light ghosts, and 
some the little ghosts. They’re little men who lead you into the 
waste and swampy places, and show you a light until you have 
gone astray and are lost, and then they turn themselves around 
and laugh at you. I have seen their lights many a time and 
nothing more, but my brother saw their faces close and cpposite 
to him (directly vis-a-vis), one night. He was going along and 
saw their lights, and thought it was the fire of his tent. So he 
followed them, and they drew him from the road over hedges, 
woods, fields and lonely marshes till they got him into the water, 
and then laughed out loud. And there he saw them with his 
own eyes, on the opposite side, and they were little fellows, little 
goblins, about two feet high. And my brother was devilish 
angry, and swore atthem. ‘‘If I had you here, you wretched 
dogs! if I caught you I’d cut your throats!” And he went 
home and told me aj] that that night. Where wasit? Yes, 
sir; that was near Blackwater,’”’ 
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Leland says, that six or seven thousand years of hungry- 
marauding has starved God out of the minds of the gipsy, but in 
another place he says, ‘‘I1 may add, however, in due fairness, that 
there are in England some true gipsies of unmixed blood, who— 
it may be without much reflection—have certainly adopted ideas 
consonant with a genial faith in immortality, and certain phases 
of religion.” 

The writer has proof that some of the pure-bred gipsies have 
very strong and decided ideas about their religion, and he is col- 
lecting material to show this at some future date. 

Leland asked a gipsy why they burnt ash-wood on Christmas 
Day, and received the following answer: 

“The ivy and holly, and pine trees, never told a word where 
our Saviour was hiding himself, and so they keep alive all the 
winter and look green all the year. But the ash, like the oak, 
told of him where he was hiding, so they have to remain dead 
through the winter. And so we gipsies always burn an ash fire 
every Great Day. For the Saviour was born in the open field 
like a gipsy, and rode on anass like one, and went round the land 
a-begging his bread like a Rom. And he was always a poor 
wretched man like us, till he was destroyed by the Gentiles. And 
he rode on an ass? Yes. Once he asked the mule if he might 
ride her, but she told him no. So because the mule would not 
carry him, she was cursed never to be a mother or have children. 
So she never had any, nor any cross either. Then he asked the 
ass to carry him, and she said ‘yes’; so he put a cross upon her 
back. And to this day the ass has a cross and bears young, but 
the mule has none. So the asses belong to (are peculiar to) the 
gipsies.”’ 

Leland also gives many interesting examples how the gipsies 
mourn for the dead, by giving up tobacco, ale, potatoes, milk, or 
snuff, or dancing, or playing upon the fiddle, if the departed had 
a great liking for one or.any of these things. 

The gipsies have a general belief in the devil, and several 
have told the writer that they had seen the podro beng (old devil). 

A very old gipsy (one of the Lee tribe) said that he saw the 
old devil one night in a path, and that he would not move out of 
the way, so he hit at him with a stick, and then yog (fire) came 
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out of the devil’s modi (mouth) ; presently the old devil suddenly 
vanished. The old man said that he was never more scared in 
all his life, and dreaded the revenge the old beng would have on 
him one day. 

A gipsy told me that he had seen little goblins all round his 
kair-vdrdo (house waggon), and that one of them came and sat 
upon the shaft of the waggon—the gipsy’s wife also confirmed 
this, and said that she had also seen them at the same time. 
After a while the little creatures vanished as suddenly as they 
came. There were no hedges or bushes near at the time as they 
were camping upon a common. It was, they said, not a very 
rare occurrence, and that the ditt foki (little people) never brought 
them bad luck or harm in any way. 

It has been somewhere remarked that gipsies never admit 
having good luck, though they have plenty to give to others. 

This is very true, and I have invariably found that no female 
gipsy will ever admit having had good luck; good luck meaning 
making money, either by fortune-telling, selling little articles, or 
any of the various ways by which they gain a livelihood. 

We will take the not unusual case of a gipsy woman who is 
ostensibly selling toys, trinkets and other things; at the same time 
she has been doing a little fortune-telling upon the sly, as she 
will freely admit, if she knows you to be tétcho and will not betray 
her. You may remark ‘ kodshti bok te-divuus beébee ?” (good luck 
to-day, aunt?)——the answer nearly always will be “‘ wdfedi bok !”’ 
(bad luck), a very great stress being laid on the “ bad.” She 
may tell you further that “the chdvies have kek wongar”’ (the 
children have no money), or that she told the “ vatini a kodshti 
bativo dikkeriben”’ (lady a good big fortune), and add, in a whisper 
of shame and sorrow mingled, that the lady only gave her a 
“* shookhatiri” (sixpence). 

One peculiar trait among the gipsies, is that if you use a word 
they have forgotten, or perhaps never heard, they will declare it 
to be ‘‘kek tdicho Romanes”’ (not true gipsy language), although 
the word may perhaps be quite commonly used among some 
other gipsy tribes; or they may say the word is not ‘‘deep” 
enough. It often happens that they use the same word at a 
future interview, having made inquiries and found it to be tdicho 
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(true), and you will be wise to make no chaffing remarks there- 
upon if you wish to keep the channel of communication open, 
unless indeed you are very well acquainted. 

It should be remembered that there are several gipsy dialects 
and that a word common to one tribe may never be heard in 
another. For example, out of over a dozen Romany words used 
for ‘“‘apron”’ only three were known to a gipsy who was a good 
linguist—one of these three he pronounced to be a “ deep”’ lav 
(word). 

The writer has received lessons from gipsies of many tribes 
and of all ages, in one case from a gipsy more than one hundred 
years old, and passed a final examination of several hours before 
receiving his diploma, so to speak, of efficiency. On leaving a 
county where a well-known and rather celebrated gipsy lived, the 
writer extended his hand in farewell, as he had had many lessons 
from her. 

She said, ‘‘ Good-bye, my Ret, my Romany Ret” (good-bye, 
my gentleman, my gipsy gentleman). This was the greatest 
compliment she could pay me, for her promoting me from ‘‘ gen- 
tleman to “gipsy gentleman”’ was a gipsy diploma of my pro- 
ficiency in the “‘ gentle’? Romanes. 


R. E. CHATFIELD. 
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THE USES OF DISCRIMINATION 


THERE is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so. 


To the seeker after truth the Ancient Wisdom reveals undreamed 
horizons, unimagined hopes. “A light that never was on sea or 
land” begins to dawn. Can it be true? he thinks, not realising 
yet that nothing can be foo good to be true. Scarce knowing 
what he does, uncertain, wondering, he spreads his sails; his 
mind, a boat cast loose from old-time moorings, scuds before the 
gale of new ideas, new possibilities. The ancient landmarks, 
harbour lights of science and theology, fade out of sight behind. 
Alone he seems to navigate an unknown sea. Snatches of song, 
strange words, mysterious phrases sound in his ears. Are they 
the voices of the sirens? Who can tell? Like the Argonauts 
of old he hears the howls of Scylla, the roaring of Charybdis, 
echo through the mists of doubt. Warning voices mingle in 
the cry. Beware! they call. Take heed, adventurer! Semi- 
occultism, pseudo-occultism, are the awful dangers which beset 
the path; yawning gulfs where many a gallant ship drifts dere- 
lict, a mental and a moral wreck. The Happy Isles lie very far 
away, were it not wiser to turn back? Back to the ‘‘ things we 
have grown used to,” back to the safe and known, the homely 
levels? It cannot be. . There is no turning back for him whose 
eyes are opened even a little. It behoves the steersman to obtain 
his bearings, to fix his eyes upon the compass of unselfishness, 
and awake and resolute to guide his ship straight on the middle 
course, where safety lies. 

The weapon which the thinker takes to guard him is dis- 
crimination. Not for nothing has this power to be attained; it 
is Ithuriel’s Spear that shatters at a touch the prison gates of 
error, the fetters of illusion. Discrimination is but another 
name for common-sense, that sees life steadily and sees it 
whole. To gain it, all we have to do is to retreat into the 
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inner fortress of a mind detached, whence personality is 
viewed impartially, the nature firmly grasped, and all expe- 
rience tested. From that quiet place the watcher, spear in 
hand, looks out on life undaunted ; and on the lintel of the door 
he sees these words. ‘‘ Have patience, as one who evermore 
endures,’’ a sentence not to be forgotten for it spells success. 

The records of the sacred science contain many axioms, many 
rules originally designed to guide us in former lives, in other 
circumstances, at earlier stages of our evolution. Some are more 
fit for Easterns, some for Westerns; some for those on one 
step of the ladder, some for those on another. Discrimination 
must be used, lest we only do again work done before, lest 
we turn into blind alleys, lest we strap to Castle Dangerous, 
or front the gate whereon is written ‘‘Abandon hope.” 
Each for himself must find the way, steadily, step by step. 
No one can do it for us; the responsibility is ours. There 
are no dogmas in Theosophy, only verities. The test of right 
and wrong is progress, nothing else. Those on ahead point out 
the way, and sometimes venture on a hint drawn from their own 
quite different experience; but that is all. Each for himself 
must grasp the spear and, with it, win what way he can. 

That everything we see is an illusion, the writer ven- 
tures to suggest is an idea more fitted to the dreaming 
Eastern mind than ours. He likes to dally with it as a sweet 
wrong-headed fallacy, to push it to its ultimate conclusion ; but 
he strongly doubts if it is justified. If to be real is to be change- 
less, then indeed the unmanifest alone is perhaps real, but this 
is an assumption of the most heroic order, it ventures to impose 
conditions on the utterly unknown. Discrimination seems to 
indicate that the ever-becoming is just as likely to be real as 
the unchanging, if such a thing can be. The three great worlds 
are nothing but more differentiated manifestations of the One 
Reality, and share in that reality as long as they continue to be- 
come, to change. To cease to change would be for them to 
cease to be. The Eastern sages at the least admit that some 
considerable time will probably elapse before the solar universe 
resolves to the unknown, so in the interim we may well take 
heart of grace, and look on everything as real, while it lasts. 
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Another favourite Oriental notion is the enormity of taking 
life, the tragedy of the stronger preying on the weaker, the 
sadness of the fall of the unfit. But discrimination shows us that 
this process is the first necessity of evolution, and over the in- 
evitable we should not grieve. The fittest must survive or men 
and animals could never be improved. The presence of the 
failures would so cumber things that better variations would be 
choked. We, reasoning from our conscious standpoint, say life 
is sweet, because we fear the future more than anything; but 
mindless creatures live but for the moment; far better for them 
to be slain at the first waning of their energy, to live again as 
new strong forms, than to be left to dwindle slowly with disease 
and hunger, and at thegast to find starvation is their executioner. 
When Mother Nature kills them thus relentlessly, it seems less 
monstrous to destroy the creatures which we breed on purpose. 
They at the least have life and food and care, and otherwise would 
never have existed; when the time comes we painlessly ex- 
tinguish them. Like the opponents of Arjuna, are they not 
already dead? We grow cattle in the paddocks as we grow 
cabbages in the garden, and use them as seems best indifferently. 
What can it matter if a silly sheep live one or two years longer, 
or if a grey goose stops its gabbling this week or next? We, 
judging by ourselves, imagine that the goose likes gabbling; in 
point of fact, it gabbles because it is its nature to, not for any 
reason whatsoever. It does not happen to possess that quality. 
If it is true that ‘‘ Life that we crave is one long agony” is it 
not more so for the beasts that perish ? It is notable that for 
the higher creatures, in which we plant the spark of mind, we 
entertain far different feelings. We shrink from eating them, 
and only when they grow decrepit can we bring ourselves to put 
them down. 

It is hard to see how social life could last without the use 
of animal as well as vegetable products. That our civilisation is 
not the golden age, not the product of the brooding East, is very 
true, but it is the thing that is, with which quarrelling is idle, 
with which we have to work. Less romantic, possibly, but 
perhaps more practical, than that of far Cathay. Two great 
ideas, when all is said, have blossomed in it: Freedom, and 
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Justice, for the saving of mankind. These verities will last im- 
perishable, when England and the English are counted with the 
things that were, forgotten in the dust of far millenniums. Dis- 
crimination teaches us not to be too forward to quarrel with 
our bread and butter, or even, save the mark, with the roast 
beef of England. It suggests the question whether, after all, 
this ultra-sensibility to the fancied woes of animals is not just 
the elementary ethic of the hating of the body turned inside-out. 

There is another point on which we must discriminate, the 
dreary doctrine of indifference. Indifference to the personal 
reward of action is its proper limit, not indifference to things 
lovely and of good report even on the physical plane—that state 
we understand so little, and despise so mich. Not indifference 
to the physical body, the wonder of the world, the temple of the 
Highest. To despise and neglect the body is to despise and 
neglect Him who made it and dwells therein. Let us beware lest 
we leave our native puritanism and the dogma of the devil, only to 
plunge into the equally futile anemia of asceticism. To starve 
the body is to starve the mind, to starve the mind is to starve the 
ego. It is sad to see an enthusiast spoiling his body, as it would 
be to see a drunken ruffian smashing the Venus of Milo with a 
coal-hammer. Our bodies are ourselves while they exist, ex- 
quisite instruments of marvellous adaptability, manifestations in 
an imperfect world of the Supreme Perfection. They are to be 
used and cultivated with anxious care, for through them alone 
we gain the knowledge of this world, where all the great ideas 
are working out in detail ; if we ignore the wonders of the outer 
garment of the Logos, how shall we ever recognise what lies 
behind. The body is the small edition of the Book of Life, 
printed in bright red type with binding sensitive to every touch ; 
it is the book we have to read, and those who read it most 
assiduously are they that bow the lowest at the feet of the 
All-Wise. ; 

The writer sometimes wonders if the mind is really the 
foundation of the individual, for it would seem that the body is 
far more strongly separate from other bodies, than the mind 
from other minds. One mind may largely circumscribe the 
content of another, the emotions of the astral man are strongly 
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felt by friend and foe, but none can share the physical distress or 
agony of his own brother. Is not the self a mental habit based on 
physical conditions? Only from these rigid limitations, only 
from a desperate struggle for existence prolonged through count- 
less ages, only by persistent selfishness imposed by stern necessity 
could spring an individual intended to outlast eternity itself. 
Just as the diamond needs tremendous pressure to condense it 
to unequalled hardness, so the diamond soul owes in the end its 
perfect individual consciousness to the stern stress of physical 
environment upon the body. 

One who knows better said the other day ‘“ Why is life so 
grey, why do we go pounding on for ever as we do?” The 
answer was, ‘‘ Becauseswe know too much yet not enough, because 
we look before and after, and sigh for what is not.” Indeed no 
man can eat his cake and have it. To him who sees the glories 
of the higher planes, earth light is dim, earth’s colours faded. 
But to us ordinary folks the beauty of the world should be a source 
of wonder. We should be the greatest optimists; we have got 
rid of the fear of death, if not of the love of life. We know that 
nothing can be lost that matters, that the chance and change of 
mortal life is never permanent, while underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms. We should laugh and be glad, for there is liberty. 

Why do we find life grey? We must discriminate. In 
studying our great philosophy our point of view has radically 
changed. We learn to realise ourselves immortal egos; to see 
this present life as only one of many such experiences, each being 
but the harvest of the past, the seed-time of the future. While 
behind all, a perfectly impartial law makes each one reap what 
he has sown, and nothing else. This vast expansion of ideas 
makes, for the moment, this present life shrink to a point. What 
does it matter, it will soon be over. The mind cast loose goes 
wool-gathering on higher planes, and soars aloft as homing 
pigeons do when first set free. But when at last it grasps the 
systern and begins to understand, then like the pigeon it sets off 
straight home. This present life it sees is what it has to cope 
with, the actual now. The past can never change, what’s done 
is done, and for the future it depends upon the present here and 
now. Our willis relatively free to help or hinder the evolution 
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of our brothers and ourselves. This fascinating game, fraught with 
such mighty consequence, is hardly grey, it is the song of life, it 
shines with all the radiance of romance, it sparkles with the stars 
of hope. For we know “the rapture of pursuing is the prize ~ 
the vanquished gain.” And in this pursuit there is no such thing 
as failure in the end. What more can man desire? To be 
made good by fixed decree? To be innocent because he knows 
no better? To be a god because he cannot help it? Better 
far to win by strenuous endeavour and to conquer failure. 

It is because we shut our eyes to the glory of the struggle 
and the beauty of the world that life is grey. The surpassing 
beauty of Theosophy has hardly dawned upon us, its light is over- 
bright for our dim eyes. We treat it as a science, we catalogue 
and class, draw diagrams and tabulate, till synthetic beauty 
fades in grim analysis. And all the while its perfect symmetry 
escapes us; the splendour of the Good Law passes unseen ; and 
we who might possess our souls in patience and watch the sun- 
rise, are allin such a hurry, such a desperate hurry to get on, to 
reach the astral plane, to become psychic, or clairvoyant, that 
we have no time to note the fairness of the world, the,details of 
the One Perfection. 

Discrimination shows that most of us are quite unready to 
attempt these strange developments. We have first to shake off 
personality, to free our minds, to try to understand, and go on 
trying till we do. When that is done, then possibly one, here 
and there, may venture safely to approach the higher planes. 
To devote our energies to these, without discrimination, would 
surely be a frightful error; for we are told that such attempts 
will cause ill-regulated psychism and all its dangers in another 
life, if not degeneration of the mind in this. 

The writer thinks it is a sin to miss the beautiful in 
art, in music, and in literature, for their ideal beauty is the 
very substance of the ego. We starve his insight if we fail to 
furnish him with images with which to build that lofty faculty. 
We should open wide our eyes and ears to beauty that 
streams by on every hand, not give our sole attention to the 
sorrow and the sordidness of life, which after all we cannot alter. 
We must remember that those who live in what we call mean 
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streets are brought there by their karma, an environment to 
which their evolution suits them. Were we to place them ina 
palace it would only bore them, and bring temptations they 
could not resist. To our fine sensibilities their life looks hideous, 
it is not so to them. Nine-tenths of the exuberant sympathy 
shed over the toiling masses is both unasked and unappreciated. 
These simple souls will all have other lives to grow in. We who 
know a little, may well attend sometimes to our fair birthright 
in the world of the ideal, brought down by artists, poets, and 
philosophers with such great labours. As William Watson 
sings : 
The grace of friendship, mind and heart 
Linked with their fellow heart and mind, 
The gains of Science, gifts of Art, 
The sense of oneness with our kind, 
The thirst to know and understand, 
A large and liberal discontent— 
These are the goods in life’s rich hand 
The things that are more excellent. 

With all this, life should not be grey. If we ignore the 
beautiful with what can we replace it? What can replace the 
art of the antique world, the glories of the Renaissance, the 
creations of the spacious days of great Elizabeth ? What can 
replace the melody of Schubert, like sunshine through a shower 
of tears; the labours of Beethoven, deaf to earth, who yet 
brought down for us the music of the marching orbs; the song 
of life that* Wagner sets to elemental harmony. 

If we do not appreciate all this we know our step upon the 
ladder. We have to study to appreciate, for till the power of 
acute perception is evolved its gaining is our first necessity. 

All these grand things are nothing to the Eastern races; 
they tread a different path, for them life sings another tune. 
We cannot go their way, nor they go ours; even in ordinary 
education that ends in failure. Had their path been right for us 
we should have incarnated in the East, nothere. For us to seek 
the rest of quiet wilds, and meditate with eyes fixed on our nose 
end, would be grotesque, as foolish as to see a born fakir set 
out to join the Stock Exchange. To be in our world, not of it, 
is the task we have to face ; one perchance less easy than to lay 
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down the ‘‘ white man’s burden,” to fly the karma set by our own 
nature. To take up this Theosophy is not to lay down duty ; nor 
does a duty cease to be a duty when we have learned to like it. 
To learn to like our duty is really to get on. To study art and 
science with great pleasure is but a sign of progress, not a source 
of danger ; gloomy philistinism is no passport to the higher life, 
though the dreary doctrine seems, without discrimination, to 
indicate as much. 

A witty man once classed humanity as worldlies and other- 
worldlies, and a clever one as ‘‘ mostly fools.”” The fact appears 
to be that to belong exclusively to either class will land us in 
that sad majority ; the perfect way is to discriminate the golden 
mean. The other worlds are inside this, not other-where, so when 
we make the best of this, we make the best of them as well. 
The things that are more excellent make many claims upon our 
love; we neglect them at our peril. This is the reason for the 
saying, that the artist who works for love is further on the 
paththan the ambitious occultist. Our science demonstrates the 
common and unclean as simply matter out of place; art indi- 
cates that all is beautiful when rightly seen. 

Discrimination seems to show an evolution even in the 
maxims of the teachers. ‘‘ Kill out,” they said in pre-historic 
times ; ‘‘Let die,” the Buddha spake; ‘‘ Be perfect,’”’ said our 
Lord, and pointing out the beauty of the world instanced the 
lilies of the field; does not His rule include the others? It is 
for us to settle for ourselves which of these types of thought is 
fittest in our circumstance. The occult life is in its essence 
hidden. To live it does not mean to shirk our business, to 
wreck the body, to twist the mind in alien modes of thought. It 
does not cause a social dislocation, or free us from the duties of 
a citizen; our change of point of view is total, fundamental, but 
remote, internal—far away in that still chamber where we read 
upon the wall, ‘‘ Have patience.” 

Thus would the writer try to indicate the uses of dis- 
crimination. He may be wrong, who knows? But possibly he 
will have done his reader some poor service, by placing in his 
hand the spear with which each one must fight the battle for 
himself, A. H. Warp. 
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SCATTERED SCRAPS OF ANCIENT ATLANTIS 
II. 


LET us now turn to the consideration of the symbols which we 
find carved upon the stone monuments of the past. 

On the stones which are scattered over Scotland from the 
Forth to the Orkneys, we find a set of symbols which are asso- 
ciated with the cross. Some writers assume that all symbols 
thus associated should be dated after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the country in which they are found. 

It appears to me that a little study dissipates this idea, 
which I believe to be a delusion. The cross is abundantly proved 
to have been a pre-Christian symbol. The shape of some of the 
so-called sepulchral cairns show that it was among the forms 
favoured by the unknown builders. The stone circles and cairns 
belong to the Stone Age, and it will not be argued that the 
people of that age were Christians. 

In the Broch of Burrian, pebbles have been found bearing 
representations of the hexagram, in one case with the point 
upwards, in the other with the double horns. Upon the 
stone on which the latter is engraved there also appears a 
crescent. In the same Broch a slab of sandstone was discovered, 
upon which were cut representations of a Celtic cross, a fish, and 
an Ogham inscription.* 

Upon many monuments the crescent, the serpent,thecross, and 
the double circles, joined by connecting lines, are associated. The 
double circles have been held to denote a peculiar kind of brooch 
which was worn at the time; but it is possible that the brooch 
itself was made in the form of some well-known symbol. At the 
present day one may see Masonic symbols hung on watch-chains 


* Scotland in Pagan Times. The Iron Age. Anderson, Edinburgh; 1883. See 
Lecture iv., p. 174 ¢t seq. 
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or used as scarf-pins. On Kilmaly Ogham stone are this 
‘‘double brooch,” a crescent, a fish, a man’s figure, a sea beast 
of some description, and twisted serpents something like the 
twisted snakes on the Caduceus but without the central staff. 

We find upon these sculptured stones a symbolism of wheels 
and triangles. These also were found on pottery discovered in 
the mounds of the Bassenno, in Brittany. On this pottery there 
was to be seen the Egyptian ‘‘ water” symbol, which is also 
found in America. 

On the Carden Moor stone, in Aberdeenshire, there is an 
Ogham inscription written in a circle, apparently to represent the 
sun. Any traces which we can find of sun worship or of fire 
ceremonies have bearing on the probable uses of the towers and 
circles ; we know, such of us as have studied the question at all, 
the grand meaning of the universal sun symbol, which probably 
was first used in Atlantis. 

Now, if we leap from Scotland to America, and read Mr. 
Frank Cushing’s account of the Zufi Indians,* we shall find that 
the Priests of the Bow, a religious secret society, into which Mr. 
Cushing was initiated, have a curious set of symbols. On a 
shield, a coloured plate of which appears in the Report, are cir- 
cles and a zigzag serpent-like form, the head of which is formed 
by a small triangle. Upon the serpent stands a winged figure, 
upon whose head is a species of ornament representing seven 
steps. On yet another shield are two serpents and signs like 
crosses. The cross, circle, and interlaced triangles have been 
found in mounds in North America; in a mound near New 
Madrid, Mo., a spider gorget was found, the body of the spider 
forming a circle, which enclosed a cross.+ 

Among the Moquis Indians a cross was found by G. K. 
Gilbert, and in an account of the Indian pictographs in New 
Mexico mention is made of Greek and Roman crosses, and re- 
presentations of the snake and the egg. (See abstracts of papers 
read before the Anthropological Society of Washington, prepared 


_ _* Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology . . . Smithsonian Institute. Wash- 
ington ; 188e-1. See ‘ Zuni Fetiches, by F. Cushing,” p. 9. et seq. 


t See same Report. Vol. ii., Holmes, p, 287. Plate xli. Figs.1and2. See 
also W. H. Holmes, Art in Shell of the Ancient Americans, 185 et seq. . 
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by J. W. Powell.) It is hardly necessary to refer to the an- 
guinam, or serpent’s egg of the Druids. 

Among the Mayas and Mexicans, Professor Cyrus Thomas* 
has found the symbols of the cross, bird, and tree ; also symbols of 
the four cardinal points, with certain colours for the same. Among 
these symbols was a circle cut by a wheel and enclosed in a 
square ; a small head, blowing breath from its mouth, is at each 
of the four corners. Another symbol is acircle divided into four 
by a cross, and in the centre of this cross is a circle with a repre- 
sentation of the sun. 

Now, at the Bassenno a circle with wheel spokes was 
found. The monuments of Ireland also are erected with a regard 
for the points of the compass, the round tower windows pointing 
exactly tothem. I shall hope to show that the sun was and is 
reverenced in Scotland and in Ireland, while the sacred tree 
plays a great part in Celtic symbolism. 

There is evidence that many of these symbols referred to 
secret learning. Take the very common fish symbol, one of the 
commonest of sculptures on the Scottish Stones. 

The fish symbolised wisdom of a high type, not mere learn- 
ing, but the higher wisdom, which we call Buddhi and a modern 
writer calls La Sagesse. In the old Irish MS. of The Battle of 
Magh Leana we read of the ‘‘ salmon of knowledge,” a phrase often 
used by Irish poets of the Middle Ages. 

There was a sacred fountain beneath the Shannon, so runs 
the tale; it was in charge of Connla, and was the source of all 
literary and poetic knowledge. Crimall planted it with nine 
hazel trees; the salmon, eating of the nuts, became wise ; who 
ate of his flesh became wise also.+ 

In the Courtship of Monera, the salmon is represented as 
coming yearly from the River of Creation in Paradise to the 
River Tiber, and thence to the River Eber (Ebro) in Spain. 
From the ‘‘ wool”’ of the salmon, Monera weaves a ‘‘ coat ’’ for 
her husband ;{ when he dons it he becomes shining of face and 


* Third Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1881-82. Washington; 1884. 


+ See The Battle of Magh Leana, and The Courtship of Monera, edited with trans. 
and notes by E. O’Curry, Dublin; 1855, 


{ The buddhic body. 
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vesture, and the Druid bestows upon him a new name, Eoghan 
Taidhleach, or Eoghan the Shining. 

It is a somewhat interesting fact, in view of the Indian tale 
of the ‘‘ dried boar’s flesh ’’ and the Lord Buddha, that there are 
indications of the like symbolism being used in Ireland. Thus 
we read of the ‘‘swineherd’s magic art,’ and in Wales the 
Druid’s pupil is addressed as a “‘ little pig,’’ and an “‘ initiated 
pig,’’ who is, in stormy times, adjured to ‘‘ burrow in the secret 
hiding place.’”? I advance this latter evidence with hesitation, 
since some doubt has been thrown on its authenticity ; but that 
the Irish ‘‘ swineherd of the King” was held to be an exponent 
of magical arts there is, I think, no doubt. 

The tree which we find venerated in America recurs again 
in Ireland and in Wales. In the latter country mention is made 
of the Bardic ‘delicious apple tree”; the glorious tree of the 
Wonderland plays a conspicuous part in the Irish tales. In the 
Battle of Magh Leana* there is a remarkable passage touching 
the five great fruit trees of Ireland, which sprang up on the night 
of Conn’s birth. 

But there is a yet more striking account given of the origin 
of these ‘‘ trees.” They are said to have grown up in the reign 
of Conaing Begeglach, or the fearless, who was slain A.M. 4388. 
A man of wonderful size came from the west, carrying a tree 
branch, on which were apples, nuts, acorns and berries. From 
the fruit of this branch sprang the five great trees of Ireland, 
which were blown down in the seventh century. Surely this is 
a reference to the extinction of some ancient learning once open 
to the worthy. 

We find other hints of a lost wisdom. For example, in the 
Miscellany of the Celtic Society, edited by J. O’Donovan,+ we find 
on p. 19 an interesting passage; this is a reference to “the 
genealogy of the Ui-Duibhleasc and of the Ui-Aenghusa in 
general, as stated in the book the poor people devoured in the 
wilderness.’ A note on p. 18 says, “according to the Book of 
Ballymote, this book was devoured by plebeians.” In other words, 
the flood of the unlearned swamped the few learned, and the 
knowledge of the past was for awhile swept away before the in- 

* See p. 95, note. } Dublin; 1849. 
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coming tide of ignorance. I may conclude this paper with the 
words of the chief poet of Ulster, the friend and follower of Brian 
O’Neill, King of the Irish of the North: 
But when it is the destiny of people to pass away, 
Valour and prowess is of no avail. 
Happily “‘ valour and prowess” pass from our ken but for 
a while; they return again when the time is ripe.* 


I. HOOPER. 


Pie Y. OF HERMES THE THRICE- 
CrrhAT foi 


To HIs own Son Tat 


i Hermes. My yesterday’s discourse I did devote to thee, 
Asclepius, and so it’s [only] right I should devote to-day’s to 
Tat; and this the more because it is the summing-up of 
those discourses which he had addressed to him ‘On 
Genesis.”’ | 

The “God and Father and the Good,” then, Tat, hath} 
the same nature, or more exactly, energy; for the term 
nature, or development, is used of things that change, both 
movable and immovable, that is to say, both human and 
divine, each one of which He willeth into being. But energy 
is something else, as we have shown in treating of the rest, 
both things divine and human things;§ and this we ought 
to have in mind when treating of the Good. 


* The poem from which the couplet is quoted may be found in the Miscellany ; 
it is from Gilla Brighde Mac Conmidhe. The text was obtained from four copies 
which are preserved respectively in a parchment MS., the property of J. Nugent 
Esq., and in paper MSS. which then were the property of (a) the late O'Connor 
Don; (6) the Royal Irish Academy; (c) Mr. E. O’Curry. The hero of the poem 
became King of the Cineal Eoghain in 1241. 


+ See The Secret Sermon, §1, and infra, §7. 


{ The three are only different names for one idea; the verb is in the singular in 
the Greek. 


§ That is to say, presumably, in the discourses ‘‘ On Genesis.”’ 
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God’s energy is then His will; further His essence is to 
will the being of all things. For what is “God and 
Father and the Good” but the to be of all* that is not yet? 
Nay, subsistence self of everything that is—this is the God, 
this Father, this the Good; to Him is added naught of all 
the rest. 

And though the world (and sun) is also sire to them that 
share in it; yet so far is it not the cause of good unto the 
lives, it is not even of their living. So that e’en if it bea 
sire, it is entirely so by the compulsion of the Good’s good- 
will, apart from which nor being nor becoming could e’er be. 
Again, the parent is the children’s cause, both on the father’s 
and the mother’s side,t only by sharing mt the Good’s 
desire that pours from out the sun. It is the Good which 
doeth the creating; and such a power can be possessed by 
no one else than Him alone who taketh naught, but wills all 
things to be; I will not, Tat, say makes. For that the maker 
is defective for long periods (in which he sometimes makes, 
and sometimes doth not make) both in the quality and in 
the quantity (of what he makes), in that he sometimes maketh 
them so many and such like, and sometimes the reverse. 
But ‘“‘God and Father and the Good ”’ is cause for all to be. 
Such any way is It for who can see. 

For It doth will to be, and It is both Itself and most of 
all by reason of§ Itself. Indeed all other things beside are 
just because of It, for the distinctive feature of the Good is 
“that it should be known.”? Such is the Good, O Tat. 

Tat. Thou hast so, father, filled us full of this so good 
and fairest sight, that my mind’s eye hath now become for 
me almost a thing to worship. For that the vision of the 
Good doth not, like fiery sunbeams, blaze upon the eyes and 
make them close; nay, on the contrary, it shineth forth and 
maketh to increase the seeing|| of the eye, as far as e’er a 


* 70 TOV TAVTWV ElVOls 

+ Lit., both with regard to seed and nourishment. 
t Lit., taking. 

§ Lit., for. 

\| Lit. light, 
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man hath the capacity to hold the inflow of the radiance of 
the Mind. For though [its radiance] doth affect us with 
intenser power, not only doth it do no harm, but is instinct 
with all immortal life. They who are able to drink in a 
somewhat more than others of this sight, ofttimes from out 
the body fall asleep into this fairest spectacle, as was the 
case with Uranus and Cronus, our forebears. May this be 
our lot too, O father mine! 

HERMES. Yea, may it be, my child! But as it is, we 
are not yet strung to the vision, and not as yet have we the 
power our mind’s eye to unfold and gaze upon the beauty 
of the Good—beauty that naught can e’er corrupt or any 
comprehend. For [only] then wilt thou upon It gaze 
when thou canst say no word concerning It. For gnosis of 


6. the Good is holy silence and a giving holiday to every sense. 


For neither can he who perceiveth It, perceive aught else; 
nor he who gazeth on It, gaze on aught else; nor hear 
aught else, nor stir his body any way. Staying his body’s 
every sense and every motion he stayeth still. And shining 
then all round his mind, It shines through his whole soul, 
and draws it out of body, transforming all of him into God’s 
essence. For it is possible, my child, that a man’s soul 
should be made one with God, e’en while it still is in a 
body, if it doth contemplate the beauty of the Good. 

Tat. Made one with God! What dost thou, father, 
mean ? 

Hermes. Of every soul apart are transformations, 
child. 

Tat. What meanest thou? Apart! 

HerRMEs. Didst thou not, in the sermons ‘‘ On Genera- 
tion” hear that from one soul—the All-soul—come all these 
souls which are made to revolve in all the world, as though 


divided off? Of these souls, then, it is that there are many 


changes, some to a happier lot and some to [just] the con- 
trary of this. Thus some that were once creeping things 
change into things that in the water dwell, the souls of water 
things change to earth dwellers, those that live on the earth 
change into things with wings, and souls that live in air 
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change into men, while human souls reach the first step of 
deathlessness changed into angels.* And so they circle to 
the choir of the inerrant gods; for of the gods there are two 
choirs, the one inerrant, and the other errant. And this is 
the most perfect glory of the soul. But if a soul on entering 
in the body of a man persisteth in its vice,t it neither tasteth 
deathlessness nor shareth in the Good; but speeding back 
again it turns into the path that leads to creeping things. 
This is the sentence of the vicious soul. And the soul’svice 
is ignorance. For that the soul which hath no knowledge 
of the things-that-are, or knowledge of their nature, or of 
the Good, is blinded by the body’s passions and tossed 
about. This wretched soul, not knowing what she is, 
becomes the slave of bodies of strange form in sorry plight, 
bearing the body as a load; not as the ruler, but the ruled. 
This [ignorance] is the soul’s vice. But on the other hand 
the virtue of the soul is gnosis. For he who knows, he 
good and pious is, and still while on the earth] divine. 

Tat. But who is such an one, O father mine? 

HERMES. He who doth not say much or lend his ear 
to much. For he who spendeth time in arguing and hearing 
arguments, doth shadow-fight. For “ God, the Father and 
the Good” is not to be obtained by speech or hearing. 
And yet in spite of this there are in all the beings senses, in 
that they cannot without senses be. But gnosis is far differ- 
ent from sense. For sense is brought about by that which 
hath the mastery o’er us, while gnosis is the end of science,§ 
and science is God’s gift. For every science is incorporal, 
the instrument it uses being the mind, just as the 
mind employs the body. Both|| then eventuate in bodies, 
[the one] in bodies mental, and [the other] in material 


* Lit., demons, the technical term for the next state of existence superior to 


the human. We have no term for this in any modern Western language, and the 
original meaning of the term ‘‘damon’’ has been so infamously maltreated by 
sectarian ignorance and prejudice that it no longer lives among us. 


t éay Kaxy peivy. 

} Lit., already. 

§ émornpys. 

|| That is science and opinion, or gnosis and sense, 


It. 
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[frames]. For all things must consist out of antithesis and 
contrariety ; and this can otherwise not be. 

Tat. Who then is this material God of whom thou 
speakest ? 

HERMES. It is the universe, the beautiful, but not the 
good, in that it is material and freely passible.* Andthough 
it is the first of all things passible, yet is it in the second 
rank of being and wanting in itself. And though it hath its 
birth in time, it ever is; its being is in its becoming and it 
becometh for all time. Of quality and quantity becoming, 
for it doth ever move; and all material motion is becoming, 
for that the world’s a sphere, that is to saya head. And 
overhead is naught material, just as naught under foot is 
spiritual,+ but all material. Further its mind consisteth in 
the sphere-like motion of the head itself, { that is to say [this 
motion servesit] asahead. Allthen that is in contact with 
the tissue of this head§ (which tissue constitutes its soul) is 
in its nature free from death, precisely as it is with any soul 
within a body that is made. Such parts possess a greater 
share of soul than body. Whereas those parts which are 
at greater distance from this tissue [space], there, where 
are things which have a greater share of body than of soul, 
are subject unto death. The whole, however, is a living 
thing; so that it doth in sum consist of both a matter and a 
spirit-part.|| Again, the cosmos is the first of living crea- 
tures, while man is second after it, though first of things 
subject to death. Man hath the same ensouling power in 
him as all the rest of living things,** and yet he is not only 


* That is capable of suffering, or impressionable by agencies other than itself 
+ Or mental, in the sense of being of the same nature as the great Mind. 

{ That is to say, is the containing sphere, the periphery. 

§ That is to say, the next layer within, adjoining the periphery of the head. 

|| Light and life being spiritual or of the nature of the great Mind. It should 


be remembered that the term material (lit., ay) is almost a metaphysical concept 


in this philosophy, and connotes the substance o 


the universe rather than merely 


physical matter. 


| The terms “ universe," ‘‘ world " and ‘‘cosmos”’ are here all synonyms of 


the Greek word kosmos. 


** That is to say, the world-system itself and ail the globes in it. 
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no wise good, but even evil, for that he is subject to death.* 
For though the cosmos also is not good in that it suffers 
motion, it is not evil, in that it is not subject unto death. 
But man, in that he’s subject both to motion and to death, 
is evil. 

Now then the principles+ of man are this-wise vehicled : 
the mind in reason, reason in the soul, soul in the spirit, 
spirit in body. Spirit pervading [body] by means of veins 
and arteries and blood, bestows upon the living creature 
motion, and as it were doth bear it in away. For this cause 
some do think the soul is blood, in that they do mistake its 
nature, not knowing that [at death] it is the spirit that must 
first withdraw into the soul, whereon the blood congeals and 
veins and arteries are emptied, and then the living creature 
perisheth ; and this is body’s death. Now all these [vehi- 
cles] { depend from one beginning, which from the One and 
Only [One] doth in its turn depend. And this beginning 
is e’er moved to rebecome beginning, whereas the One 
endures in stillness and is never moved. 

Three then are they: the ‘‘ God, the Father and the 
Good,” the world and man. God doth contain the world, 
the world [containeth] man. The world is e’er God’s son, 
man as it were world’s child. Not that, however, God is 
ignorant of man; nay, right well doth He know him, and 
willeth to be known. This is the only means of safety unto 
man—God’s gnosis. This is the way up to the mount.§ 
By Him alone the soul becometh good, not whiles is good, 
whiles evil, but good out of necessity. 

Tat. What dost thou mean, Thrice-greatest one ? 

HERMES. Behold an infant’s soul, my child, that is not 
yet cut off,|| because its body is still small and not as yet 
come unto its full bulk. 


* Whereas the system and its globes are regarded as practically immortal. 


} Lit., a man’s soul, where yx is used in a general sense, and not in the 


particular sense applied to it in the category which immediately follows. 


{ Both of man and cosmos. 
§ Lit., to Olympus. 
|| Sei., from the world-soul. 
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Tat. How? 

Hermes. A thing of beauty [such a soul] to see in 
every part, not yet befouled by body’s passions, still all but 
hanging from the cosmic soul. But when the body grows 
in bulk and draweth down the soul into its mass, then doth 
the soul cut off itself and bring upon itself forgetfulness, and 
no more shareth in the beautiful and good. And this 
forgetfulness is what gives rise to vice. 

16. It is the same for them who go out from the body. For 
when the soul withdraws into itself, the spirit doth contract 
itself within the blood, and soul within the spirit.*. And 
then the mind, stript of its wrappings, and naturally divine, 
taketh unto itself a fiery body, and traverseth all space, after 
abandoning the soul unto its judgment and whatever pun- 
ishment it hath deserved. 

Tat. What dost thou, father, mean by this? The 
mind is parted from the soul and soul from spirit? Where- 
as thou said’st the soul was the mind’s vesture, and the 
soul’s the spirit. 

17. HERMES. The hearer, child, should think with him 
who speaks and breathe with him; nay, he should have a 
hearing subtler than the voice of him who speaks. It is, 
child, in a body made of earth that this arrangement of the 
vestures comes to pass. For in a body made of earth it is 
impossible the mind should seat itself just as it is without a 
vesture. For neither is it possible on the one hand an 
earthy body should contain such immortality, nor on the 
other that so great a virtue should endure a body passible in 
such close contact withit. It taketh, then,the soul for as it 
were anenyelope. And soul itself, being too a thing divine, 
doth use the spirit as its envelope, while spirit doth pervade 
the living creature. 

18. When then the mind doth free itself from the earth-body, it 
straightway putteth on its proper robe of fire, with which it 
could not dwell in an earth-body. For earth doth not bear 

* This is generally translated ‘ the spirit is contracted into the blood, and the 
soul into the spirit,” but such a translation contradicts § 13, where we are told that 


“the spirit withdraws into the soul” at death. It seems to mean that the spirit 
passes within, out of the blood, just as the soul passes within, out of the spirit. 
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fire ; for it is ail set in a blaze even by a small spark. And 
for this cause is water poured round earth, to be a guard 
and wall, to keep the blazing of the fire away. But mind, 
the subtlest thing of all divine out-thinkings, and subtler 
than all elements, hath for its body fire. For mind being 
builder doth use the fire as tool for the construction of all 
things—the Mind of all [for the construction] of all things, 
but that of man only for things on earth. Stript of its fire 
the mind in man cannot make things divine, for it is human 
in its dispensation.* 
Further the soul in man—not every soul, but one that pious 
is—is an angelict something and divine. And such a soul 
when from the body freed, if it have fought the fight of piety 
—|(that is to say] the striving to know God and to do wrong 
to none—such soul becomes entirely mind. Whereas the 
impious soul remains in its own state, chastised by its own 
self, and seeking for an earthy body where to enter, if only 
it be human. For that no other body can contain a human 
soul; nor is it right that any human soul should fall into 
the body of a thing that doth possess noreason. For that the 
law of God is this: to guard the human soul from such tre- 
mendous outrage. 

TaT. How father, then, is a man’s soul chastised ? 

HERMES. What greater chastisement of any human 
soul can there be, child, than lack of piety? What fire has 
so fierce heat as lack of piety? What ravenous beast so 
mauls the body as lack of piety the very soul? Dost thou 
not see what hosts of ills the impious soul doth bear? It 
shrieks and screams: ‘‘I burn; I am ablaze; I know not 
what to cry or do; ah, wretched me, I am devoured by all 
the ills that compass me about; alack, poor me, I neither 
see nor hear!” Such are the cries wrung from a soul chas- 
tised; not, as the many think, and you, my child, suppose, 
that a [man’s] soul, passing from body, is changed intoa 
beast. Such is a very grave mistake, for that the way 
a soul doth suffer chastisement is this: 


* rp Soixyoe, ic., in the general economy. 
{ Lit., of the nature of a demon (Sa:povia). 


2i. 
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When mind becomes an angel, the law requires that it 
should take a fiery body to execute the services of God ; and 
entering in the soul most impious it scourgeth it with whips 
made of its sins. And then the impious soul scourged with 
its sins, doth plunge itself in murders, outrage, blasphemy, 
in violence of all kinds, and all the other things whereby 
mankind is wronged. But on the pious soul the mind doth 
mount and guide it to the gnosis’ light. And such a soul 
doth never tire in songs of praise [to God] and pouring 
blessing on all men, and doing good in word and deed to all, 
in imitation of its sire.* Wherefore, my child, thou shouldst 
give praise to God and pray that thou mayest have a noble 
mind. It is, then, toa better state the soul doth change; 
it cannot to a worse. 

Further there is an intercourset+t of souls; those of the 
gods have intercourse with those of men, and those of men 
with souls of creatures which possess no reason. The 
higher, further, have in charge the lower; the gods look 
after men, men after animals, while God hath charge of all, 
for He is higher than them all andall are lessthan He. The 
world is subject, then, to God, man to the world, and 
animals to man. But God is o’er them all, and God con- 
tains themall. God’s rays, to use a figure, are the energies ; 
the world’s, the natures; the arts and sciences are man’s. 
The energies act through the world, thence through the 
nature-rays on man; the nature-rays act through the ele- 
ments ; man acteth through the sciences and arts. This is 
the dispensation{ of the universe, depending from the nature 
of the One, pervading [all things] through the Mind, than 
which§ is naught diviner or of greater energy ; and naught 
a greater means for the at-oning men to gods and gods to 
men. He, [Mind,]| is the Good Angel.|| Blessed the soul 


* Namely, the Good. 

+ Kowwvia, 

t diocknors, compare § 19. 
§ Sci., the Mind. 


|| 6 dyabos Saiuwv, Good Genius or Good Demon, the Agathodemon. 
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that is most filled with him, and wretched* is the soul that’s 
empty of the Mind. 

Tat. Father, what dost thou mean again? 

HERMES. Dost think then, child, that every soul hath 
the good Mind? For ’tis of this we speak, not of the 
mind in servicet of which we just were speaking, the 

24. mind sent down for [the soul’s] punishment. For soul 
without the mind can neither speak nor act. For oftentimes 
the mind doth leave the soul, and at that time the soul nor 
sees nor understands, but is just like a thing that hath no 
reason. Such is the powerof mind. Yet doth it not endure 
a . . . { soul, but leaveth such a soul tied to the body 
and lashed tight down by it. Such soul, my child, doth not 
possess a mind; and therefore such a thing should not be 
called a man. For that man is a thing-of-life§ divine; man 
is not measured with the rest of lives of things upon the 
earth, but with the lives above in heaven, the so-called gods. 
Nay more, if we must boldly speak the truth, the true 
“man” is e’en higher than the gods, or at the [very] least 
the gods and men are every whit in power each with the 

25. other equal. Forno one of the gods in heaven shall come 
down on the earth, o’er-stepping heaven’s boundaries, 
whereas man doth mount up to heaven and measure it; he 
knows what things of it are high, what things are low, 
and learns precisely all things else besides. And greater 
thing than all; without e’en quitting earth, he doth ascend 
above. So vast a sweep doth he possess of consciousness. || 
For this cause can a man dare say that man on earth is god 


* KaKodaipwv. It is impossible to reproduce the original word-play in trans- 
lation, 

+ Tov tarnpetiKod, compare § 21, ‘the services of God” (ras Tod Oeod 
barnpecias) ; that is to say, Hermes speaks of the Universal Mind and not of the 
mind in man. 


t vwrpas. I do not quite understand this term, Everard translates ‘‘an idle or 
lazy soul,” in his usual slipshod fashion of inserting doubles ; Parthey gives ‘‘inertem 
animam”’; Ménard, ‘]l’Ame vicieuse’’; Chambers, ‘‘inert.’’ Several of the old 
editors omit the entire sentence, and Liddell and Scott in their lexicon omit the 


v, 
word vwTpos: 
§ Or animal. 


> / . . 
|| €xoracews, lit., extension. 
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subject to death, while god in heaven is man from death 
immune. 

Wherefore indeed are all things governed by means of 
these,* the twain—the world and man—but by+ the One. 


COMMENTARY 


The treatise begins with a wonderfully clear exposition con- 
cerning the Cause of Being, by whatever name this “ First 
Cause” or rather “‘ All-Cause’’ is known, whether as God, or 
the Father, or the Good. The universal energy is the Will of 
God, and the essence, esse, or being of the Supreme is the 
eternally willing the being of all things. God is not simply 
being but that which underlies the being of everything, subsistence 
itself{—that is, the cause of being. Thus He alone can be called 
Father, all other parents are so merely through His fatherhood. 
God is to be regarded as the Willer of the Universe, not as the 
Maker or Builder; for a maker or builder requires something out 
of which to build. God, as the builder of the universe, is 
the Mind, not the God over all. God is called the Good, be- 
cause He is the goal of all, the Desirable One, the That “that 
should be known.” 

In § 4 thenature of the rays of the Spiritual Sun is explained, 
and in § 5 apparently two ancient Masters who had reached 
spiritual illumination are called Uranus and Cronus. We should 
remember that these treatises, if not actually translations, arc 
claimed to be partly based on original documents in the 
Egyptian tongue. Uranus and Cronus are then presumably 
substitutes for other names. But perhaps this statement is merely 
the mythological mode of referring to two degrees of the higher 
consciousness, for Uranus and Cronus are assigned to the two 
lower of the three planes of the super-sensible world in the 
Orphic scheme of theogony.} 

But this Vision Glorious cannot be experienced in normal 
consciousness; only in contemplation can it be reached. Hermes 

* dua. 

+ br6. 


{ See the “Chart of the Orphic Theogony,” facing p. 87 of my Orpheus 
(London ; T.P.S.; 1896). x at 
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thus goes on to explain the nature of at-one-ment with God. It 
is the “ giving-holiday”’ (xarapyia) to every sense; the yoga of 
the Upanishads. Indeed the first part of § 6 might be taken 
word for word from these treatises of Vaidik theosophy and shows 
how identical is the thought of those who have first-hand ex- 
perience of the higher consciousness. 

Our treatise next proceeds to treat of the doctrine of the 
origin of individual and separated souls from the All-Soul, and 
of their pilgrimage, the revolving of the wheel of transformation, 
the passing from bodies of one element to those of another. But 
only the great stages of the spiral climb through bodies animal, 
human, angelic and divine, are given. 

With § 8, however, we are confronted with a great difficulty. 
Hermes here seems to teach distinctly that a vicious soul goes 
back to animal bodies,.while in §§ 19 e¢ sqq., he at great length 
denies that a human soul can possibly do so. Is there any solu- 
tion of this apparently complete self-contradiction? Far as I 
am from being desirous to play the apologist for any ‘‘scripture,” 
there are certain considerations which prevent my appending an 
impatient ‘“‘ No” to this query. 

In the first place, Hermes is speaking in § 8 of the “‘soul” 
in general, while in §§ 19 et sqq., he is very careful to qualify 
the term repeatedly by the epithet ‘‘human.” Does, then, the 
‘‘human soul” differ from the ‘‘ soul” in general and especially 
from the animal soul? Are the divine, angelic, human, animal, 
vegetable and mineral souls things of different origin, or are 
they all simply different phases of the world-soul regulated by 
the bodies in which it finds passing and partial expression ? 
Apparently, though paradoxically, both views are favoured by 
Hermes. 

From The Shepherd we learn that the human soul has an 
origin distinct from the rest of the souls of living things; for the 
soul of man is a descent of the Reason of the Divine Man, the 
self-conscious Person of the trinity, the regenerator; while the 
souls of animals are formed by the spheres of the builders, the 
agents of the creative Person, and are irrational. This human 
soul we shall see later on, in § 13, is called the “reason” 
(Ayes); it is the vehicle of the “mind,” and is vehicled in 
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the “‘soul.’’ Therefore man has both a “‘reason” and a ‘‘soul”’; 
but it is only the “‘ reason” that can be called the human soul. 
The soul here (in § 8) referred to is not human but animal, that is to 
say, it is that principle which man shares in common with the 
animals. According to the doctrine of “ intercourse ”’(kowwvia), 
set forth in § 22, this soul of man has intercourse with, or 
descends into, the animal soul, and has it in charge. It is here 
at this very point in man that is the ascent and descent of souls. 
The “human soul,” the reason, cannot enter the body of an 
animal, though it can and does enter into a soul that has evolved 
through the animal stage, or in other words, into that principle 
which man shares in common with the animal. 

Now the “‘ reason” is by nature immortal, but the “ soul”’ is 
mortal. The ‘‘ soul,” however, can taste of deathlessness”’ (§ 8) 
by gradually at-oning itself with the ‘“‘reason”; just as the 
‘‘reason’”’ can at-one itself with the ‘‘ mind” and the “ mind” 
with the Good. The opening sentence of § 8, therefore, would 
seem to refer to this ‘“‘animal soul’ and not to the ‘ human 
soul” or “‘reason.’”’ For it speaks of a “‘soul” whichin the course 
of its passage through the lower kingdoms arrives at a stage 
when it enters ‘‘in the body of a man,” whereas the ‘‘ reason” 
would be said to enter into the soul of aman. It is this “soul” 
that can be cast back into lower forms, but only when it 
“« bersisteth in its vice ’’—a very strong term; that is to say, some 
part of the (animal) soul in man, in each birth, is purified and 
at-oned with the reason and so made immortal, while the rest is 
worked up again. The ‘soul’? however which is chastised (see 
§§ 19 et segqg.) is not the ignorant animal part, but the ‘‘ reason,” 
or ray of the mind, as we shall see later on. 

The above considerations may perhaps to some extent recon- 
cile Hermes with himself, though we can never hope to reach 
any great precision in a problem which postulates a proportionate 
descent of the higher and ascent of the lower, that is a perpetual 
transformation on the borders of self-consciousness, for the pro- 
blem differs in each individual case.* 

As long as man has a physical body, then, his ‘‘ soul ” has two 


* See further The Vdhan for August and September, 1898, where I have at- 
tempted to discuss the same problem as found in Plato, 
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poles, so to speak, the reason andtheanimal soul, whichare blended 
together according to the doctrine of intercourse; but at death 
there is a gradual separation of these poles. Hence the virtue 
and vice in man, or gnosis and ignorance. Thus a man who is 
guided by the higher, by gnosis, who is pious, is ‘‘ even while on 
earth divine ”’ (§ 9, see also §§ 19 and 25); this is the same idea 
as that of the Jivan-mukta (one who has reached liberation while 
still in body) in Indian theosophy. 

Hermes then (§ 9) proceeds to distinguish gnosis, the end of 
human science, from sense or opinion. The instrument of the 
gnosis is the mind or mental body, the physical body and animal 
soul giving rise to merely opinion or sense perception. 

Then follows the teaching as to God, the universe and man. 
God alone is positively good; the universe is not good, but 
beautiful and immortal; man as he at present is, is evil 
and mortal, that is to say, ignorant. He has, however, the 
potentiality of divinity, and Hermes denies that an evil or 
vicious soul should be called a man (§ 25). 

The universe is then described as having the perfect form of 
a sphere. It is of three principles, mind, soul, and body. Its 
mind is energy, its soul is nature, its body is the elements. 
Its mind is divine, its soul is immortal, its body is the domain of 
death. Soul and body shade off into each other, and all beings 
inhabit such regions of the common parent as are according to 
their individual natures. Now all the existing universe is 
“‘ material,’’ as being a manifestation in time and space of the 
eternal universe, the type of all universes. But this “matter” 
(kyle) is a substance that infinitely transcends our physical 
matter, which is but one of the lowest forms of the “ body” of 
the universe. For its substance is of three great grades, mental 
and divine, psychic and immortal, physical and elemental or 
mortal. This substance of the universe is all-pervaded by Life, 
the Great Life of the Eternal World; Life and Light being the 
two poles of the Eternal Spirit. 

With § 13 we come to the ‘‘vehicles”” of man. These 
are: Mind, reason, soul, spirit, body. And all of them depend 
from one Beginning or Source, and this depends from God. 
Compare this with the same teaching in the Upanishads ; 
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-“ Beyond the senses are the rudiments ;* beyond the rudi- 
ments, impulsive mind; beyond this mind, the reason; beyond 
the reason, the Great Self; 

“‘ Beyond the Great, the Increate;+ beyond the Increate, the 
Man ;{ beyond the Man, not anything; That is the goal; That 
is the final end.’’§ 

The analogy is striking. Body=the gross elements; spirit 
=the subtle elements; soul=impulsive mind (manas) ; reason 
=reason (buddhi) ; Mind|| =the Great (Mahat) ; Beginning (épx%) 
=the Increate; God=the Man.{/ 

These vehicles, envelopes or koshas are elsewhere given in 
the Upanishads as: annamaya-kosha, the envelope composed of 
food (body) ; pranamaya-k., of life (spirit) ; manomaya-k., of im- 
pulse (soul) ; vighanamaya-k., of discrimination (reason) ; 4nan- 
damaya-k., of bliss (mind). ‘‘ Spirit ’’ is thus seen to correspond 
to ‘life.’ It is that which ‘‘ bestows upon the living creature 
motion, and as it were doth bear it” (¢.e., vehicle it) “in a 
way” (§ 13). This “spirit” is not to be confounded with the 
supernal Spirit, the Source of Light and Life.** 

In § 15 gnosis is again declared to be the only path of safety 
or salvation. It is ‘‘ the way up to the mount,” the “ascension.” tt 

The term Eleusis (<Aevois) was also interpreted as meaning 
the “way up” (avaBaors.), 

From §§ 17 and the following we learn that ‘‘ after death,” 
in the case of one who has fought the good fight, the “‘ soul ” be- 
comes entirely “‘ mind.’’ In such a case presumably even while 
‘* alive” the man has purified all the animal elements in his soul 
and made them “‘rational,’’ so that on ‘‘death,” the “‘ reason ”’ is 
at once at-oned with its source the mind. On the other hand, 
in the case of an impious soul, that is to say, one in which the 

* The subtle elements. 

+ Avyakta, undifferentiated cosmic substance. 

{ Purusha, the True Man; that is, Brahman. 

§ Kathopanishad, I. iii. 10, 11. 

|| The Great Mind in man according to Hermes. 


"| Of course the manas and buddhi of the Upanishads are not to be confounded 
with these terms as at present employed in modern Theosophical literature. 


** This ‘ spirit '’ seems to have many affinities with the so-called etheric double 
in modern Theosophical nomenclature. 


t+ Compare what I have said on The Secret Sermon on the Mountain. 
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animal part is still stronger than the rational, being cut off 
from the body, it has time to reflect, and being now in direct con- 
tact with the pure (fiery) atmosphere of the mind, is able to rea- 
lise its mistakes with painful vividness. The sentence in § 21, 
however, where we are told that under the whips of the en- 
lightened conscience the soul is forced into murders, etc., is 
puzzling. It seems to mean that it has to live over again its past 
misdeeds, for it can hardly mean that the soul is forced to com- 
mit fresh deeds of violence. In any case we cannot but admire 
the enlightened teaching of ‘‘ Hermes” as compared with the 
hideous hell-superstition of popular religion. 

In § 23 we learn that the Agathodzemon is the mind, and are 
thus supplied with a key to this term, which ignorant commenta- 
tors on the Gnostic schools have connoted with the phallus ! 

The treatise ends with a magnificent exposition of the wisdom- 
doctrine ‘‘I have said ye are gods,’’ with which, as with so much 
else of the real teachings of the Christ, popular Christianity 
would have, and will have, nothing to do, preferring to believe 
that men are worms! 


G. R. S. MEAD. 


CLAIRVOYANCE 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 49) 


4.—MeEtuHops or DEVELOPMENT 


When a man becomes convinced of the reality of the valu- 
able power of clairvoyance, his first question usually is ‘‘ How 
can I develope in my own case this faculty which is said to be 
latent in everyone?” 

Now the fact is that there are many methods by which it 
may be developed, but only one which can be at all safely recom- 
mended for general use—that of which we shall speak last of all. 
Among the less advanced nations of the world the clairvoyant 
state has been produced in various objectionable ways; among 
some of the non-Aryan tribes of India, by the use of intoxicating 
drugs or the inhaling of stupefying fumes; among the dervishes, 
by whirling in a mad dance of religious fervour until vertigo 
and insensibility supervene; among the followers of the abomin- 
able practices of the Voodoo cult, by frightful sacrifices and loath- 
some rites of black magic. Methodssuch as these are happily 
not in vogue in our own race, yet even among us large numbers of 
dabblers in this ancient art adopt some plan of self-hypnotiza- 
tion, such as the gazing at a bright spot or the repetition of 
some formula until a condition of semi-stupefaction is produced ; 
while yet another school among them would endeavour to arrive 
at similar results by the use of some of the Indian systems of 
regulation of the breath. 

All these methods are unequivocally to be condemned as 
quite unsafe for the practice of the ordinary man who has no 
idea of what he is doing—who is simply making vague experi- 
ments in an unknown world. Even the method of obtaining 
clairvoyance by allowing oneself to be mesmerized by another 
person is one from which I should myself shrink with the most 
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decided distaste; and assuredly it should never be attempted 
except under conditions of absolute trust and affection between 
the magnetizer and the magnetized, and a perfection of purity in 
heart and soul, in mind and intention, such as is rarely to be 
seen among any but the greatest of saints. 

Experiments in connection with the mesmeric trance are of 
the deepest interest, as offering (among other things) a possi- 
bility of proof of the fact of clairvoyance to the sceptic, yet except 
under such conditions as I have-just mentioned—conditions, I 
quite admit, almost impossible to realize—I should never counsel 
any one to submit himself as a subject for them. 

Curative mesmerism (in which, without putting the patient 
into the trance state at all, an effort is made to relieve his pain, 
to remove his disease, or to pour vitality into him by magnetic 
passes), stands on an entirely different footing; and if the mes- 
merizer, even though quite untrained, is himself in good health 
and animated by pure intentions, no harm is likely to be done to 
the subject. In so extreme a case as that of a surgical operation, 
a man might reasonably submit himself even to the mesmeric 
trance, but it is certainly not a condition with which one ought 
lightly to experiment. Indeed, I should most strongly advise 
any one who did me the honour to ask for my opinion on the 
subject, not to attempt any kind of experimental investigation 
into what are still to him the abnormal forces of nature, until 
he has first of all read carefully everything that has been written 
on the subject, or—which is by far the best of all—until he is 
under the guidance of a qualified teacher. 

But where, it will be said, is the qualified teacher to be 
found? Not, most assuredly, among any who advertise them- 
selves as teachers, who offer to impart for so many guineas or 
dollars the sacred mysteries of the ages, or hold “ developing 
circles’ to which casual applicants are admitted at so much per 
head. 

Much has been said in this treatise of the necessity for care- 
ful training—of the immense advantages of the trained over the 
untrained clairvoyant; but that again brings us back to the same 
question—where is this definite training to be had? 

The answer is, that the training may be had precisely 
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where it has always been to be found since the world’s history 
began—at the hands of the Great White Brotherhood of Adepts, 
which stands now, as it has always stood, at the back of human 
evolution, guiding and helping it under the sway of the great 
cosmic laws which represent to us the Will of the Eternal. 

But how, it may be asked, is access to be gained to them? 
How is the aspirant thirsting for knowledge to signify to them 
his wish for instruction ? 

Once more, by the time-honoured methods only. There is 
no new patent whereby a man can qualify himself without 
trouble to become a pupil in that School—no royal road to the 
learning which has to be acquired in it. At the present 
day, just as in the mists of antiquity, the man who wishes to 
attract their notice must enter upon the slow and toilsome path 
of self-development—must learn first of all to take himself in 
hand and make himself all that he ought to be. The steps of 
that path are no secret, and they have been given so often in 
Theosophical books that I will not repeat them here. But it is 
no easy road to follow, and yet sooner or later all must follow 
it, for the great law of evolution sweeps mankind slowly but 
resistlessly towards its goal. 

From those who are pressing into this path the great Masters 
select their pupils, and it is only by qualifying himself to be 
taught that a man can put himself in the way of getting the 
teaching. Without that qualification, membership in any Lodge 
or Society, whether secret or otherwise, will not advance his 
object in the slightest degree. It is true, as we all know, that it 
was at the instance of some of these Masters that our Theo- 
sophical Society was founded, and that from its ranks some have 
been chosen to pass into closer relations with them. But that 
choice depends upon the earnestness of the candidate, not upon 
his mere membership of the Society or of any body within it. 

That, then, is the only absolutely safe way of developing 
clairvoyance—to enter with all one’s energy upon the path of 
moral and mental evolution, at one stage of which this and other 
of the higher faculties will spontaneously begin to show them- 
selves. Yet there is one practice which is advised by all the 
religions alike—which if adopted carefully and reverently can do 
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no harm to any human being, yet from which a very pure type 
of clairvoyance has sometimes been developed; and that is the 
practice of meditation. 

Let a man choose a certain time every day—a time 
when he can rely upon being quiet and _ undisturbed, 
though preferably in the daytime rather than at night— 
and set himself at that time to keep his mind for a few minutes 
entirely free from all earthly thoughts of any kind whatever, 
and when that is achieved to direct the whole force of his 
being towards the highest spiritual ideal that he happens to 
know. He will find that to gain such perfect control of thought 
is enormously more difficult than he supposes, but when he 
attains it it cannot but be in every way most beneficial to him, 
and as he grows more and more able to elevate and concentrate 
his thought he may gradually find that new worlds are opening 
before his sight. 

Yet after all if those who so earnestly desire clairvoyance 
could possess it temporarily for a day or even an hour, it is far 
from certain that they would choose to retain the gift. True, it 
opens before them new worlds of study, new powers of useful- 
ness, and for this latter reason most of us feel it worth while; 
but it should be remembered that for one whose duty still calls 
him to live in the world it is by no means an unmixed blessing. 
Upon one in whom that vision is opened the sorrow and the 
misery, the evil and the greed of the world press as an ever-pre- 
sent burden, until in the earlier days of his knowledge he often 
eels inclined to echo the passionate adjuration contained in those 
rolling lines of Schiller’s : 

Dein Orakel zu verkinden, warum warfest du mich hin 

In die Stadt der ewig Blinden, mit dem aufgeschloss’nen Sinn ? 
Frommt’s, den Schleier aufzuheben, wo das nahe Schreckniss droht ? 
Nur der Irrthum ist das Leben; dieses Wissen ist der Tod. 


Nimm, O nimm die traur’ge Klarheit mir vom Aug’ den blut’gen Schein ! 
Schrecklich ist es deiner Wahrheit sterbliches Gefass zu seyn ? 


which may perhaps be translated ‘‘ Why hast thou cast me thus 
into the town of the ever-blind, to proclaim thine oracle by the 
opened sense? What profits it to lift the veil where the near 
darkness threatens? Qnly ignorance is life; this knowledge is 
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death. Take back this sad clear-sightedness; take from mine 
eyes this cruel light! It is horrible to be the mortal channel of 
thy truth.” And again later he cries, ‘‘ Give me back my blind- 
ness, the happy darkness of my senses; take back thy dreadful 
gift!” 

But this of course is a feeling which passes, for the higher 
sight soon shows the pupil something beyond the sorrow—soon 
bears in upon his soul the overwhelming certainty that, whatever 
appearances down here may seem to indicate, all things are 
without shadow of doubt working together for the eventual good 
of all. He reflects that the sin and the suffering are there, 
whether he is able to perceive them or not, and that when he 
can see them he is after all better able to give efficient help 
than he would be if he were working in the dark; and so by 
degrees he learns to bear his share of the heavy karma of the 
world. 

Some misguided mortals there are who, having the good 
fortune to possess some slight touch of this higher power, are 
nevertheless so absolutely destitute of all right feeling in con- 
nection with it as to use it for the most sordid ends—actually 
even to advertise themselves as ‘‘test and business clairvoyants!”’ 
Needless to say, such use of the faculty is a mere prostitution 
and degradation of it, showing that its unfortunate possessor has 
somehow got hold of it before the moral side of his nature has 
been sufficiently developed to stand the strain which it imposes. 
A perception of the amount of evil karma that may be generated 
by such action in a very short time changes one’s disgust into 
pity for the unhappy perpetrator of that sacrilegious folly. 

It is sometimes objected that the possession of clairvoyance 
destroys all privacy, and confers a limitless ability to explore 
the secrets of others. No doubt it does confer such an ability, 
but nevertheless the suggestion is an amusing one to anyone who 
knows anything practically about the matter. Such an objection 
may possibly be well-founded as regards the very limited 
powers of the ‘‘test and business clairvoyant,” but the man 
who brings it forward against those who have had the faculty 
opened for them in the course of their instruction, and con- 


sequently possess it fully, is forgetting three fundamental 
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facts: first, that it is quite inconceivable that anyone, having 
before him the splendid fields for investigation which true 
clairvoyance opens up, could ever have the slightest wish to pry 
into the trumpery little secrets of any individual man; secondly, 
that even if by some impossible chance our clairvoyant had such 
indecent curiosity about matters of petty gossip, there is, after 
all, such a thing as the honour of a gentleman, which, on that 
plane as on this, would of course prevent him from contemplating 
for an instant the idea of gratifying it; and thirdly, in case, by any 
unheard-of possibility, one might encounter some variety of low- 
class pitri with whom the above considerations would have no 
weight, full instructions are always given to every pupil, as soon 
as he developes any sign of the faculty, as to the limitations 
which are placed upon its use. 

Put briefly, these restrictions are that there shall be no 
prying, no selfish use of the power, and no displaying of 
phenomena. That is to say, that the same considerations 
which would govern the actions of a man of right feeling 
upon the physical plane are expected to apply upon the 
astral and devachanic planes also; that the pupil is never 
under any circumstances to use the power which his additional 
knowledge gives to him in order to promote his own worldly ad- 
vantage, or indeed in connection with gain in any way; and that 
he is never to give what is called in spiritualistic circles “‘a test” 
—that is, to do anything which will incontestably prove to 
sceptics on the physical plane that he possesses what to them 
would appear to be an abnormal power. 

With regard to this latter proviso people often say, ‘‘ But 
why should he not? it would be so easy to confute and convince 
your sceptic, and it would do him good!” Such critics lose 
sight of the fact that, in the first place, none of those who know 
anything want to confute or convince sceptics, or trouble them- 
selves in the slightest degree about the sceptic’s attitude one way 
or the other; and in the second, they fail to understand how 
much better it is for that sceptic that he should gradually grow 
into an intellectual appreciation of the facts of nature, instead of 
being suddenly introduced to them by a knock-down blow, as it 
were. But the subject was fully considered many years ago in 
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Mr. Sinnett’s Occult World, and it is needless to repeat again the 
arguments there adduced. 

It is very hard for some of our friends to realize that the 
silly gossip and idle curiosity which so entirely fill the lives of 
the brainless majority on earth can have no place in the more 
real life of the disciple; and so they sometimes enquire whether, 
even without any special wish to see, a clairvoyant might not 
casually observe some secret which another person was trying to 
keep, in the same way as one’s glance might casually fall upon a 
sentence in someone else’s letter which happened to be lying 
open upon the table. Of course he might, but what if he did? 
The man of honour would at once avert his eyes, in one case as 
in the other, and it would be as though he had not seen. If 
objectors could but grasp the idea that no pupil caves about other 
people’s business, except when it comes within his province to 
try to help them, and that he has always a world of work of his 
own to attend to, they would not be so hopelessly far from un- 
derstanding the facts of the wider life of the trained clairvoyant. 

Even from the little that I have said with regard to the re- 
strictions laid upon the pupil, it will be obvious that in very many 
cases he will know much more than he is at liberty to say. 
That is of course true in a far wider sense of the great Masters of 
Wisdom themselves, and that is why those who have the 

_ privilege of occasionally entering their presence pay so much 
respect to their lightest word even on subjects quite apart from 
the direct teaching. For the opinion of a Master, or even of one 
of his higher pupils, upon any subject is that of a man whose 
opportunity of judging accurately is out of all proportion to ours. 

His position and his extended faculties arein reality the heri- 
tage of all mankind, and, far though we may now be from those 
grand powers, they will none the less certainly be ours one day. 
Yet how different a place will this old world be when humanity as 
a whole possesses the higher clairvoyance! Think what the differ- 
ence will be to history when all can read the records ; to science, 
when all the processes about which now men theorize can be 
watched through all their course ; to medicine, when doctor and 
patient alike can see clearly and exactly all that is being done ; 
to philosophy, when there is no longer any possibility of dis- 
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cussion as to its basis, because all alike can see a wider aspect of 
the truth; to labour, when all work will be joy, because every 
man will be put only to that which he can do best; to education, 
when the minds and hearts of the children are open to the 
teacher who is trying to form their character ; to religion, when 
there is no longer any possibility of dispute as to its broad 
dogmas, since the truth about the states after death, and the 
Great Law that governs the world, will be patent to all eyes. 
Above all, how far easier it will be then for the evolved men to 
help one another under those so much freer conditions! The 
possibilities that open before the mind are as glorious vistas 
stretching in all directions, so that our seventh round should 
indeed be a veritable golden age. Well for us that these grand 
faculties will not be possessed by all humanity until it has 
evolved to a far higher level in morality as well as in wisdom, 
else should we but repeat once more under still worse conditions 
the terrible downfall of the great Atlantean civilization, whose 
members failed to realize that increased power meant increased 
responsibility. Yet we ourselves were most of us among those 
very men; let us hope that we have learnt wisdom by that 
failure, and that when the possibilities of the wider life open 
before us once more, this time we shall bear the trial better. 


C. W. LEADBEATER. 
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(CONCLUDED FROM p. 80) 


In the fst place, Theosophy roots itself in that fact which 
we have seen to be the ultimate analysis of religion—the sense of 
dependence. That man is an emanation from a higher plane of 
being is its uncompromising insistence. The notion that he is 
the product of dull matter and blind force, as the Materialists 
hold, it adjudges absurd in itself and dishonouring to him. His 
mental faculties—above all, his spiritual constitution—point 
through all encumbering layers of carnality to an origin far above 
every lower level, one which is not short of Divinity. True, 
there are grades between, and the actual formation and endow- 
ment of the human form have been effected by intermediate 
agencies ; yet these are all traceable to their source, God, and 
have but carried out the Divine will as His ministers and -execu- 
tants. If it was the function of a more elevated, a nearer, 
emanation from the Supreme to fashion us, a remote outcome, 
into His image, this no more impairs our origin than do suces- 
sive generations from one ancestor disprove descent. I am as 
truly descended from my great-grandfather as if I were his son. 
In bringing into view the various beings which took part in the 
formation of man, Theosophy does but draw from immemorial 
records the facts which exhibit the actual history of human evo- 
lution, and in doing so shows also how these very formers were 
themselves offspring of the Divine, and but effected the Divine 
purpose in their turn. 

Not only is dependence expressed in origin, it is re-ex- 
pressed in every stage and incident of advance. The return of 
the emanation—man—to God after a protracted course of incar- 
nations on many worlds and in many times implies that the 
enriching process of experience is informed with a spiritual im- 
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pulse to move steadily upward throughout it. Rightly inter- 
preted, all things exist and work that the soul may rise. But 
they do not do so after any irregular or spasmodic fashion, for 
the strictest conformity to inflexible law is the very essence of 
the whole system. And so the physical experiences of man, his 
intellectual development, his spiritual progress, are all as rigidly 
under the domain of law as is the rising of the sun or the falling 
of a leaf. A closely-knit web of causation, without break or flaw 
or intermission, unites all the parts and processes of each 
pilgrim. Nothing springs into existence without an antecedent, 
nothing dies without progeny. Steadily forms under this law 
the progressive evolution of the individual. At no point is he 
left to himself or forgotten. Before the great force which re- 
turns upon him all that he has done, he is as absolutely powerless 
as the savage in the presence of a thunderstorm or an earth- 
quake. Total, unqualified dependence upon a law which cannot 
be averted by a hair’s breadth is a fact verified by the spiritual 
sense. True, it is not slavery, for whether the Law shall work 
for good or harm isa matter wholly for our own choice. The 
handis upon the lever ; that results will follow motion is beyond 
a doubt, but whether the lever shall move to right or to left is 
entirely for us to choose. There is no hardship in inability to 
stop force, if we have the privilege in advance of determining 
what quality the force shall have. 

Thus not only in our origination from God, but in every 
detail of the process by which it is the Divine pleasure that we 
shall proceed onward to the consummation of being, the sense of 
dependence is ever present in the Theosophic religion. Where 
it varies from that in other religions is in certainty. Other re- 
ligions import a pliable quality into the Divine character, and so 
into the Divine administration. There can be nothing fixed if 
we are able to sway Deity by petitions or sacrifices or penances, 
and law loses all its force if the subjects of it are provided with 
appliances by which they can suspend it or dodge it, or direct 
its operation on to other heads. In fact, a sense of dependence 
is not alittle vitiated if we have power to elude the relation which 
dependence expresses. From Theosophy all this delusion is 
absent. The perfection of God means that the Divine Law is 
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divinely wise, and His unchangeableness means that the wise 
law cannot ever become modified. Why, indeed, should we 
wish to modify that which is perfect! But anyhow it cannot be 
done, and in the absolute certainty that we shall receive precisely 
what we have merited, losing no good and no evil that we have 
earned, we may continue our pilgrimage with no misgivings as 
tothe utter Justice which rulesabove. The whole of life acquires 
consistency ; reliance is warranted because the one relied upon 
is reliable. 

In the second place, Theosophy makes most copious provision 
for the satisfaction of the religious principle. If it did not do 
this, it would have no claim to the title of religion at all. It 
might be a philosophy, an ethical system, a scientific doctrine, 
anything you please, but it would not beareligion. And yet 
this does not mean that it proclaims an authoritative body of 
dogma, or that it prescribes a form or method of worship. It 
does neither. It does, indeed, present a symphony of facts, 
which with scrupulous care its most advanced representatives 

have for unnumbered ages gathered from the universe and veri- 
fied, and it advises that these, because of the enormous presump- 
tion in their favour, shall receive candid examination from every 
man who wants certainty rather than guess-work, but it never 
tells anyone to disbelieve if he dares, and it has no threats or 
' blandishments in store for thinkers. It welcomes the freest in- 
vestigation, both because investigation is good for human facul- 
ties, and because truth is more likely thus to be found, and it 
adds its own conviction that a man saves time if he avails him- 
self of the prior labours of other explorers, but such a sentence 
as ‘‘ He that believeth not shall be damned”’ would fill it with 
dismay. Suchis unseen in Theosophical literature. So also 
are obligatory rituals. Men must worship as they find edifica- 
tion, not through prescript. Yet none the less is there provision 
for the soul and for its highest needs. Look at some of this. 

(a) Theosophy emphasises the fact that spirit is the one per- 
manent and enduring entity, all that is of a material character 
being transient, and therefore illusory. From this two conse- 
quences follow, jist, that absorption in transient and illusory 
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interests must always prove unsatisfactory and disappointing ; 
second, that both sound judgment and true foresight prescribe de- 
votion to those interests which from their nature will give con- 
tent. Hence, the whole import of Theosophical culture is 
towards abatement of every taste, physical or mental, which 
checks the freest play of the spiritualin man. This is not puri- 
tanism, nor is it fanaticism, but merely a common-sense asser- 
tion that the best in us should have most influence. A discreet 
teacher looks with satisfaction on the merry relaxations which 
befit youth in its hours of respite from study, and he fully re- 
cognises that there are varieties in the studies which collectively 
make up a thorough education; but he also holds that the 
highest faculties should act even in the humblest tasks, and that 
it is unwise to spend on trivialities time which would be so 
remunerative if well directed. And so Theosophy contemplates 
a training of the whole complex man, but it advises that through 
this shall operate his enduring principle in such wise that no 
strength shall be thrown away and that the finest results shall 
the most certainly ensue. 

(b) And this is one reason why Theosophy is so stringent in 
its stress on duty. Men, it says, are incarnated in order that 
they may become perfect. But they will not become perfect 
while any lesson is neglected or any obligation slurred. Each 
duty, small or great, must be thoroughly performed. Thus the 
higher discipline is attained. Patience, industry, care, precision, 
form themselves, and over all grows an abiding principle which 
will only be content as it sees performance co-extensive with 
responsibility. 

(c) Still further, Theosophy points back duty to its origin in 
the Supreme Being wherefrom we sprang. In the Bhagavad 
Gitd, one of its sacred books, Krishna, a personification of God, 
insists that all is to be done as for and to Him, also that true de- 
votion looks ever to Him as the centre and source of its perennial 
strength. The cogent reason why every man’s duties in his own 
avocation are to be exhaustively fulfilled, is that not otherwise 
can they reflect the will of God who has assigned him that 
avocation. Exactly is this ground taken in the New Testament, 
another of the sacred books of Theosophy when correctly under- 
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stood. Jesus and His apostles everywhere insist that not a jot or 
a tittle of the Law shall fail, inasmuch as it derives its sanction 
from the Lawgiver, whose will it is our obligation, as well as our 
privilege, to carry out. We are to become perfect even as our 
Father which is in Heaven is perfect. 

(d) The provision for the spiritual nature is seen still more 
in the exalted aim which Theosophy holds up as a stimulus 
to effort. There is no talk of golden palaces or jewelled crowns, 
or of any terrestrial satisfactions idealised and perpetuated in 
eternity; nor is eternity ever depicted as a continuity of pleasure, 
a prolonged “‘good time,” as one might say. All this seems 
paltry to a religion which sees in man such possibilities of limit- 
less development because of his outcome from Deity, and will 
not judge his destiny complete till he is restored again to Deity’s 
bosom. For, in the Theosophic view, the consummation of 
human evolution is in re-absorption into the Divine essence, not 
in any sense as to obliterate the individual consciousness but to 
expand it to the fulness of the universal consciousness—some 
such idea as that St. Paul expressed to the Corinthians when he 
said that when all things are subdued unto Him, then shall the 
Son Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under Him, 
that God may be all in all. In the presence of so sublime a 
destiny every lesser interest withers away. The dignity of 
human nature uprises, touch with the Divine thrills and enno- 
bles it, separation is felt a degradation, there is a rush of senti- 
ment aloft. He cannot dwell contentedly in the mire who feels 
that his true home is in the skies. 

(e) But the spiritual provision exists also in the copiousness 
of aid. Weare very weak, very halting, very imperfect. If the 
gigantic work of revolutionising our natures rested on our un- 
assisted selves, the humblest prophet could foresee the end. It 
is very true that this work is ours, and that if we do not perform 
it nobody else will. There is no saviour to assume other peo- 
ple’s duties for them, to relieve them from the consequences of 
their indolence or perversity, to confer upon them rewards which 
they have not earned and for which they are not fit. If they are 
to conquer the lower nature, to unfold the possibilities in their 
complex being, to give the spiritual principle its fullest expres- 
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sion—as St. Paul expressed it, to ‘‘lay hold on eternal life,” 
they are obliged to do it themselves. But it is mot true that 
there are no helps, or that those helps are difficult to reach. So 
pervasive is spiritual force, so everywhere diffused like the elec- 
tricity of our earth, that it can throb at any moment in the soul 
which will put itself in the proper condition for its entrance. 
And there are more embodied aids. There are the recorded 
suggestions of holy men, sages rich in experience of the Wisdom 
Religion, generous in exposition of its teaching and course. 
There is the unseen presence of more highly evolved beings, 
intent to foster every longing and every struggle, near at hand 
when any aspirant grapples with an importunate lust or stretches 
after a distant strength. And there is, above all, the One towards 
whom the sense of dependence is felt, and is never felt in vain. 

In the third place, Theosophy makes religious development 
scientific. I mean by this that it does not make religion an 
isolated section of human experience, exempted from all law and 
the domain alone of pious sentiment, but considers it as under 
law no less truly than are other spheres of life, and to be just as 
much systematised and regulated. Indeed, even more than this ; 
for its predominating stress on the highest of all principles will not 
tolerate imperfection either in it or in the lower with which it is 
associated. And as perfection comes by no spurt or fantasy, but 
by sustained effort on ascertained lines, Theosophy regards 
only him as a religious man who is a disciplined man through 
and through. Religion which is but an emotion and not 
a main spring, is not merely unreliable, it is flimsy. Religion 
which does not make a man honest and truth-telling and moral, 
is of course worth nothing. Nor is it worth much if it does not 
make him generous and charitable and considerate and just and 
kind and forgiving. And its quality is still very poor if it leaves 
him full of prejudices and littlenesses and self-remembrances and 
fancies and suspicions. If it does not purge him of all unworthi- 
ness as a man, making him discontented whenever he finds him- 
self guilty of a shortcoming or an aggression, exciting restless- 
ness over every narrow view or small defect, giving satisfaction 
only as he thinks fine thoughts and does fine deeds, it is but a 
slim religion, very meagre and inadequate to its mission, 
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The Theosophic ideal is far different, it is the exact reverse. 
It insists on rounded character, on intelligent perception, on 
the loftiest aims. Every form and’grade of littleness has to be 
extirpated, and the double process of purification and of upbuild- 
ing has to go on under laws as definite as those of agriculture or 
mechanics. Each department of our composite being needs the 
strictest treatment, and no man can bea perfect man while an 
imperfection remains. How true is this representation may be 
seen from such outlines as have been given of the training through 
which pass disciples of the Theosophical Masters. The whole 
process is strictly scientific, both in the sense that it is the out- 
come of long knowledge, and in the sense that it comprehends 
all sections of the being. We read how mind and body are 
disciplined into the best results, how dormant faculties are 
wakened up, how weakness is watched and cured, how powers 
of various kinds are steadily acquired, how duty is persistently 
pursued, spirituality ever kept in sight. A mean disciple, a care- 
less disciple, a Godless disciple, is a contradiction in terms. 
And if we wish a concept of what Masters understand by a true 
evolution of man as Supreme Wisdom designed him, we can get 
an approximation by reading of the course to which their pupils 
are assigned. 

If Theosophy roots itself in the analytic ultimate of religion 
—the sense of dependence—if it gives the most copious provision 
‘for the satisfaction of the religious principle, and if it makes 
religious development scientific, its claim to be a religion would 
seem to be established. But this aspect of it is strange to many 
who do not know it well, and doubts of various kinds are sure to 
be expressed. Some say, ‘‘ How can it bea religion when it 
dispenses with a God?” But does it? As it makes God the 
source, centre, aim of the whole universe which emanated from 
Him; as it holds that only He is self-existent and everlasting, all 
else being within limits, however vast; as it pictures the return 
to Him as the consummation of the human pilgrimage ; how can 
anyone truly urge that it denies His existence? It does, indeed, 
deny that any human conception of Him can be adequate. It 
protests that a God who is merely an enlarged man, emotional 
and jealous and fickle, responding accurately to the various 
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moods of His worshippers, capriciously taking up favourites 
among nations and individuals, making promenades in the cool 
of the day and accepting invitations to dinner, preparing a fish 
to swallow a prophet who was disobedient, a God who is argu- 
mentative and fitful, always exacting of respect, but not always 
careful of dignity—such a God cannot have the reverence of a 
universal humanity. For such a being it substitutes One who is 
infinite and perfect, free from all limitation, and therefore not 
within the ken of His creatures. Yet He may be sensed in 
His greatness and His goodness. Very little speculation soon 
brings us to the border of our powers and perhaps we do not 
need to frame a definition. Oliver Wendell Holmes beautifully 
said that his creed was summed up in the first two words of the 
‘“‘ Pater noster.” 

Some men urge that Theosophy cannot be a religion because 
it discountenances prayer. But doesit? It certainly holds that 
we have not the power by supplication or any other means to 
bend the Deity to our purpose. We cannot expect to modify 
the seasons or the weather, or selfishly change the course of 
universal law. We have no right to suppose that a well-ordered 
system expressive of Divine Wisdom isto be suspended whenever 
our immediate wishes go counter to it. It is more rational that 
we should conform to law than that law should conform to us. 
But, in truth, petition is only one aspect of prayer. It has many 
other aspects—contrition, desire for sympathy or consolation, 
reverent homage, yearning after perfection, wish for truth, filial 
affection—all of which may be summarised in the phrase “ aspira- 
tion after the Infinite.” Thus understood, prayer is the very 
essence of religion. In various tongues and modes and words 
the Theosophic spirit has uttered it through countless centuries. 
*‘ Grant,” said Socrates, “‘that I may be inwardly pure, and that 
my lot may be such as shall best agree with a right disposition of 
the mind.” Jesus reverently asked, ‘“‘ Not my will, but Thine be 
done.” Here is another prayer from the East: ‘‘ Unveil, oh Thou 
Who givest sustenance to the world, that face of the true sun 
which is now hidden by a vase of golden light ; so that we may 
see the truth and know our whole duty.” And here you will ob- 
serve that this is a direct petition to a Being who presides over 
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the universe—not to ourselves or to the God within us, but to 
the God without and above us, the God who will respond to our 
sincere effort to learn His truth and fulfil His will. They then 
—if such there are—who fancy that Oriental sages recognise no 
God apart from and above His works and His creatures, no God 
who can hear prayer and respond to prayer, no God who is the 
author of spiritual Law and invites us to perceive that Law and 
develope under it, have their answer here. 

And some men, too, will say that Theosophy has no Bible. 
Yet it has, and many of them. The spiritual instinct, world- 
wide as humanity, has voiced itself in the richest tones through 
the centuries and the continents. Is only that “ Bible’? which 
was written in Hebrew or Greek, and published 1800 years ago 
in Syria? Has the cry of the human for the Divine been hushed 
during all time except for a brief period! at the beginning of 
the Christian era? Far from it. True religion, Theosophy, has 
recorded its hymns and prayers and aspirations in all languages 
and lands. Varying in expression, weakened sometimes by error 
or mistake or misconception, fallible, imperfect, they yet are 
tuned to a genuine spirituality, witness to a genuine inspiration. 
*«T know they are inspired,” said one who had encountered certain 
of them, ‘* because they inspire me.” Tried by that test, what 
an opulence of Bibles has a sensitive Theosophist. Old books 
and new, books so old that we know not their origin, yet new 
to hemispheres and tongues, give out the same clear note and 
thrill with the same exhilaration. Have you ever read The Voice 
of the Silence ? 

Believing that Theosophy is a real religion, that it would be 
of very little moment if it were not, that it enshrines within itself 
the panacea for all human ill, a forecast of its future is not amiss. 
This is an age of deep unrest and of pungent criticism. Nothing 
that is merely traditional or which cannot face the closest examina- 
tion has any hope of endurance. Nor is it to be supposed that 
this temperistransient. Everything suggeststhe contrary. The 
human mind has lifted itself from repose and is alert for satisfac- 
tion. Nothing will satisfy but truth. As truth is better perceived, 
as hoary falsehoods are toppled down and later ones ruthlessly 


probed, the canons of real discernment will become more clear. 
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Science will in time be actually a synonym for ‘‘ Knowledge,” 
and religious doctrine will change from speculation to certainty. 
Several factors will be potent in bringing this about. There 
will be an enlarged conception of the field of knowledge. 
Already there are intimations that the learned are convinced 
of a much more extensive range of truth than is covered 
by mere physics, and are preparing for psychical researches and 
a scientific treatment of the unseen world. When materialistic 
notions abate, so will abate hesitancy to enter every explorable 
region, and the assurance that all regions are under law will give 
confidence to the explorer. Then, too, sources of information 
now discredited will be appealed to. The treasures coming from 
times when religion and philosophy worked fraternally together 
will be unlocked, a vast flood of verified fact thus pouring out in 
healthful abundance. Local and national conceit will be im- 
patiently waved aside if it seeks to obstruct the progress of 
a fresh thought, fresh from the antique storehouse eternally 
young. All the tests of truth will alter. The unintelligent and 
indiscriminating worship of ‘a book cannot endure, for bibliolatry 
and epeolatry will have had their day. Assertion will count for 
nothing, tradition have weight only as it embodies fact. In- 
quiry will be fearless, minute, rational, with no other purpose 
than to ascertain reality; hypothesis have no other value than as 
a tool. And through all the process of a rigorous investigation 
will be the animating conviction that this spirit is in accordance 
with the design of God, who formed our faculties with a view to 
their exercise, and never inspired the notion that reverence dic- 
tates sloth. Genuine devotion prompts to exhaustive search for 
fact. As the motto of the Theosophical Society puts it, “‘ There 
is no religion higher than Truth.” 

With the progressive disclosures which this temper of mind 
is sure to effect will come an astonishing diminution of social ill. 
Thus far governments and societies have legislated and adminis- 
tered on a set of principles of which some were wholly erroneous, 
and from which others of the utmost importance have been com- 
pletely absent. What wonder that the results were distorted 
and mischievous! But when the constitution of humanity and 
of states is understood, when the fact of solidarity is perceived 
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and selfishness as the aim in civil affairs is destroyed, the conduct 
of all social interests will be adjusted to their inherent laws. 
Thus will come harmony and peace and a wide prosperity. War 
and aggression will end, education appropriate the funds now 
wasted on troops and fleets, jails be vacant and colleges full. 
There cannot be an exact equality of goods, and there may be 
poverty as there is now, but the causes producing it will be enor- 
mously decreased, and the mitigations to it enormously enlarged. 
Sickness will lessen, not merely because sanitation will be re- 
garded as a sacred duty, but because apprehension of the law of 
karma will have enforced temperance and discretion. In all 
directions a liberated intelligence, discharged from fancied 
obligations and welcomed into the broadest, sunniest paths, will 
be for ever purging mind and life of error, and ministering to all 
the interests of man. 

And what of the future of religion? Surely it is inspiring. 
The three great doctrines which concern humanity, that is to say, 
the fact of a Supreme Being, and the facts of our relation to Him 
as expressed in karma and reincarnation, inevitably knit all men 
to each other, and these are the doctrines which will be univer- 
sally perceived and continuously operative. Personal preferences 
may lead to associations for various modes of worship, for men 
differ in tastes and in methods of edification, but all will be 
avowedly on the ground of mere preference, authority or revela- 
lation being disclaimed. In such there is nothing segregating, 
for they assert no objective validity and no mutual exclusiveness. 
It may almost be said that mankind will form one vast Theo- 
sophical Society, not, indeed, under that name, but virtually so 
because really a unit in the conviction of a universal brotherhood, 
and free otherwise to believe whatever in the universe they may 
consider to be proved. And as groups in our Society form them- 
selves of those who sympathise in some line of study or effort, the 
integrity of the whole being in no wise affected, so may it be then. 
Present denominational zeal, having no longer a sect anda dogma 
to maintain, will be transformed into charitable endeavour, and so 
poverty will be mollified and ignorance made less. Standards of 
right are to change. All pretence that a man can be religious 
while doing irreligious works will be indignantly repudiated, and 
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the principle so clearly stated by the old prophet, Micah, be re- 
lentlessly applied, “‘ What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
Then must be the end of humbug in religion, of cant and 
hypocrisy and whited sepulchres. The spiritual instinct will 
tolerate nothing but what is real, vital, spiritual. Character will 
be the gauge of merit, for insincerity and masquerade can no 
longer deceive. 

And all this, you say, will be consequent on the prevalence 
of Theosophy! It willindeed. Anything short of it means an 
inadequate application of Theosophic principle. If men are not 
united in devotion to God and to each other, it must be because 
they have not realised the Theosophic ideal. Theosophy will not 
rest content while an error remains, a suffering afflicts, or a selfish- 
ness impels. Truth and happiness and duty are its perpetual 
emphasis. These will not be accomplished solely by a philosophy, 
since a philosophy only appeals to the intellect and does not 
move the soul. A religious emotion by itself will not accomplish 
them, for emotion, however devout, needs an intelligent frame- 
work to brace it. But a philosophic religion is equal to the task, 
since it gives both the facts and the motive needed. And such is 
the system called Theosophy. Firm in the consciousness that it 
rests on the demonstrations of unnumbered ages, vivified by the 
most urgent longing for the amelioration of human lot and the 
amplification of human hope, it will never pause till all men are 
brought back to true knowledge of God and of themselves, and thus 
started on a new path which shall conduct steadily upwards to 
the Divine. 


ALEXANDER FULLERTON. 


THE SYNTHESIS OF TRADITION 


Never is there one result among many chances. Whatever is found to 
be one and the same among many persons is not an error but a tradition. 
—TERTULL., De Praescr., c. 28. 


In looking over many ages of civilisation it is not the vast 
variety of systems and philosophies that strikes us, it is not the 
conflicting notions, the multitudinous methods of mental analysis 
by which man eternalises himself, and solves the problem of his 
diviner self, but the unity where there should have been diversity, 
the great consensus where we might have expected chaos, 
parallelisms where there has been no collusion and unanimity 
of verdict where there has been no consultation; and seeing this 
we must conclude that we are coming upon the traces of a living 
ultimate science, underlying yet dominating all others. 

We look therefore to tradition that it may suggest the bio- 
logical curve of this science in its evolution out of the unseen 
behind us, and beyond us again into the unseen, that it may 
register the rapidity of this rising tide of thought and name for 
us the tendency of the times. And we look above all to tradi- 
tion, that it may refer us again and again to insight, telling us 
that all Wisdom is of to-day, not an accumulation of hoarded 
facts, but an eternal rebirth in the ‘‘ everlasting now.” 

If the “‘ storied past’ may be sometimes the dust-heap of 
discarded error, it is also true that the knowledge of to-day may 
be out of all touch with its mother wisdom. And in so far as 
tradition 7s ‘‘ storied insight’ it can hardly be over-valued. It is 
like the unstrung bow that hung in the castle of the king, men 
looked at it and wondered and spoke much of it, but only the 
heir when he came could bend it. So the literary tradition of 
all past history is not only a token of forgotten glories but an 
earnest of the coming of the heir and the things that he shall do. 
You may give the bow to an alien, but it remains in his hands 
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a useless relic. You may give the whole world tradition, but 
you can give no man insight. You can give him evidence that 
spiritual insight is his birthright, and must be fought for and won 
by each individual for himself. 

Whether the records of past seers are coherent and illuminat- 
ing or obscure and apparently useless, does not detract from the 
value of the fact that thinker after thinker has gone out from the 
world alone along a silent way, and has persisted in a search 
after that which serves no worldly purpose, and is hardly to be 
expressed in any known language. 

The man who seeks after the kingdom that is within becomes 
ex-officio obscure, and his utterances will often be paradoxes. 
Not that he conceals himself, but that he cannot reveal himself 
if he would. The mind seems almost to lose sight of him in 
the world of space and time, and has to dive into the infinite inner 
depth of a metaphysical world of thought to find his real essence. 
‘‘Those who know do not speak,’ says Lao-Tsze. We come 
continually, historians say, on a company of the finest intellects 
of the day; again and again they baffle research, they become 
enigmatical at the critical moment. 

They seem to have lost their hold on the world and their 
sense of the importance of the things that are Cesar’s. They 
are the students of a living science, rooted so deeply in human 
life that it has never required a proselytising organisation, it has 
never yet been dwarfed into any truncated system of creeds and 
canons, dogmas and doctrines. And to obtain glimpses of this 
ultimate science and its methods we must have recourse to tradi- 
tion, which will show it to us, even though in fugitive pictures, as 
choosing for its enduring fulcrum the human heart, expressing its 
complexity through the infinitely elastic medium of spontaneous 
speech in the mouth of prophets, who arise as isolated thinkers 
laying down the law to the king and to the priest alike. 

This message of the prophet-sage is uniform, forming as it 
were the skeleton, the scaffolding of this unitive science. And, 
as the tide of biological development is setting in the direction of 
such a unitive science, that which has hitherto been in the 
arcana of these prophet-souls, uttered spasmodically, partially, 
received and remembered only by some who had ears to hear, 
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is being co-ordinated and vindicated, if not by positive 
methods at least by the tacit admission that there is in the 
scheme of things this convergence to afinalunity. The ultimate 
aim is being now first dimly seen with the joining of hands of 
the inductive and the deductive, of the subjective and the objec- 
tive, ‘‘ when the spirit that has hitherto been driven out of itself 
may return to itself again, and win room and space wherein to 
found a kingdom of its own.” 

Our age is an age of syntheses; all departments of know- 
ledge are looking after an identification of interest and a unity 
of scheme. Science is looking for ultimates; and insight, the 
unitive sense, is the only faculty which can pierce ‘‘the higher 
and more tenuous region of introspective thought,” (Romanes, 
Mental Evolution in Man, chap. xvili., p. 406) which is the 
region par excellence of ultimates. And the work that tradition 
has done in giving us the scaffolding, as it were, of this unitive 
science by carefully preserving for our use the records of ages 
of cultured insight, is above all things valuable in such a period 
as this. A. L. BEATRICE HARDCASTLE. 


A SUFI VIEW OF THE SPIRIT’S JOURNEY 


From the void of Non-Existence to this dwelling-house of clay 
I came, and rose fromm stone to plant: 
But that hath passed away! 


Thereafter, through the working of the spirit’s toil and strife, 
I gained, and soon abandoned, some lowly form of life: 
: That too hath passed away ! 


In a human breast, no longer a mere unheeding brute, 

This tiny drop of Being to a pearl I did transmute: 
That too hath passed away! 

At the holy temple then did I foregather with the throng 

Of angels, compassed it about, and gazed upon it long: 
That too hath passed away! 

I, even Ibn Yamin, from this, too, soaring free, 

Abandoned all beside Him, so that naught remained but He: 
All else hath passed away! 


Translated by E. G. Browne, M.A., from the Persian of IBN Yamin, 
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IDEALS—THEOSOPHIC AND CHRISTIAN 


IF my article in the February Review has achieved no other 
good purpose, it at least has had the effect of drawing from the 
pen of Dr. Wells a rejoinder which, like all his writings, affords 
much material for careful reflection, and which emphasises an 
aspect of our teachings that should not be forgotten. At the 
same time let me say that, though I have read his article several 
times, I really cannot see that our points of view are so widely 
apart as he appears to think. It was never my wish to do more 
in the way of appeal than to ask western Theosophists to “‘ give 
more attention to the Christian aspect of our philosophy, seeing 
that our work lies in a Christian country, and that nine out of 
every ten of the people we come across can only be helped from 
the Christian standpoint.” I had no thought of suggesting that 
any of us, save those to whom the figure of the Christ has an 
intense attraction, should take him, and him only, for their 
ideal. My suggestion was that we should try more than we 
do to help our Christian friends in their own way by show- 
ing them the bearing of Theosophy upon their own religion; 
thus opening out to them avenues of thought and development to 
which they were comparative strangers. I do not see that Dr. 
Wells has shown any reason why this request should be “ sternly, 
though sorrowfully”’ refused. If I had set forward Jesus as the 
only Master, or had failed to recognise the mystery of the Christ 
lying behind the man Jesus, or had ignored the fact of his reincar- 
nations, there would have been grounds for such refusal. The 
nature of the inner life of a Master, let me repeat, we cannot fully 
understand. We may use the names of Maitreya, Christ, Lord 
of Love, Master of Compassion; but the condition of unity with 
the Divine is one that must remain incomprehensible to us who 
are outside the portals of initiation. But to recognise such a 
one as a revelation of the Divine Love, a link between man and 
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God, is a view which is of material aid in the evolution of a large 
number of souls. 

One must willingly admit the narrowness and foolishness of 
popular Christianity. But when there is earnestness and devotion 
a great deal may be forgiven; for the man who really consecrates 
himself to his Master isa growing soul, and the One that he follows 
will in the end lead him out of darkness into purer and clearer 
light. Few have pointed out more distinctly than Dr. Wells has 
done in the past, the fact that we men are at various stages of 
evolution; and I am firmly convinced that amongst those who feel 
no necessity for a Personal Ideal, there are a far greater number 
who are below that stage than above it. And earnest Theosophists 
are in a position to help those who have reached in a measure to 
this stage, and to point out to them that it is by no means a 
final one—as Dr. Wells has so ably shown, and as I did not omit 
to hint several times in my former article. 

There is, perhaps, only one remark that Dr. Wells has made 
that I would venture to question. He says that ‘‘ when we feel 
our hearts go out to some view, some line of action, and take it up 
enthusiastically, it is always because it flatters some weakness.” 
I will only point out that this is a double-edged statement, and, 
if it were true, would apply equally to one whose interest was 
keenly aroused in the teachings of the Ancient Wisdom, and who 
set himself to work ardently for Theosophy. 

Allow me, in closing, to concur with Dr. Wells in the wish 
that those who are able to consult the 4kashic records could see 
their way to giving us further information upon a topic which 
has so intimate a connection with the religious life of the West. 
Everything that helps us towards a realisation of the unceasing 
activity and constant compassion of the Great One who mani- 
fested himself in the person of Jesus of Nazareth will, in my 
humble opinion, be of incalculable help to the Theosophical 
movement in its work in Christian lands. 


H. Ernest NICHOL. 


‘ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CoNCERNING THE MASTER JESUS 


Upon reading the article by Mr. H. Ernest Nichol on “‘ The Christian 
Ideal,” I was conscious of some confusion of teaching in my mind 
about a point I would be quite clear in respect to (if that be possible). 
You will be familiar with the following quotations: 

From The Vahan, November, 1898, Question CCCCLVI: ‘It 
is quite inconceivable that a man who had any sort of conception of 
the magnificent and far-reaching work done for evolution by the 
great Adepts on higher planes could dream of intruding his own petty 
concerns upon their notice; he could not but know that any kind of 
help that he required would be far more fitly given to him by some 
one nearer to his own level.” 

From Tue TuHeosopuicaL Review, February, 1899: “ Trying, 
then, to realise this aspect of the Christ, that not only did he live the 
life of a man on earth, but that he is still carrying on his work by 
his continual presence and help; that he is not far away in some 
distant sphere, but ever close at hand and approachable—not as a 
mere sentiment or figure of speech, but in very truth and actually.” 

Again: ‘* When we read the writings of the various mystics of 
Christianity we are struck with the reality of Christ to them. 

‘ Self-delusion !’ says the man of the world.” 

And again: ‘* But our hearts go out in love and adoration to a 
Master when we see him as he is—and no Master is veadier of access 
than he who said at onetime: ‘Il am the Light of the world; he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life,’ and at another: ‘Lo, I am with you always ; even unto 
the end of the world.’” 

These statements coming, practically, from the same source, 
seem to be at variance on a vital point. The teaching of C. W. L., 
if I understand his teaching aright, would cast a considerable doubt 
upon the position taken up in the article referred to, and would be 
one with the “‘ man of the world”’ in this case, and would give it that 
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there was a possibility and a probability that the personal presence 
of Jesus of Nazareth was a “ self-delusion.” 

To have light thrown on such a point as this is (as it seems to 
me) of far-reaching importance; I therefore venture to submit the 
following question for consideration : 

Can the following statement be accepted by Theosophists as 
final—That the Master Jesus of Nazareth is still carrying on his work 
by his continued presence and help, and that he is ever close at 
hand and approachable, in very truth and actuality? 

Cuas. RIPPER. 


The first point in the above letter to which I must ask to be 
allowed to take very definite and decided objection is the extraordin- 
ary assumption that the articles in THe THrEosopnicaL REvIEw are 
to be regarded as ‘‘ teaching.” The papersto be found in these pages 
are of various kinds, and are written from many points of view. 
Some of the contributors are following up particular lines of Theo- 
sophical study, each in his own way, and from time to time they give 
to their fellow-students through the pages of this magazine some 
slight sketch of the results at which, so far, they have arrived. 

Other contributions are not so much the result of definite study 
as the elaboration of some idea which has struck their writers—some 
idea which those writers have thought might be helpful to others 
whose minds are working along the same lines. 

It is to this second class, I presume, that we should assign that 
article by Mr. Nichol which is under consideration. Its author 
was deeply impressed with the value of a particular and very partial 
presentation of the magnificent idea of the eternal Christ ; he thought 
that his idea might be useful to others of, similarly constituted mind, 
and therefore he wrote it down for publication in the Review. Neither 
that article nor my own remarks quoted above from The Vahan are 
to be regarded asin any sense ‘‘ teaching ’’at all; they are simply ex- 
pressions of our respective opinions, they have no weight beyond that 
which our individual knowledge may be supposed to give them, and 
are to be judged solely on their own merits. 

For my own part, I reassert most emphatically and unreservedly 
the statement which I made in The Vahan answer above quoted; no 
one who really Anows the great Masters and the work which they are 
doing could possibly think of asking anything from them for himself. 
I have never denied that there are many who ask: but they ask just 
because as yet they are ignorant and faithless, because they do not 
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as yet know enough of the great Power Who stands behind to be 
able to trust Him fully. They still cannot half believe in Him, they 
still think that He may be absent from them, that He may overlook 
them, or that they know better than He what is needed for their 
welfare or their progress, and so are ina position to offer advice or 
make suggestions to Him on the subject. So that prayer is always 
the result of ignorance. 

Now of course I shall be met here with an indignant outcry from 
many worthy and vaguely-pious people to the effect that when they 
pray they don’t ask for anything, but merely try to raise their souls 
into communion with the divine,and so on. Quite so; no effort 
could be more salutary; only that process is meditation or contem- 
plation, and it is a gross misuse of language to call it prayer. I hold 
to the plain, ordinary, old-fashioned meaning of the word prayer, as 
signifying the asking of some boon, either for oneself or for another, 
and I maintain my statement that such prayer is and must be always 
the result of ignorance, 

I am not for an instant denying that prayer has its place and 
even its use in connection with a certain low stage of man’s spiritual 
evolution. A man who believes that there is a beneficent deity, and 
that that deity is conscious of the thoughts directed to him, is at any 
rate in a better position than the man who does not even comprehend 
that there is a deity at all; and as with advancing evolution the man’s 
petitions to his deity become in process of time less material and less 
selfish, they must no doubt have a certain refining influence upon 
him. Many an unselfish ‘“ prayer”’ is in reality the pouring forth of 
a very earnest wish for the spiritual or physical good of another, and 
the strength of that wish may produce the most beneficial results, 
even though those results are simply the purely natural effect of the 
force set in motion by the hearty good-will of the suppliant, and not 
of the response from any deity. Such prayers are undoubtedly use- 
ful and good, both for the man who offers them and for the person 
on whose behalf they are offered; though naturally the same amount 
of force would produce much greater result for both of them if it were 
used intelligently and with exact knowledge of what was really being 
done. 

Prayer, then, when once it has evolved sufficiently to be- 
come exclusively unselfish, is distinctly a good thing for those 
who know no better; but Theosophists, who are endeavouring 
to understand something of the working of the inner forces 
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of nature, ought at least to be beginning to use those forces intelli- 
gently ; so that instead of praying for others they will send them help- 
ful thoughts, and instead of endeavouring to further their own spiritual 
development by prayer they will work at it by means of contempla- 
tion. Those who wish to follow out this side of the subject will find 
it very beautifully and poetically treated in Mrs. Besant’s recent 
article on “‘ Prayer” in the pages of this magazine; here I am merely 
endeavouring to state clearly the plain facts of the case for those 
who are earnest enough to wish for them and strong enough to face 
them. 

Our correspondent asks whether a certain statement can be 
accepted by Theosophists as final! Has he not even yet grasped 
the elementary idea that every member of the Theosophical Society 
is absolutely free to accept or reject what he will—that the Society 
demands no profession of faith from those who join it? Does he not 
realise that, with the exception of a few grand fundamental truths, no 
statement can ever be accepted as final by any intelligent student, 
because those who make the statements are themselves all the while 
evolving and gradually gaining new points of view and new faculties 
which enable them to add to or to modify their previous knowledge 
on any and every subject ? 

Perhaps, however, all that he really means (though it is not in 
the least what his words convey) is to ask whether, in the opinion 
of those who have some opportunity of knowing the facts of the case, 
the statement to which he refers is a true one. If this be his ques- 
tion, it has already been answered to a considerable extent by Dr. 
Wells in an admirable article in the last number of the Review, 
which he should read with the greatest care; but the very form of 
the question shows so fundamental a misconception that one doubts 
whether the person who can ask it is as yet prepared to grasp all 
that is implied in the only true answer. 

Once more let me repeat that anyone who wishes to make even 
an approach to comprehending the truth in this matter must altogether 
clear away from his mind the disastrous confusion which orthodox 
ignorance has made between Jesus, the great teacher Christ, and 
the second aspect of the Logos. This confusion is still clearly 
visible in the question which concludes the above letter, nor is even 
Mr. Nichol’s article entirely free from the taint of it. 

It may be said that this after all is unimportant, and that as 
long as a man’s highest devotional feelings are stirred, and he is 
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thereby led to live a good and noble life, it matters little whether he 
has rightly understood the object of his devotion. This is pro- 
foundly true for the vast majority of men; the devotion to some high 
ideal is the great thing for them, and whether that devotion is called 
forth by Krishna or by Ahuramazda, by Allah or by Jesus, or by the 
far greater reality which lies behind all these, matters not at all. 
We are quite contented to leave the orthodox of all faiths to evolve 
along their own lines; so long as they are contented with their faith 
and it leads them to a good life, that faith is sufficient for their de- 
velopment ; why should we seek to disturb them ? 

But when men appear to have risen somewhat above the serried 
ranks of orthodoxy—to be detaching themselves somewhat from 
‘‘the flock of sheep’’ of whom Dr. Wells writes—and appeal to us 
for our opinion as to the truth of the matter, then it seems to me 
that if we answer at all we are bound to give them some portion at 
any rate of that truth as far as it is known to us. How then are we 
to reply to this enquiry whether ‘‘the Master Jesus of Nazareth is 
still carrying on his work by his continued presence and help, and is 
ever close at hand and approachable,” otherwise than by telling the 
questioner that he must reconstruct the entire basis of his thinking, 
and try earnestly to let his mind open out to the grandeur and the 
wideness of the truth as the flower opens out to the sunlight ? 

Our friend speaks of the Master Jesus (quite wrongly described 
as ‘‘of Nazareth” by the way), as ‘‘ carrying on his work ’—obviously 
meaning thereby the work which commenced with the founding of 
the Christian religion. But this foundation was the work of the 
Christ, and not of the Master Jesus, so that here we have the first 
evidence of confusion. When he is spoken of as ‘‘ ever close at 
hand,” we have evidence that both these Great Ones are again being 
confused with the infinitely greater Logos, ‘‘in Whom we live and 
move and have our being ;”’ and when in addition a suggestion is made 
as to his being ‘‘ approachable,” we surely have a taint of that selfish- 
ness that wishes to approach—for the purpose of course of asking 
something, for the true endeavour to approach the Masters is some- 
thing very different from this, and consists in the effort to raise 
ourselves ‘‘ out of our world into theirs,” as was once written long ago. 

Every Master is of course always “carrying on his work,” and 
the Master Jesus is therefore assuredly doing so also; and it is quite 
possible that that work may not be unconnected with some of the 
ramifications of the great system founded by the Christ. Every 
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Master again is ‘‘ approachable” in the sense that a thought directed 
to him will always reach him; but can we credit any occult student 
with such a depth of selfishness as would be needed to allow him 
knowingly to interrupt a Master in the great work which he is doing 
on higher planes for the good of humanity as a whole, in order to 
intrude upon him some petty little trouble or difficulty belonging to 
a single lower personality? Truly there is One who is ever close at 
hand— 
Nearer is He than breathing, closer than hands or feet— 


but to pray to Him would be faithlessness, for it would argue that we 
could not trust Him to know and to do the best; to tell Him of our 
sorrow would be needless, since the sorrow of the meanest of His 
creatures is and must be His also; to speak of ‘‘ approaching’ Him 
would be folly, since He is within us and without us, and there is no 
escape from His presence; and though it is eternally true that the 
least thought or aspiration raised to Him meets instant response, that 
response is within the heart of the man himself, and does not reach 
him from without. But this Great One is not the Master Jesus, nor 
even the Christ who stands behind, any more than He is the Lord 
Buddha or any other of the world’s great teachers; He is the Logos 
of our system, in Whom and of Whom and by Whom are all things 
and all men—those great teachers as well as we ourselves. 

Thus the truth is ever grander than man’s feeble travesties of 
it; and though one would regard only ‘‘ with the most intense and 
affectionate sympathy,” as Dr. Wells well says, those whose heredity 
and training lead them to take a lower and narrower view, one would 
yet gently urge them to try to bring their feelings and their precon- 
ceptions under the control of the higher mind, so that they may be 
able ‘to give a reason for the faith that isin them,” because it will 
then be founded not upon mere emotion, but upon the impregnable 
rock of eternal truth. One would beg them to let their thought be 
precise and clear, even while it grows ever broader and more all- 
embracing, and to raise their standpoint ever higher and higher, so 
that their horizon may become steadily wider; one would say to 
them, in the words of a recent writer whom I quoted not long since, 
“Do not complain, and cry, and pray, but open your eyes and see. 
The light is all about you, if you would only cast the bandage from 
your eyes and look. It is so wonderful, so beautiful, far beyond 
what any man has dreamt of or prayed for, and it is for ever and for 
ever,” Cc. W.L. 
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Mrs. Besant is back in Benares after her latest tour in the North of 

India, and is expected to sail for England about the 22nd of April. 

Rai B. K. Lahiri gives an enthusiastic account 

India of the work done by the Countess Wachtmeister 

while visiting the Lodges of the N.W. Provinces. 

We hear that France will be the scene of her labours in the near future. 

Mr. J. C. Chatterji is now in Brussels on his way back to America to 
resume his work there after his visit to India. 

The President-Founder is delaying his active help to the 
Panchama (Pariah) Buddhist revival until he has been shown the 
ancient work of Ashvaghosha on which the Panchamas base their 
claim to have been originally Buddhists. The work of the Theo- 
sophical Society is, as he remarks, to put life into existing forms, but 
not to convert from one religion to another. Over Rs. 2,000 have 
been given to Colonel Olcott by a friend in Europe to help his 
Panchama education schemes and he has decided to form a 
‘“‘*Panchama Education Fund” and in this way keep a proper distinc- 
tion between his private help and his action as President of the 
Theosophical Society. 


Tue course of Sunday Evening lectures at Avenue Road on the 
states of life after death was brought to a close on March 26th. They 
have filled the lecture hall to overflowing, and Mr. 
Europe Leabdeater’s masterly expositions of the after- 
death conditions have been much appreciated. 
Five lectures were given in the Blavatsky Lodge during the month. 
Mrs. Cooper-Oakley took as her subject ‘‘ Ideals and Types of Mystic 
Chivalry,” Mr. Leadbeater spoke on ‘Theosophy and Darwin- 
ism,” Mr. Mead on “ Proclus on the Planetary Chain,” Mr. Glass 
on ** Scientific Speculations on Life,” and Mr. Ward on ‘“* The Uses 
of Discrimination.” 
The General Secretary visited the West of England Branches 
during the first week in April, and lectured on ‘‘ Theosophy aud 
Religion” at Bristol, Bath and Exeter. 
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The Section Reference Library will be closed for the annua 
cleaning on May rst, 2nd, 3rd. 

Our Amsterdam correspondent writes: Our winter campaign 
is now mostly finished and only the quiet work in the Lodges them- 
selves remains as the most important activity for the next few months. 
The public lectures during the month have been the following: Mrs. 
Perk-Joosten spoke in Haarlem on ‘ Karma,” and Mr. Hello on 
‘“‘Theosophy in Society.” In Apeldoorn Mr. Fricke gave a first 
lecture on ‘‘ Theosophy’? which was much appreciated by the 
audience. The local daily paper devoted some five columns to an 
almost verbatim report. Mr. Fricke gave the same lecture in Leiden 
and thus introduced Theosophy at the seat of one of our four universi- 
ties. The people of Hoorn were also lectured to. Mr. van Manen 
spoke on “‘ Theosophy and Occultism ” in the Helder and also before 
the Students’ Centre in Amsterdam. New members flock in steadily 
and we clearly see the results of active propaganda in the increased 
demand for our literature. The Amsterdam Lodge has now 107 active 
members on its roll. 

The great event of the month was the decision to begin publish- 
ing the Dutch translation of The Secret Doctrine. The necessary 
preparations are being made to bring out the first sheet in May next. 
The publication will be in monthly parts to enable everyone to sub- 
scribe. Printing, paper, etc., will beof the best. Dutch translations 
of Mr. Mead’s Theosophy and Occultism and of Mrs. Besant’s Masters 
as Facts and Ideals, by Mr. van Manen, have been published. 


Tue small booklet of questions on the subjects treated of in Mrs. 
Besant’s Ancient Wisdom is likely to prove of value to solitary 
students as well as to classes formed for its 
America study. It is published by the Theosophical Book 
Concern, Chicago, and shows that our members 

there have been busily engaged during the past winter. 


THERE was not much business before the Convention (reported last 

month). The principal item was the General Secretary’s Report, 
and the proceedings occupied only one day. 

New Zealand The General Secretary stated that the work 

of the branches during the year had been con- 

tinuous and effective, and that in addition to the ordinary work, 

branches had formed groups for study in other places, thus extending 

the Society’s sphere of influence. This, he explained, was very 
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necessary work, and he asked the branches to continue it. All 
through the country there were people ready for more advanced 
ideas, so there existed a necessity for carrying the Theosophical 
teachings into every town and district in New Zealand. The 
Section Library was growing, and would in time form a useful ad- 
junct to the activity of the Section. The Book Depét had been 
doing good and useful work during the year, and had distributed a 
large amount of literature. The number of members, however, 
had not increased to any appreciable extent, the new members 
being counterbalanced by deaths, departures, etc. The balance 
sheet showed the finances to be in a satisfactory condition. He con- 
cluded by urging members to do all they could, by working for their 
branch, by correspondence, literary or other work, to help the 
Society ; there was plenty of work in the Section for all, and if the 
desire to help existed, in time suitable work would come to hand. 
He then gave a short address on ‘‘ What I can do for the Theo- 
sophical Society.”’ 

The Council and Executive Committee were duly formed and the 
General and Assistant Secretaries were re-elected, a vote of thanks 
being passed and other formal business transacted. 

Greetings were formulated for transmission to other Sections, 
and it was decided to send a small donation to the European 
and Indian Sections for The Vdhan and Pyashnottava so kindly 
furnished. 

The Chairman, in his closing address, referred to the decrease 
of business as compared with other years, which in his opinion showed 
a desire on the part of members not to be hampered by too many 
rules. A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Secretary concluded the 
proceedings. 

Other meetings were held in connection with the Convention, as 

ollows: 

The delegates arrived in Christchurch on Thursday, December 
29th. in the evening a reception was given to them at the rooms of 
the Branch. 

On Friday evening a public meeting was held, at which the fol- 
lowing papers were read :—‘‘H. P. Blavatsky and the Theosophical 
Society,” by the General Secretary (Mr. C. W. Sanders). ‘ Theo- 
sophy and its Teachings,” Mrs. Draffin(Auckland). ‘* Unity,” Miss 
Christie (Dunedin). ‘The Necessity of Brotherhood,” Mr. W. S. 
Short (Wellington). The meeting was very well attended. 
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Branches have resumed work again, and the various classes and 
meetings go on as usual. 

Mrs. Richmond, President of the Wellington Branch, is in 
Auckland, and will deliver a series of lectures. 

The Dunedin Branch has begun to hold weekly public meetings, 
the course being inaugurated by Miss Christie; the subjects dealt 
with so far have been “ Unity,” ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” and ‘“ Jesus 
Christ in the light of Theosophy.” The branch has begun the study 
of Mr. Sinnett’s Growth of the Soul. 

Miss Edger is expected to arrive in April, and will lecture in as 
many places as possible. The year promises to be one of great 
activity throughout the Section. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A ‘ Lire” or ZoROASTER 


Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia 
University. (New York: Macmillan; 1899. Price 
12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a useful but disappointing book. It is useful because of 
the wonderfully painstaking industry which Mr. Jackson has be- 
stowed on the collection of his sources and the very full bibliography, 
references, notes and appendices, which make up the major part of 
the volume. In fact of the 312 pp. only 143 (inclusive of notes, intro- 
duction and conclusions), are given to the Life, the remaining pages 
consisting of seven appendices, a useful index, and a reproduction of 
Keith Johnston’s map of modern Persia and Afghanistan instead of 
a map to illustrate the text. 

It is disappointing because Mr. Jackson has tried to reconstruct 
the Life of Zoroaster from the chaos of fragments of later legend and 
tradition, on the supposition that Zoroaster lived in the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. In this he follows the conjectural chronology of West, who 
places the birth of the Prophet in B.c. 660, and his passing away in 
B.C, 583. This is of course a pure hypothesis and forces the life of 
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Zoroastrianism into a totally inadequate time-frame. It is, however, 
necessary to Mr. Jackson’s task to make the date as late as possible, 
for otherwise there would not be the slightest chance of using the 
later legends, and so the Life would have to remain for the most part 
blank of detail. Mr. Jackson writes solely of the Zarathushtra of the 
Spitamas, and will have it that there was but one Zoroaster. But 
the Zarathushtra of the Spitamas, for whose reform Gushtasp {or 
Vishtasp) played the part of a Constantine, and who was the poet of 
the Gathas, the oldest deposit of the Avesta literature, is given a date 
of at least 1500 B.c. by Mills, who is the greatest authority on these 
five remaining Psalms of the oldest literature—a date, be it added, that 
agrees with the occult tradition. Here we have a thousand additional 
years in which to weaken the outlines of legend and tradition, and 
dim the clearness of Mr. Jackson’s hypothetically reconstructed 
picture. 

To say that Zoroastrianism had its definite beginning in a 
supposed Zarathushtra of B.c. 660-583 is a comfortable supposition 
that disposes of the endless obscurity of the origins of the Iranian 
faith which are lost in the night of time, for though the great Master 
who watched over that faith appeared 1500 years B.c., in the days of 
Gushtasp as the Zarathushtra of the Spitamas, the fravavshi or 
‘‘ spiritual body” of the Master, as may be seen even from West’s 
chronological tables, existed thousands of years before. He, the 
Master, took birth as the times required. Thus, as in other cases 
of a like nature, there was a number of Zoroasters who restored the 
Good Religion. But Mr. Jackson will have none of this. 

Nor will our author further have anything to do with the Greek 
traditions. They are swept on one side as useless, and far later 
oriental traditions preferred to them. And yet Greece was in the 
closest touch with Persia in the fifth century B.c.—was, indeed, 
clasped with her in a life or death struggle; in the fourth century 
Alexander broke up the Persian empire, and among his warriors 
were philosophers keenly eager to learn what they could of the 
religion of the vanquished. Greece was ever in contact with 
Zoroastrianism, and centuries later, in the sixth century a.D., after a 
contact of over one thousand years, the last philosophers of Greece 
sought refuge in Persia, after so many of their school had exhausted 
language in praise of the‘ oracles’’ of the same Zoroastrian tradition. 
Yet Mr. Jackson will have none of it. 

The ‘‘oracles”” preserved by the Greeks are characterised by 
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him as valueless forgeries. He seems to think that Porphyry proved 
that all these ‘‘oracles” were bastard, whereas that philosopher 
exposed the spuriousness of some collections in order to preserve the 
real ‘‘oracles”’ in their purity. And, indeed, many of those still 
preserved are wonderfully grand, and though of course translations, 
or even paraphrases, breathe the spirit of an archaic grandeur that 
no forgercouldimitate. Mr. Jackson, however, is to be congratulated 
on his careful collection of all the classical sources, and for this side 
of his labours he has our thanks, for it is the best work so far done on 
the subject. 

Our author, although he rightly places the “‘ miracles” of Zoro- 
aster in the same category as those of other great teachers, is never- 
theless tempted to explain one of them in a fashion which shows that 
he has no understanding of this side of the life of the Prophet. Re- 
ferring to the legend which tells us that on a certain occasion the 
Master carried in his hand a cube of fire with which he played without 
its hurting him, Mr. Jackson writes: ‘‘We must remember that 
Zoroaster originally sprang from the country of naphtha wells ; more- 
over, he may not have been wholly unacquainted with effects produced 
by chemical experiments, if we may judge from accounts of the 
scientific knowledge attributed to him!” 

The point of interest, however, which is brought out is the fact 
that Zoroaster ever strove against the evil magic and sorcery of 
the times, which had its stronghold in Tur4n, north of Iran. Zoro- 
aster wrought his wonders by prayer and the use of his spiritual 
powers, and his reform consisted just in the restoration of this higher 
and purer side of practical religion. This is the Persian account of 
their Prophet. On the contrary early Christian writers persist in 
calling Zoroaster a magician, a sorcerer! Not only so, but later on 
some of them trace the origin of idol-worship to Zoroaster, when on 
the contrary the sympathy between the best in Judaism and Zoro- 
astrianism consisted just in their common detestation of idol-worship ! 

The present volume, however, has nothing to do with the doc- 
trines of the Prophet ; it is purely ‘‘ biographical,” if we can use such 
a word under the circumstances. Mr. Jackson promises us a future 
volume on the religion of Zoroaster, and though we cannot agree with 
his present conclusions, we shall look forward to it with interest, as _ 
he is plainly an enthusiast on his subject, in addition to being well 
equipped for the task with scholarship; unfortunately, however, he 


does not know how to lighten his pages by an agreeable style. 
G..R. S. M. 
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THREE SPIRITUALISTIC REPRINTS 


Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. By Alfred Russel Wallace, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R:S. Third Editions | Reyiseduraua 
enlarged. (London: George Redway ; 1896.) 


Spiritualism. By Judge Edmunds and Dr. George T. Dexter. 
Australian edition. 2 vols. (Melbourne: W. H. Terry ; 
1898.) 

The Spirits’ Book. By Allan Kardec. Translated by Anna 
Blackwell. (London: George Redway; new edition, 1898.) 


Att who know the book will welcome a revised and enlarged edition 
of Dr. Wallace’s collection of essays. Though it is exactly a quarter 
of a century since it first appeared, its arguments against hidebound 
scientific scepticism are just as useful and telling now as they were 
then. It is written, of course, from the spiritualistic rather than the 
Theosophical point of view, but nevertheless many a Theosophical 
student would find it a‘useful book to read himself in the first place, 
and then to lend to materialistic or agnostic friends. It marshals the 
arguments against the ignorant unbeliever very well, and it gives a 
good selection of authenticated examples of the action of non- 
physical forces. 

The additional matter in this edition consists of a preface and 
two chapters on apparitions and phantasms. The latter consist 
largely of illustrative instances of appearances of the dead, and mani- 
festations which seem to have been caused by them. One of these 
is delicious, not so much for the quite ordinary phenomenon which it 
describes, as for the way in which it incidentally illustrates the 
favourite attitude of the genuine Psychical Researcher. After an 
account of an awful howling and shrieking heard by several people, 
it is stated that three dogs which were sleeping in the various bed- 
rooms of the haunted house were all found cowering down with 
fright, their bristles standing straight up—one of them, a bull-dog, 
hiding under a bed and trembling allover. The Psychical Researcher, 
however, soon disposes of all this; the sounds are summarily dis- 
missed—*‘if not real natural sounds, they must have been collective 
hallucinations”; and as to the dogs, it is suggested that by a truly 
remarkable coincidence they might all at that moment have “ been 
suddenly taken ill!” 

In the new preface Dr. Wallace reviews the changes of popular 
opinion with regard to psychic phenomena which he has seen since he 
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first had his attention attracted tothem inthe year 1843. Heis specially 
trenchant in his criticism of the theory which seeks to account for 
everything in heaven and earth by the action of a “subliminal self.” 
He remarks: ‘‘ The second or subconscious self, with its wide stores 
of knowledge (how gained no one knows), its distinct character, its 
low morality, its constant lies, is as purely a theoretical cause as is 
-the spirit of a deceased person or any other spirit. To call this 
hypothesis scientific, and that of spirit agency unscientific, is to beg 
the question at issue” (p. xvi.). 

Our veteran author remarks on p. 253 that ‘‘ we do not yet pos- 
sess sufficient knowledge to enable us to theorise on what may be 
termed the anatomy and physiology of phantoms.” Surely here is a 
portion of his study in which Theosophical investigations might be 
of considerable assistance to him. But on the whole his book is dis- 
tinctly useful and interesting. 

Neither of these terms, I am afraid, could truthfully be applied 
to the second of these reprints. Mr. Edmonds no doubt deserves 
great credit for having perilled his reputation as Judge of the 
Supreme Court at New York by speaking out boldly in defence of 
the reality of spiritualistic phenomena at a time when to do so was 
to court a torrent of abuse and ridicule; but for all that his book is 
wearisome beyond expression. It consists chiefly of communications 
purporting to come from Swedenborg and Bacon, with occasional 
observations from Washington and Charlemagne; but none of these 
great people seem to have risen at all to the level of their earthly 
reputation, and their remarks do not differ appreciably from the deadly 
dulness of the ordinary trance address, while many of their state- 
ments are of course wildly inaccurate. 

Somewhere between the two books which have been already 
noticed, we may class the third one. Allan Kardec’s Spirits’ Book is 
a remarkable production, containing as it does the answers given by 
various spirits through sundry mediums to over a thousand questions 
asked by its author on all kinds of subjects—the whole being sup- 
posed to constitute a system of spiritual philosophy. In the sum- 
mary of its doctrines which Allan Kardec gives in the sixth section 
of his introduction we should find but little to object to, though it 
would need enormous additions and much greater precision of state- 
ment before it could be regarded as adequately representing the facts 
of evolution. The book could hardly be of much interest to any 
Theosophical student, but it undoubtedly marks a very great advance 
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from ordinary orthodox ideas. One might say, in fact, that it is 
by no means bad as far as it goes, only unfortunately it does not go 
halffar enough. The point which should bring the followers of Allan 
Kardec so much nearer to us than are spiritualists in our country, is 
their firm advocacy of the great doctrine of reincarnation ; having so 
much of the truth, it seems a pity that none of them are ready to 
accept a little more, and come straight on to our platform. 

The list of signatures appended to the prolegomena of this book, 
however, will serve to show that even this school of spiritualism has 
stilla considerable gap to bridge over before we meet. It is as follows : 
‘John the Evangelist, St. Augustine, St. Vincent de Paul, St. Louis, 
the Spirit of Truth, Socrates, Plato, Fénélon, Franklin, Sweden- 
borg,” etc., etc. One wonders who is covered by the mystic, “etc., 
etc.,” and whether the other names were all that the communicating 
entity could think of at the moment ! 

Cc. W,.L. 


Tue PossEssED 


Demon Possession and Allied Themes. By the Rev. John L. Nevius, 
D.D. (London: George Redway; 2nd ed., 1897.) 


Tus book was first published in 1894, though its author died before 
it appeared. Mr. Henry W. Rankin has edited the work in each 
instance, and to the second edition has added “A Supplementary 
Chapter,” and extracts from reviews of the first edition. Material 
has been added to the footnotes and Appendix II., and there are 
various corrections in the type and text. 

The Rey. John L. Nevius was for forty years a missionary to the 
Chinese, and having in the province where his work lay, Central 
Shantung, come in contact with a great many cases of ‘‘ possession,” 
he devoted a good deal of time to studying the various manifestations. 
Dr. Nevius was finally quite convinced of the truth of ‘‘ demon pos- 
session” in his own district, and he then sent out a circular letter 
asking for reports from trustworthy sources of similar cases in other 
districts ; he had a very wide response, the outcome being this work. 
The author has carefully tried to discriminate between cases of 
genuine possession and those of epilepsy, catalepsy and other nervous 
affections, and gives many curious and interesting incidents. The 
merit of the book lies in its being an honest admission by a Protestant 
missionary that such possession exists to-day, and though Dr. Nevius 
has but one interpretation—the devil, who must have been hard- 
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worked in flying from one victim to another—he has done good work 
in bringing these facts before the Western world. 
Li 


Tue BiLLow oF Buiiss 


Ananda Lahari with Yantras and Commentaries. Translated into 
English by R. Anantakrishna Shastri. (Palghat: T. S. 
Subramania and Co.; 1899.) 


Tue Ananda Lahari is the first part (41 shlokas) of a work of 100 
shlokas on MantrashAstra, which is attributed to the famous Shankar- 
acharya. Some commentators, however, recognise only 35 shlokas as 
genuine, and others only 30. But as a matter of fact there is nothing 
in it to show any connection with Shankara at all, and both the scholar 
and the occultist could bring forward many reasons for rejecting the 
traditional ascription of the Ananda Lahavi to the great Advaitin. 
The whole consists of praises of Devi, and we are at once introduced 
toacircle of Shakta enthusiasm and T4ntric practice. The subject 
is the rousing of the Kundalini shakti, and it is, as usual, set forth 
with great extravagance and much mystery, which the fifty or so 
existing commentaries obscure rather than interpret. 

The present translation, the first into any Western tongue, is by 
the pandit of our Adyar Library, and in noticing the translation we 
must clearly distinguish between the subject and the work of our 
learned colleague, who clearly recognises the nature of Shakti worship 
in the Introduction. 

The subject, as set forth in the Ananda Laharit and the commen- 
taries, can never be anything else than a curiosity to the Western 
world, and even among those who know the glorious simplicity of the 
great fact behind the verbiage of the commentaries, there can be but 
little sympathy for this mode of treating it. 

Mr. R. Anantakrishna Shastri, however, is to be congratulated 
on the careful way he has done his work. Due care has been paid to 
transliteration, and though there are a number of printer’s errors in 
the diacritical lettering, it is very creditable for a book turned out by 
Indian compositors. 

Our pandit quotes mostly from the commentary of Lakshmidhara, 
and adds to every shloka the prayoga or practical application of the 
mantra—in other words the talisman and the mantra for its consecra- 
tion. This unfortunately puts the final straw on the back of the 
seriousness of the student who has been trained in healthier schools 
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of thought and practice, and he can only lay aside with a smile a book 
which ends with the incongruous words : 

“Writing the letters yam hvim in the salt, this verse should be 
repeated on the same salt for thirty days at 4,000 times a day. 
By the use of this mesmerised salt all stomach diseases will be 
cured. 

‘Om’ TatiSat,” 

It isa pity that our learned colleague should waste his time on 
this work ; his scholarship is worthy of a better fate. And this we 
say in no spirit of empty fault-finding, but from a genuine love for 
the really great and noble and fair in the ancient theosophy of 
India. 

G. Rasy Mt, 


A Directory oF GHOSTLAND 


The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. By 
John H. Ingram. New edition, illustrated and enlarged. 
(London: Gibbings and Co., Ltd. ; 1897-) 


THIs is a new edition of a well-known work, but since the additional 
matter inserted has exactly doubled its original size, it may almost be 
regarded as a new book. It modestly announces itself as a mere 
compilation, but it is in reality somewhat more than that, for it is 
evident that in many cases trouble has been taken to obtain 
more detailed information than was given in the sources from which 
the various stories have been gathered. It is not of course a com- 
plete collection of British ghost-stories, for that would scarcely be 
possible; but it is a very large and representative assortment, con- 
taining no less than a hundred and fifty-five of them. 

Its great merit is that it gives the tales in a convenient form, 
without interspersing any tedious comments or moralizings. In his 
preface the editor remarks in his most superior manner that “if he 
had ever entertained any belief whatever in supernatural manifesta- 
tions, the compilation of this work would have effectually cured him 
of such mental weakness.”” Tothis remark his own book furnishes so 
capital an answer that it seems quite unnecessary to add any other, 
for the impartial reader, so far from agreeing with such a conclusion, 
cannot but be amazed at the extraordinary density and prejudice 
which must have prompted it. The illustrations are not, as one 
might have hoped, portraits of the ghosts, but only views of the 
houses in which they appear. Ce Ws, Tew 
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An Amazinc MEDLEY 


The Sound of a Voice thatis Still. By Archie Campbell. (London: 
George Redway; 1899.) 


Turis book is a real puzzle, as extraordinary a mixture of truth and 
absurdity, of knowledge and the grossest ignorance, as can well be 
conceived. If it represents the real views of its author—and from the 
modesty and earnestness of its preface I think we are bound to sup- 
pose that it does represent them—one cannot but wonder how he (or 
she) came by them. 

It purports to describe the experience of a man who falls into a 
trance lasting two or three days, and spends that time in the world of 
spirits, finding there his departed relatives, joining temporarily in 
their life, and obtaining information from them about the hidden 
truths of nature. Chief among these truths are reincarnation and 
karma, and though the detail is often inaccurate (the period between 
incarnations, for example, is quite out of proportion), yet the 
arguments for these doctrines are by no means badly put. The 
author’s spirit-friends have grasped the fact that the class differences 
on earth roughly represent differences in the age of the ego—various 
classes of pitris, as we should say; they know of the existence of the 
grand civilizations of Atlantis, and they have some by no means bad 
ideas on modern terrestrial politics. 

Yet all thisis inextricably intermingled with the wildest nonsense 
about twin-souls and spirit-guardians, with a system of spheres that 
does not seem to correspond with anything in nature, and with an 
after-death state in which people give dinner-parties, keep horses, 
dogs and yachts, and even smoke cigars and ride bicycles ! 

But where can the author have picked up this amazing jumble 
of fact and fancy? Not surely from our literature, or he would have 
avoided some of his grossest errors; though he seems to have heard 
of Theosophy, for he is kind enough to remark that it is a mere 
system of philosophy, anc that ‘love is unknown and selfishness 
reigns supreme in the régime of the Theosophist!” Spiritualism, 
however, fares no better at his hands, for he observes, not without 
some show of reason, that no self-respecting spirit would attend a 
public séance. He propounds another marvellous theory that Saturn 
is the headquarters of the solar system; and though much Christian 
phraseology is used he of course exhibits a total misconception of the 
person and work of the Christ. 
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For a Theosophist the book is certainly not worth the trouble of 
reading ; it might possibly give some useful hints to a person entirely 
ignorant of Theosophical teaching, but it is difficult to see how an 
enquirer could avoid being alienated by the gross materialism and 
frivolity of its conception of the life after death. Co WAL: 


A REMARKABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Shadow Land, or Light from the Other Side. By E. d’Espérance. 
(London: George Redway; Nn.p.) 


Tuis is by far the most interesting and useful book that spiritualism 
has given to the world for many a long year. It is the life-story of a 
medium—a medium apparently very much above the average level, 
for she takes an intelligent view of her abnormal faculty, and sets 
herself to study it with an earnest and loyal desire to arrive at the 
truth about it all. While heartily admiring the lady’s courage and 
determination, one cannot but regret that it did not fall in her way to 
study Theosophical literature, which would have told her in the 
beginning every detail that she has slowly and in many cases painfully 
discovered, at the cost of much unnecessary suffering and anxiety. 
Indeed, she has not even yet learnt quite all that Theosophy could 
teach her, for in one passage (the solitary one, fortunately) she writes 
contemptuously of ‘‘ spooks, shells, thought-forms, elementary spirits 
and other absurdities!’’ Perhaps in time she may come to realize 
that even in these matters the sages of old were wiser than as yet 
she knows. ; 

Meantime for the book itself one can have nothing but praise. 
It begins with the pathetic story of a much-misunderstood childhood, 
and goes on to describe the years of mental struggle during which 
the medium slowly freed herself from the trammels of the narrowest 
orthodoxy. When her mediumship was fully developed it certainly 
seems to have been of the most wonderful and varied character, and 
some of the instances given might well appear incredible to anyone 
ignorant of the subject. I have myself, however, seen phenomena 
of the same nature as all those which she describes, and consequently 
I find no difficulty in admitting the possibility of all the strange 
occurrences which she relates. 

Most interesting to us, however, are the numerous points in 
which her observations agree with the Theosophical teaching on the 
subject. When she explains her sensation just before a materializa- 
tion as that of having “fine threads drawn out of the pores of her 
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skin,” she describes with literal exactness a process which any trained 
clairvoyant can see taking place at such a séance. The statement of 
her exceeding weakness during the materialization, her loss of the 
power of exertion, and even the temporary disappearance of some of 
the physical substance of the body, and the further remark that if 
by great effort of will she did make some motion or even formulated 
a strong thought, the spirit-form at once had to return to the cabinet 
—all these are exactly what we should expect. 

The intimate sympathy of the materialized form with the 
medium, upon which our theory so strongly insists, is brought out 
again and again, as when the narrator feels the embrace which is 
being given to the girl-spirit several feet away—feels the beating of 
the heart to which it is pressed, feels wet on her own cheek the tears 
which are shed over it and the kisses which fall upon its lips—or 
again when the spirit-form carries its arm as if in pain because the 
medium has burnt her own. The close connection and interchange 
of particles between the medium and the other sitters is shown by 
the fact that our author invariably experienced nausea and vomiting 
and showed symptoms of nicotine poisoning after a séance, whenever 
there had been smokers in the circle. Another interesting discovery 
which she makes is that the material of her own clothing is frequently 
drawn upon for the formation of spirit drapery ; and her description 
of the horrible suffering and long illness brought upon her by the 
brutal action of a “‘spirit-grabbing”’ ruffian, shows what mediums 
sometimes have to endure at the hands of blatant self-conceit and 
besotted ignorance. 

The most striking incident in the book, perhaps, is the occasion 
on which the author leaves her body and is shown a remarkable sym- 
bolical vision of her life; for in that one experience her eyes are 
opened to the doctrine of karma, of evolution and reincarnation, and 
to the absolute realization of the fundamental unity of all, however 
dimly and imperfectly it may be expressed. For karma is involved 
in the statement made by the spirit-friend as to the path of life: ‘It 
is the road you have made; you have no other.” Evolution is 
taught when she is shown ‘that it is the same life which, circling 
for ever and ever through form after form, dwelling in the rocks, the 
sand, the sea, in each blade of grass, each tree, each flower, in all 
forms of animal existence, culminates in man’s intelligence and per- 
ception.” 

As to reincarnation she remarks: ‘‘ I could see that the fact of 
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the spirit first taking on itself the form of man did not bring it to its 
utmost earthly perfection, for there are many degrees of man. In 
the savage it widens its experience and finds a new field for educa- 
tion, which being exhausted, another step is taken; and so, step by 
step, in an ever onward, progressive, expansive direction, the spirit 
developes, the decay of the forms which the spirit employs being 
only the evidence that they have fulfilled their mission, and served 
the purpose for which they were used. They return to their original 
elements, to be used again and again as a means whereby the spirit 
can manifest itself, and obtain the development it requires” (p. 376). 
Most excellent doctrine, all of it, assuredly; but if the author had 
but studied Theosophical literature, she might have known it all 
before, and so saved herself much mental suffering 
Altogether, a remarkable and interesting book. The binding is 
attractive, the illustrations useful and fairly numerous, and the 
type clear and good, though the proof-reading leaves much to be 
desired. C. W. L. 
MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


The Theosophist of March is enlivened by an unusually varied 
assortment of recollections by Colonel Olcott. Opening with a 
strange omen, which was no omen but the work of a harmless 
squirrel, ‘‘Old Diary Leaves” proceeds with an account of a 
scheme to suppress The Theosophist by buying it up, the progress in 
France and other topics, and concludes with an interesting account 
of telepathy or clairvoyance (either explanation can be taken accord- 
ing to our taste), Madame Blavatsky receiving a vivid but somewhat 
confused impression of a great fire in the neighbourhood of Adyar. 
About the same time (the exact dates are not given) three hundred 
natives lost their lives at a great fire in Madras. Mr. Mayers con- 
tributes the sixth section of his ‘* Theosophical Maxims Illustrated,” 
discussing the subject of political government. An Indian writer 
comments upon ‘‘ Food and ‘ Science,’”’ with reference to a recent 
paper in The Theosophist, but his attitude cannot be gathered very 
easily from his remarks. Rama Prasad translates a Sanskrit epitome 
of some Vedantic problems and contributes some comments. ‘ Stone- 
Throwing” deals with phenomena attributed in the East to “ djinns” 
and “ bhuts” and includes a short story. ‘Angels and Helpers” 
is, as its name suggests, on the subject dealt with in Jnvistble Helpers. 

The Prashnottava for January opens with a communication from 
a provincial secretary expounding a scheme of work for Southern 
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India, in accordance with a resolution at the last Convention of the 
Indian Section. The ‘‘Catechism of Hinduism” consists in this 
issue of an elaborate table of the different states of consciousness, the 
sheaths, bodies, elements, and soon. In The Theosophic Gleaner the 
third and fourth Root Races form the subject of the opening article, 
which is the conclusion of the ‘‘ Beginning of Life upon Earth,” a 
series of papers that have proceeded for some months. Other original 
contributions are a lecture, ‘‘ Human Life and its Mission,” by 
Jehangir Sorabji, and ‘ The Delusioned (sic) World,” by N. 
Bhattacharya. 

We have also received from India The Journal of the Mahd-Boda 
Society, The Report of the Eighth Annual Convention of the Indian Section, 
The Light of Truth and The Sanmdrga Bodhini, and from Ceylon 
Rays of Light. 

Among the numerous subjects dealt with in The Vahan for March 
are “conversion” (continued from last number, with a reply by 
A. A. W.), the Logoi, rounds and races, devas and elementals, and 
holiness—a most catholic collection. G. R. S. M. answers a very 
lengthy question on the nature of Christ, and a curious one as to the 
spiritual level of eastern and western nations, and missionary enter- 
prise among the former. The longest answer is one by C. W. L., 
dealing with the somewhat personal question of the origin of Mrs. 
Kingsford’s visions and communications from the other world. 

Mercury gives in its February issue a portrait and brief sketch 
of Dr. Marques, who has been one of its most extensive contributors 
and who also in this number occupies the opening part with a paper 
on ‘‘ Spiritualists and Theosophists.” ‘‘ The Higher Function of the 
Imagination” is a carefully-written article, followed by a short sketch 
of the symbolism of the egg and circle. 

From Chicago we have received a very complete list of questions 
on Mrs. Besant’s Ancient Wisdom, published by the Theosophical 
Book Concern. The questions occupy nearly thirty pages, and for 
almost every page of the book several questions are provided, so that 
any student who can answer the complete list may assure himself 
that he has pretty well exhausted his text-book. Some of the ques- 
tions on the first chapter may stagger a few of the students. 
‘Describe fully the relation of the Logos to the Universe” is on 
rather a large scale. When we descend a little, however, nothing 
can be seriously objected to, and the publication gives evidence of 
the greatest care in its preparation, 
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Dr. Pascal opens the March number of La Revue Théosophique 
Francaise with an editorial address to his readers, written from 
Benares. Our French review now begins its tenth year, and we can 
only wish it a success which may increase with every addition to its 
age. Besides an excellent series of translations the present issue con- 
tains a fairly lengthy answer by Dr. Pascal to a question submitted to 
him on the subject of infancy. The questioner is at a loss to under- 
stand why children should be children—that is, why an experienced 
soul should when incarnating as a child play over again the same 
little childish games which must have been repeated through many 
incarnations. The translation of The Secret Doctvine still continues, 
and a section accompanies the Review. 

Theosophy in Austvalasia contains, besides the usual notes and 
answers to questions, two articles: ‘‘ Theosophy and Christianity ” 
and ‘‘ Sense Perceptions and Spiritual Intuitions.” The first of these 
takes as its text some remarks made in THe THEOSoPHICAL REVIEW 
a short time ago on Archdeacon Wilson’s lectures on the atonement, 
and endeavours to give an outline, drawn from various Theosophical 
writers, of the Theosophical conception of Christian doctrines. 

Theosophia, besides the continued translations, gives a Dutch 
version of Mrs. Besant’s speech at Madras during the progress of 
the Anniversary Meeting of the Theosophical Society. The subject 
is “‘ Theosophy and the Future of India.” J. van Manen, who trans- 
lates the address, also writes on the duties of membership in the 
Theosophical Society. 

Our Roman journal, Teosofia, opens with an account of the 
position of the Society at the end of its twenty-third year, the infor- 
mation for which is extracted from the official report of the Anniver- 
sary Meeting. The translations are continued and the number 
concludes with the usual notes on the Theosophical movement. 

Philadelphia contains as usual a well selected list of translations 
from English and French, including Mr. Chatterji’s Paris lecture 
on religion from a scientific point of view. The opening paper is on 
‘“‘ Charity,” by Alejandro Sorondo. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of Light ; The Agnostic 
Journal ; The Review of Reviews; The Avena; Mind; The Metaphysical 
Magazine; Teosofisk Tidskvift; Research, a new journal devoted to 
palmistry and character-reading ; The Herald of the Golden Age; The 
Literary Guide ; The Anglo-Russian and Humanity. A. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Tue following is from a paper by Mr. Stephen Phillips in the 
February number of The Dome : 


The revelation of the life after death, which is 
A Subject for the slowly filtering into the intellect and imagination of 
Poet the modern world, is, as it seems to me, filled with 
tremendous possibilities of vision and melody. . . 
The general picture of a world beyond the grave, which is gradually usurp- 
ing the modern imagination, would seem at first sight to be not far removed 
from the scheme of Dante. In communications made through trance, or by 
the governed hand, we are again permitted to view realms of darkness, ot 
ice, of twilight, of glory. But there is this essential and transcendent 
difference between the medieval and the modern conception,—that whereas 
Dante imagined a definite place of darkness, or fire, or beauty, to which the 
soul repaired, we are now shown that the soul creates its own atmosphere, 
environment, and scenery. The grandeur and truth of thisidea is at once 
apparent; for where a soul is living in night, he is residing in a darkness 
emitted from himself, his only proper and possible atmosphere; or where a 
spirit is starving “in thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,” we are now given 
to see that his wintry selfishness has naturally frozen a world about him, in 
which he inevitably exists. Amid dazzling bergs and brilliant snows repines 
the self-wrapped king or statesman, for his intellect has reduced the world 
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to a December bareness. So is the lecher or the drunkard the author ot 
his own night, the murderer or the fanatic the kindler of his own flame. Can 
any bound be set to the influence of mind over what we call matter? Here, 
at least, is a conception capable of infinite variety of treatment, with all the 
fascination of scientific truth. We are even shown whole cities built again 
on the void, house by house, room by room, by the furious act of the inhabi- 
tants, who after death transported into space the “‘ scenery of their sins.” 
Another fixed characteristic of the picture presented to us is the continuity 
of existence; that the madman is no less mad from the fact that he has 
died, but raves on there as here; that the adulterer still sighs; that the 
drunkard haunts the familiar tavern, and, incapable of physical gratifica- 
tion, seeks a borrowed delight in urging to excess those who are still in the 
body. Death there is no sudden change, but the spirit, divested of the 
corruptible, is, in the most tremendous sense, himself at last. Behind and 
above all these phenomena is the central idea of evolution, a process in- 
evitable in every case, full of pain and difficulty, which may be delayed by 
the individual for centuries of time. Ina grander and nobler sense are in- 
terpreted the words of Virgil : 


‘“‘ Facilis decensus Averno. " 


Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hic labor, hoc opus est.” 


The darker side of the conception has been mainly glanced at, for the 
reason that this is nearer to us, and grips the imagination more swiftly, but, 
applying the law of evolution to this new Hell and Purgatory, it will be seen 
that the possibilities of bliss exceed all that we can conjecture. We watch 
the human spirit by his own will emerging from a self-created night to a 
self-created Elysium; the surroundings and atmosphere of his soul continu- 
ally changing and corresponding to the soul itself, and so an eternal progress 
upward from beauty to beauty, splendour to splendour, bliss to bliss. To 
those who object that such a meditation as is here hinted at has no present 
interest, and brings no newer gleam into the life we are now leading, I would 
reply that such a conception illumines this present existence to a degree 
hitherto unconceived. For just as astronomy has taught us that our star, 
so far from being the centre of creation, is but a drop of light in an abyss, 
so this spiritual knowledge reminds us that this life is but a passing phase 
in an uninterrupted and everlasting existence. Here, at least, tentatively 
stated, is a subject for poetic art, both novel and profoundly significant. 


Mr. Phillips has evidently been reading some of our Theo- 
sophical literature and sensed the beauty of the inner facts of 
nature with which it deals. A little Theosophy would certainly 


go a long way to enliven the monotonous inanity of the general 
run of our modern minor poets. 
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WE have several times of late quoted from the columns of The 
Christian World to show the rapid progress of theosophical ideas 


in the more liberal literature of the Church. 


Theosophy in the : rex 
Chath We now append the following from an admir 


able article on “‘ The Soul and Health,” by J. 
B., in the issue of March 16th: 


An attentive study of ourselves reveals the fact that the mind is in- 
cessantly playing over the whole region of our physical constitution, and 
with immense results. There is not a secretion, nor a nerve condition, nor 
a digestive process that is not directly affected by mental states. Anger in 
a mother has been known to poison the milk her child drew from her. 
Here is a direct translation of the spiritual into a material equivalent. The 
question immediately arises, If anger, terror and other malign soul-states 
play thus immediately on the innermost structure of the body, what may be 
the effect upon that structure of the daily action of love, joy, aspiration and 
the whole range of the higher spiritual states? There must be effects, and 
potent ones, could we only trace them. There can be no question that the 
soul distributes its force through every channel of the body, working there 
so subtly, interweaving itself so intricately, that it seems impossible to say 
where the sphere of the one ends and where the sphere of the other 
begins. 

The result to which all this seems to lead is becoming more and more 
established in thoughtful minds, and is opening in them an immense and 
inspiring prospect for our race. The truth that is dawning on us is that 
body is everywhere the organ and creation of soul, and that as the human 
soul-type becomes higher the body-type will mount with it to new powers 
and perfections. This is more than conjecture. It isa matter of present 
observation. What is going on in this sphere is illustrated, for one thing, 
by what may be called the spiritualisation of feature. What we read con- 
cerning St. Vincent de Paul, that ‘his naturally ugly features were trans- 
figured by the sublime goodness that beamed through them,” is a bit of 
natural history of which examples are everywhere around us. Holiness 
creates its own facial outline. It works towards an ever higher expressional 
beauty, just as evil materialises into physical ugliness and deformity. On 
both the up and the down line here we see the soul at work, creating a body 
appropriate to itself. 

The same truth can be approached from another side. As we look back 
over history we realise that from the beginning the world has been under a 
process of moral absorption from without. As our planet has for untold 
ages been drinking in light and heat from the sun, so the human moral 
world has from the beginning been rayed upon from a sun behind the sun. 
Out of an unseen source influences have perpetually poured in upon man, 
making him ever less of an animal and more of a soul, But of all these in- 
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fluences the human body is the one receiver, the one reservoir and organ of 
expression. The forces from the unseen pulse in upon brain and nerve, 
upon muscle and tendon, at once using them for the present purpose, but 
always moulding them for something higher. The human frame at present 
is as the body of a growing boy, where the powers within suffice not only for 
the day’s work and play, but for a constant silent development towards larger 
things. Everything points to the fact that as man’s spiritual training pro- 
gresses, his body, which is but the reflex and shadow of the spiritual, will 
become at each stage more potent and flexible, more capable of quick 
response. 


* 
* * 


THE Feuilleton of the Hamburger Nachrichten, November 25th, 
1898, gives a comprehensive review of some of the wonderful and 
‘‘miraculous” events chronicled in antiquity, 
and points out that a large number of ancient 
myths, figures and pictures are explained, 
according to the late Professor Schweigger of Halle, by a know- 
ledge of magnetism and electricity in primitive times, guarded by 
the priests as pertaining todivine powers. Gétte, in The Delphic 
Oracle, Leipzig, 1839, says: ‘‘ Wonderful, even incredible, is the 
rapidity with which the oracle received news of all remarkable 
events. If we could not cast doubt upon the truth of some in- 
formation we might almost explain the wonder by an arrangement 
similar to the telegraph.” Speaking of the victory of Marius 
over the Cimbrians (101 B.c.) being known the same day in 
Rome, the writer exclaims: ‘So the temple of Vesta, built by 
Numa, the great master of electrical knowledge, resolves itself 
into a priest and state telegraph bureau, with women officials.” 
After a brilliant survey of ancient authors, and many quota- 
tions, which lead us from the remark of Cedrenus about the 
antique picture of the god in the Serapeum at Alexandria being 
held suspended by magnetic power, through the notes upon the 
subject by such serious writers as Livy, Pliny, Lucius Piso, and 
Pausanias, the writer points out that the figures of the Dioscuri 
were evidently symbolical of the positive and negative forces of 
electricity and ends with the wise remark that although Pro- 
fessor Schweigger may have sometimes carried his point too far, 
yet after an unbiassed weighing of the facts there remain ques- 
tions from which we cannot escape. ‘Here still reigns an 


The Secret Science 
of the Ancients 
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astonishing mystery, whose full explanation will only be put in 
the right light by the development of humanity.” 

Much the same question puzzled the audience at a recent 
meeting of the S.P.R., where Miss Kingsley in her able paper 
showed that the West African negroes often know what is pass- 
ing at a great distance. As the telegraph, even in the form of 
the Dioscuri, was out of the question, communication by the 
tapping of drums was put forward asa possible, if not a probable, 
explanation ! 


* 


THE earliest form of Christianity knew nothing of a Trinity. 
The doctrine of the Trinity was a later elaboration to suit dog- 


matic tendencies. By a curious misuse of terms 


Pretrinitarian the British Churches which retained the 
Christianity th ; i ; : 

original doctrine of the identification of the 

Spirit with the Son and the Logos—the terms being merely 


synonyms—are now called “heretical.” Thus we read in the 
Sunday Edition of The Daily Mail for April 16th: 


“Was the early British Church heretical? ’’ Such is the startling ques- 
tion put to us in the paper by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, which has just been 
privately printed among the transactions of the Cymmrodorion Society. 

The suggestion is made that that early Church founded in this country 
in the Roman Period, with the remnant of which St. Augustine came in con- 
flict on the banks of the Severn, did not recognise the Trinity, but only a 
Duality. It is certainly a fact, as Professor Rhys has pointed out, that no 
mention of the Three Persons has yet been discovered in any of the Welsh 
inscriptions, and the formule on some of them are a little more than 
suspicious. Take, for example, the following: 

‘In the name of the Father and of the Son the Spirit.” 

Here, if language means anything, there is a distinct identification of 
the Second Person of the Trinity with the Third. Mr. Conybeare’s con- 
clusion is that the Welsh Church, or at least some considerable section of 
it, was hazy as to the separate personality of the Spirit. 

In this way he accounts for the otherwise incomprehensible fact that 
the Church founded by St. Augustine sometimes treated Welsh orders and 
baptism as invalid, the Welsh being regarded as not merely schismatical, 
but scarcely Christians at all. 

The case against the early British Church is considerably strengthened 
by evidence of a similar state of belicf in the cognate Churches founded by 
Celtic Missionaries in Germany, with regard to which St. Boniface, the 
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Rome-sent apostle of that part, stood in much the same relation as St. 
Augustine did to the Welshmen. 

We find the Pope informing him in answer to his questions that baptism 
in the name of two Persons of the Trinity is insufficient, and such questions 
were evidently not asked at random, but with regard to immediate 
circumstances. 

Improbable as the new hypothesis appears at first sight, it certainly 
improves on examination. There can be no doubt whatever that in the 
second century the distinction of the “ Spirit’ from the “ Logos”’ was, in 
the minds of many Christians, non-existent. 

Thus we find several writers, Justin Martyr for example, interpreting 
Luke i. 35, of the ‘‘ Logos,” not the Spirit—or rather, of both combined. 
In no patristic utterance is the Third Person of the Trinity ever spoken of 
as Father of the Second. 

His individuality was, and has always remained, indistinct. And most 
people feel with regard to the very few prayers addressed to the Spirit, 
either in our own Book of Prayer or the Missal, that they are there because 
logic required it, rather than naturally. 


* 
* * 


Ir is interesting to notice how one by one the old time-vaunted 
virtues of alcohol turn out on scientific investigation to be ima- 
ginary. Doctors Notter and Firth, the Pro- 
fessors of Military Hygiene at Netley, have 
already told us that it is ‘‘ beyond question that 
alcohol tends to lower the natural resisting power of the body 


Bactericidal Weak- 
ness of Alcohol 


against cold; . . . there can be no doubt .. . that 
quite as hard, if not harder work, can be done without it than 
with it, . . . it should never be taken during working hours 


with the idea that body and brain are likely to do more work 
after it than before it.” It must be remembered that these are 
not the words of temperance orators, but of scientific authori- 
ties still uncertain whether in dietetic doses alcohol may not be 
useful. In April the following appeared in the official journal of 
the Incorporated Society of Medical Officers of Health: 

Dr. Epstein in 1897 startled the world by alleging as the result of his 
observations that though alcohol in 50 per cent. dilution had some bacteri- 
cidal power, weaker and stronger solutions alike were feebler, and absolute 
alcohol or go per cent. dilutions and upwards were quite inert; while the 
most approved antiseptics in alcoholic solutions were practically useless. 
Statements so opposed to the universal belief of mankind were naturally 
received with incredulity, but they have been completely confirmed by the 
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careful experiments of Dr. Rafael Minervini, assistant to Professor Morisani 
of the Institute of Clinical Surgery and Pathology at Genoa, published in 
the Arch. f. Hyg., xxxiv.2. . .-. His observations show that alcohol is 
a very feeble bactericide, and that its power is greatest in 50 per cent. dilu- 
tions, but that the sporiferous bacilli of hay and ‘anthrax are absolutely 
resistant to it under any conditions. . . . 

(Corrosive) sublimate 1 in 1,000 of water, or of 25 per cent. alcohol, in- 
variably killed the non-sporiferous bacteria in five minutes and the sporifer- 
ous in ten to fifteen minutes. In 50 to 70 per cent. alcohol only 
two species . ... died in five minutes . . . the remainder requir- 
ing from a quarter of an hour to an hour. But in 80 to gg per cent. alcohol 
the non-sporiferous were often still living after thirty minutes, and the 
sporiferous always so at the end of twenty-four hours’immersion. The relative 
efficacy of the several alcoholic solutions of chromic acid and nitrate of 
silver were similar to those of carbolic acid and sublimate. 

Thus it appears that not only is alcohol itself useless as a 
killer of noxious germs, but its presence actually destroys the 
efficacy of the most reliable and powerful of the ordinary anti- 
septics. 

«x 

WHILE Messrs. Kensit & Co. are stirring up an anachronistic 
Devil’s chaldron of sectarian strife in the Church of England, the 
bases of all the sects are being slowly under- 
mined by the steady progress of what have 
been called the ‘‘historical sense”? and the 
“higher criticism,’ and the way is being cleared for a view of 
Christianity which makes such ‘‘clapper-clawing” as the pre- 
sent crisis grotesquely puerile. The ‘‘ danger” which threatens 
the Church of England—no danger in reality but a most healthy 
purification—is the collapse of the whole structure of Protestant 
dogma in any fashion in which it has been previously formulated. 
The position is summed up by a writer in The Family Churchman 
of April 14th, in the following words: 


The Downfall of 
Dogma 


A conference is announced at Cambridge for the 18th and roth inst., 
and as it is to consist of Divinity professors, examining chaplains, and heads of 
theological training colleges, there is little doubt but that some proposals 
will be submitted for making such alteration in the Ordination Services as 
may embody the theories of the New Theology within the terms of Ordina- 
tion vows. 

It is plain that such a proposal as that of altering the religious instruc- 
tion to be imparted in future by the clergy, is one chiefly affecting the 
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laity, for whose guidance the clergy are ordained; the laity, therefore, are 
the principal people concerned. ; 

It may therefore seem unfortunate that the public mind, distracted by 
the acute strife on ritual, is intently engaged in another direction; it is all 
the more important then, if the New Theology is to find place in the 
Church’s Ordination Services, to record some of these new theories as 
expounded by leading New Theologians. 

As to the Old Testament. The principal persons and events are regarded 
as mythical, and our Lord’s detailed references to them are accounted His 
mistakes—mistakes to be explained by means of the Kenosis theory, which 
reduces him to a fallible man. ‘He held and taught quite erroneous views 
on the Old Testament.” (Sabatier.) 

As to the New Testament. The Holy Trinity, and the Incarnation. The 
teaching of the New Theology on both of these subjects is now claimed by 
Unitarian ministers as identical with Unitarianism. 

The Miracles. Chiefly effects upon persons under hysterical or ecstatic 
mental conditions; they have become the subject of apology. 

The Atonement. Mythology, unethical, unverifiable. (Hulsean Lectures, 
1898-9.) 

The Crucifixion. It is doubtful whether Christ suffered on a Cross at 
all; a necessary climax to a life of self-sacrifice, but nothing more. 

The Resurrection. Unhistorical; may be accepted as the change from 
evil to good during our present life. 

The Ascension. Geometrical impossibility. 

The object of all this is stated with perfect candour to be: (1) The 
removal of all ‘‘accretions” by which the Church has ‘‘obscured” our 
Lord’s character; (z) The substitution of ‘‘ the Christ” born into the world 
conformably with Darwin’s animal-ape-man theories, a pattern man, one of 
the leaders of the human race, though “inferior to Buddha perhaps in 
winning personality ’’; and (3) Moral ideals, that is, ideals which current 
opinion deems moral. 
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THE HEAVENLY KINGDOM OF THE HOLY 
GRAIL 


Anp like a flying star 
Led on the gray-haired Wisdom of the East. 
I saw the spiritual city and all her spires 
And gateways in a glory like one pearl— 
No larger, tho’ the goal of all the Saints— 
Strike from the sea; and from the star there shot 
A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 
Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail, 


Which was an image of the mighty world. 
—The Holy Grail and The Passing of Arthur, TENNYSON. 


THE founding of the City Spiritual—the Kingdom of the Holy 
Grail* or San Gréal—is so interwoven with myth and super- 
added tradition that to trace its origin is as difficult as to see 
through a dense fog the delicate outline of some fair gothic 
spire whose lofty head towers beyond the mists towards the blue 
heights above. But as we gaze with straining effort, slowly 
through the gloom line upon line reveals itself, and finally the 
whole structure takes form most definite before us. Thus is it 
with the priceless ‘‘ Legend of the Holy Grail,” and as we trace 
it back from Western lands to its Eastern home, gradually from 
the mists of time’s obscurity there stands revealed once more 
the glorious tradition of the Wisdom Religion, another messenger 
from East to West bringing the ancient mystic teaching from 
the old worlds to the new. 

Now the gracious message is vestured in another guise, not in 
religious forms as is usual, but veiled in garb of chivalry, so that 
it may, perhaps, in this new form more readily touch the hearts 
of men, and draw them to seek for the Kingdom Spiritual, 
the ‘‘ house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


* See Tue TuxosopuicaL Review, xxiii, pp. 9-16. Hardcastle (Miss 
A. L. B.), ‘The Secret of the Holy Graii.” 
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Gathered round the “Secret Doctrine” are the Knights of 
the ‘Grail Kingdom ’”’—its guardians—led by Titurel,* the 
mystic King, him to whom is entrusted the charge of the Holy 
Teaching. Then later we find the Knights-Templars taking up 
the sacred mission.t But everywhere and always is there the 
inner doctrine for the few who seek the Holy Grail, for it is in- 
visible to all but those who form the “‘ Ingesinde ”} (inner circle). 

The chief function of the Grail Kingdom was to supply a 
constant type of a divinely governed Society, a Society ruled 
from the inner and spiritual planes, to train leaders in ‘‘ the 
kingly art of ruling’ for such communities as needed them. It 
was destined to be a practical civilising power as well as a 
Palace Spiritual, not a passive force only, but active and power- 
ful for the suppression of all evil on earth. Titurel§ is the type 


* Hammer-Purgestall (Baron J. von.), Fundgruben des Orvients, vi. 24., 1.33. 
Vienna; 1812. 


+ See Naef (F.), Opinions veligieuses des Templiers, p. 36. Nismes; 1890. ‘' The 
cult with which this mysterious chalice is surrounded far surpasses in grandeur and 
exaltation the worship paid by the Church even to the most sacred relics, and it is 
just this exaltation of mystery and of holiness which unveils so clearly the symbol 
and the allegory.’ And again p. 38, ‘‘In the Grail does one not see the striking 
symbol of Mystic Wisdom (Sagesse mystique) and of the communion which is 
established between God and man?” 


{ J. Rutherford writes (The Tvoubadours, they Loves and Lyrics, p. 43. London; 1873): 

“The body of the learned in the Middle Ages—or the inner circle of that body— 
seems to have formed a secret society, whose purpose was to keep as much knowledge 
as possible confined to itself, after the manner of the Druids, or of the Egyptians 
and Chaldean Sages; when compelled to put the more occult portions of their 
scientific acquirements into a more permanent form, they adopted one perfectly un- 
intelligible to the vulgar. Some wrapped up their more valuable secrets in parables, 
others threw them again into the shape of illuminations, and others again adopted 
the device of Roger Bacon, who, giving the name of an important ingredient of gun- 
powder in an anagram, rendered the whole receipt for the composition of the sub- 
stance a complete mystery to the uninitiated. 

“Our reading shows us that much more was known to the few, six or seven 
hundred years ago, than modern savants are inclined to think. Strange and startling 
glimpses of this knowledge flicker over the pages of the poets and romancists of the 
Middle Ages. Selecting but two examples from many, we may remark that no one 
could have written that passage in the Inferno of Dante (Canto xxxiv., lines 70-84), 
descriptive of the transit of Virgil and his follower through the centre of the earth, 
who was not well acquainted with the leading principles of the theory of gravitation, 
as elaborated by Newton. Nor could any one have evolved from the depths of his 
internal consciousness a passage so singularly anticipative of the discovery of 
America as that contained in Stanzas 228-230 of the twenty-fifth Canto of the 
Morgante Maggiove—-precisely the Canto in which it is said that the author, Pulci, 
was aided by the erudite Marsilio Ficino.” See Canti (Cesare) Gli Evetici d'Italia, 
i. 178. Torino; 1866. , 


§ There are two Titurels; the poem Titwvel of Wolfram von Eschenbach ; 
and, later, Dey Jiingeve Titurel, by Albrecht von Schaffenberg, written about 1270. 
An interesting notice on the subject is given by Vilmar (A. J. C.), Geschichte dev 
deutschen National-Literatuy, i147. Marburg; 1875. 
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and ideal leader round whom revolves the whole of Mystic or 
Celestial chivalry.* The Grail kingship is indeed the paradigm 
of the highest perfection, ‘‘the goal of all the Saints,” but the 
goal cannot be reached except by the conquest of the lower 
nature; every human being must struggle and must suffer ere 
he sees | 

those shores 


Where tideless sweep the waves of time 
Hard by the city of the Saints of God. 


Let us now trace the origin of this time-honoured tradition, 
the stock from which developed all the ‘‘ Arthurian ’’ legends, all 
the ‘‘ Graal-sagas ” of Germany, and the ‘‘ Romans ”’ of Provence. 
Two dominant variants of the earliest traditions have come 
to us. 

1. The Grail as a Secret Gospel+ or Tradition. 

2. The Grail as a Mystic Cupt with miraculous power. 

All variants are of vital interest to the Theosophic student ; 
we must, however, confine our attention within the following 
limits : 

I. To trace the earliest sources of the Grail Legend, whence 
it comes. 

II. To trace the history of Titurel, the type of divine king- 
ship and spiritual knighthood. 

III. To find the links which prove this popular mystic 
legend to be part of the Great Wisdom Tradition which is 
guarded by the “‘ Masters of Wisdom” yet on this earth. 


* Chivalry was divided into Heavenly and Earthly orders during part of the 
Middle Ages, especially in Spain. 


+ Aroux (E.), Les Mystéres de la Chevalevie, p. 166. Paris; 1858. Paris (A. P.) 
Les Romans de la Table Ronde, Addenda to p. 102. Paris; 1868. Helinandt Op., Ed. 
Migne, Patrol., vol. ccxii., col. 814. Fauriel (C. C.), Histoive de la Poésie Provencale, ii. 
326. Paris; 1846. 


¢ Burnouf (E) writes as follows : '‘ La vraielégende du Vase Sacré est celle qu'on 
peut swivre dans le passé en remontant d’aujourd'hui méme par les textes Chrétiens, 
Grecs, Perses et Bouddhiques jusqu’ aux hymnes du Véda, ot elle trouve son 
explication.’ Le Vase Sacré et ce qu'il contient; dans 1|'Inde, la Gréce, et dans 
l’Eglise chrétienne avec un appendice sur le Saint-Graal, p. 189. Paris; 1896. 


+ THe THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, xxiii. pp. 12-15. London; 1899. Hammer- 
Purgestall (Baron J. von), Fundgruben des Ovients, xi. p 24. Rio, L'Université 
Catholique, i. p. 241. 
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The Ovigin of the Tradition. 


This can be definitely followed through Arabia to India ; for 
according to a large number of authorities,* the tradition is 
entirely Eastern in origin, especially that of the Gral-king and 
Founder, but linked most intimately with him are Parsifal and 
Lohengrin. Rosenkranz divides them as follows :—Titurel is 
Oriental in its inception; Parsifal is Gallic (from Anjou) ; and 
Lohengrin} is Belgian. 

The most sympathetic and interesting version perhaps is 
given by Gérrest in his introduction to the translation of the 
oldest MS. which is in the Vatican Library. This manuscript was 
seen by von Hagen,§ who gives an interesting account of it in his 
letters ; another sketch of the Gral-saga, but less sympathetic, is 
given by Dr. Bergman in a small pamphlet printed in 1870. 
From all these various sources must be gathered the important 
fragments which will help us to find those details which are a 
necessity to the student for a clear understanding of the real 
meaning of this grand old legend. 

Our attention must therefore be directed to what may be 
termed the “setting”? of the tradition, that is to say the 
channel by which it comes to the Western world. The record 
of Titurel was first made known by Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
a Troubadour of a noble but poor family ; born within the last 
thirty years of the twelfth century, he died about 1220; his monu- 
ment was still existing at Eschenbach in Bavaria in the fifteenth 
century. He was one of a brilliant circle of Troubadours or 

* Rosenkranz (Dr. Karl), Allgemeine Geschichte dev Poesie, ii.,'84. Halle; 1832. 
Hagen (F. H. von der), Heldenbilde aus dem Sagen Kreise, iii. 8. Breslau. Simrock 
(Dr. K.), Parzifal und Tituwrel, p. 796. Stuttgart; 1857. Bergmann (Dr. F. G.), The 
San Gréal; an Enquiry into the Origin and Signification of the San Gvéal. Edinburgh; 
1870. Bartsch (Karl), Wolfvam von Eschenbach—Parzifal und Titurel, pt. i, p. 24 


Leipzig; 1875. Vilmar (A. F. C.), Geschichte dey Deutschen National-Literatur, i. 
129-130. Marburg and Leipzig, 1875. 

+ The history ot Lohengrin, or Garin-le-Loherain was first treated by Hugo 
Metullus, in 1150. 


} Gérres (Joseph), Lohengrin, ein altdeutsches Gedicht nach dev Abschvift des Vati- 
canischen Manuscriptes, von Ferdinand Glockle herausgegeben. 

Koberstein (A.), Grundriss zuy Geschichte dev Deutschen National-Literatur, p. 50 
Leipzig ; 1830. 

§ Hagen (F. H. von der), Briefe in die Heimrath, ii. 305. Breslau; 1818. 
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Minnesanger* who at that period were gathered at the then famous 
Court of Herman, Landgraf of Thuringia. Wolfram began a 
history in verse of Titurel, the old Gral-king, which was how- 
ever left in an unfinished and fragmentary condition at his 
death. Then about the year 1270, Albrecht von Schaffenberg 
wrote a poem upon Titurel which for long passed as the work of 
von Eschenbach. It was called Der Jiingere Titurel, to distin- 
guish it from the original poem of Wolfram. Speaking of it 
San Martet says: ‘‘ Titurel—two fragments to which, according 
to the opening lines of the first piece, this title has been given, 
should according to Wolfram von Eschenbach’s own assurances 
have formed part of a history of Sigune and Schiantulander, for 
it stands in close relation to Parzifal, the material having been 
drawn from the same source—remained unfinished. That work, 
however, and especially the sayings of the Holy Grail contained 
therein, aroused such excitement, that after Wolfram’s death an 
unknown poet decided to write, in strophe form, the history of 
the Gral and its race of kings (Titurel), in accordance with the 
same source. . . . This also remained unfinished until 
about 1270, when a certain Albrecht completed it. This so- 
called Jiingere Titwrel and the Parztfal, both of which come from 
the same source, contain pretty well the whole history of the 
Holy Grail and in many passages they supplement one an- 
other.’’t 

These are undoubtedly some of the most authentic treatises 
on the Gral legend, but there is another line of tradition written 
down by Chrestiens de Troyes, which eliminates the Oriental and 
gives the purely Christian version in the vision of Joseph of 
Arimathea. Of this Wolfram was cognisant, for, as Nutt§ tells 
us, “‘ he knew Chrestien’s poem well, and repeatedly refers to it, 


* Trowveves in Northern France; Tvoubadours in the South of France; Minne- 
sdingey in Germany; Skalds or Scalds in Norway; Bards in Wales and Ancient 
Britain. 

+ San Marte (A. Schutz), Leben und Dichten von W. v. Eschenbach, i. xxvi. Magde- 
burg; 1836. 

t The fragments of ‘‘Titurel" written by Wolfram were first made known by 
Docens (1810). They arein Karl Lachmann’s edition of Wolfram v. Eschenbach 
(1833). The only edition of the Jiingere Titurel, which exists in a good many MSS., 
is that of Hahn (1842). 

§ Nutt (Alfred), Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, p.67. London; 1888, 
See Tur THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, xxili. ro, 
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but with great contempt, as being the wrong version of the story, 
whereas he holds the true version from Kyot* the singer, who found 
the tale of ‘ Parzifal’ written in a heathen tongue at Dolét 
(Toledo) by Flegetanis, a heathen, and who first wrote concern- 
ing the Grail, put it into French and after searching the 
Chronicles of Britain, France and Ireland in vain, at length found 
the information in the Chronicle of Anjou.” 

Later on we shall see why it was found more especially in 
these chronicles than in the others. The basis of the Christian 
legend is from the Gnostic tradition and said to have been 
founded on the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, which was 
translated into Provengale verse, a ‘‘ mystical Gospel” in every 
sense, says Paulin Paris,t who in referring to the MS. in the 
Vatican further writes, ‘‘ This later text was of great antiquity 
and evidently mystical, showing a profound knowledge of the 
Apocryphalt Gospels. containing the secret teachings of the 
Eucharist.”§ This of course refers to the Christian aspect, 
and had to do with the Christian arcane doctrines, but this 
aspect must be left for treatment at some future time. 

A digression however must be here made, the subject of 
which is so intimately interwoven with the mystic foundation 
of the Grail that it is necessary to go into some important 
details in order to form a clear conception of the many forces 
which were at play during this epoch. ; 

It has been said that Wolfram von Eschenbach, || the writer of 


* Many materialistic critics have tried to disprove the very existence of Kyot 
(or Guiot de Provins) and further have tried to prove that the tradition was invented 
by Wolfram. But research shows definitely that at this very period there was a 
Jongleuy, or singer, of this name. He is mentioned by the Abbé de la Rue in his 
Essais histoviques sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, et les Trouvéres, i. 216. Caen; 1834. In 
this passage is mentioned a Satire written by Guiot de Provins; Rosenkranz also 
mentions him in his Allgemeine Geschichte dey Poesie, ii. 114. The same conclusion 
has also been arrived at by San Marte in an interesting article ‘‘Der Mythus vom 
Heiligen Gral,’”’ which appeared in the Neue Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiet histovisch 
antiquavischer Forschungen.  Hevausgegeben von dem Thuringisch-Se@chsichen Verein fir 
Evforschung des Vaterlandischen Alteythums. (Vol. iii., pt. ili, pp. 1-40.) The author 
identifies the supposed mythical Guiot von Provence, with the historical character 
Guiot von Provins (the town in Brie?) which is called Provis by Wolfram. 


+ Paris (Paulin), Manuscrits francais de la Bibliotheque du Roi. Paris; 1836. 


t “Books withdrawn from public perusal, or in other words, hidden or secret.” 
See Mead (G. R. S.), ‘‘ The Secret Sermon on the Mountain,’ THE THEOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW, xxiv. 26. 

§ See Fauriel (C.), Histoive de la Poésie Provengale, iii. 5. Paris; 1846. 


Mysticism was ‘‘in the air’ at this epoch ; in Calabria the Abbate Gioachimo 
di Flore was preaching his Evangelio Eterno. Educated at the Court of the Duca di 
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Titurel, was a Troubadour, and according to some authorities 
Guiot (or Kyot) de Provins was a Jongleur. Who, then, are 
these Troubadours and Jongleurs who played a part so important 
in the so-called dark ages? On another occasion we hope to 
take up this subject separately, forming as it does an important 
link between Eastern mysticism and Western development ; it 
will be enough for the present to cite one important Catholic 
writer, who makes a very clear statement as to the hidden func- 
tions of these Troubadours.* Says Aroux: ‘‘ The Troubadours, 
hostile to Rome, were, to say the truth, the journalists of the 
period; and in this way constituted one of the powers of society 
and took up sides for republican liberty in the towns of the 
south, for the feudal suzerainty and its patrons—that is to say 
chivalry—against the church or authority, . . . for chivalry 
itself had become a machinery of war on the side of the Albigen- 
sian+ heresy.” 

And again, speaking of Paulin Paris, Aroux says: 

** The eminent professor, whom we follow untiringly because 
he is an authority on the subject, had no suspicion when making 
researches into the elements composing the personnel of Provengal 
literature, that he was digging into the Archives of the Albigen- 
sian Church. So it is, however, as will be shown bya rapid 
estimate of these elements in the light of common-sense. One 
may believe with him that previous to the eleventh century there 
were in the south of France men who, under the name of jesters, 
joculatores, made it their profession to recite or to sing romantic 
fictions. But it was precisely because the apostles of the dis- 
senting doctrine found this custom established in the countries 
Puglia, a pilgrim to the Holy Land, a monk at Mount Tabor, he became a mystic 
and was according to Canti deeply tinged with Buddhistic views (Gli Eretici d'Italia, 
i, 120-135. Torino; 1866). He had a large following. A quantity of important 
writings were left by this great mystic. His prophecies were known even in 
England, for we find an English Cistercian, Rudolph, Abbot of Coggeshall, 
coming to Rome in 1195, had a conference with him, and left an account of it 
(Marténe, Amplissima Collectio, v. 839), and Felice Tocco (L’Evesia nel Medio Evo, i. 
261-409. Florence; 1884) writes: ‘‘ The works of Joachim were printed at Venice in 
the years 1517-19, and his life was written by a Dominican named Gervaise in 1745. 


A full summary of his opinions, and those contained in The Everlasting Gospel, may 
be found in Natalis Alexander's Ecclesiastical History, vol. viii., pp. 73-76.” 


* Aroux ee) Dante, Hérétique, Révolutionnaive et Socialiste; Révélation d'un 
Catholique sur le Moyen Age, p. 14. Paris; 1854. 


_ +, The Mystic doctrines of the Albigenses will be treated later. They believed 
in re-incarnation and other fundamental Theosophic doctrines, 
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where it,had survived the Roman domination that they eagerly 
adopted it for the furtherance of their propaganda. . ., . Thus 
they became minnesingers* in Germany, bards and skalds in 
Scandinavia, minstrels in England, trouvéres in northern France, 
troubadours and jugglers in ancient Aquitaine. . . . The 
missionaries of the heresy certainly preached the religion of love 
long before the time when William of Poitiers spoke of thern 
towards 1100 by the name of Troubadours. . . . At the time 
of the complete organisation of the sectarian propaganda, that is 
to say from 1150 to 1200, the most brilliant period of Provengal 
literature, Fauriel rightly distinguishes different orders of 
Troubadours and Jesters, . . . the one in fact addressing 
themselves more especially to social parties, singing only for 
courts and castles; the other appealing more to popular instincts, 
composed for public places, for the mercantile and working 
classes, for the country populations. We have said that the 
former were the dissenting bishops, combining the qualities of 
the Perfect Knights and the Perfect Troubadours. . . These 
men often cultivated poetry, and used it to impress on the 
nobility, and still more on the bourgeoisie, ideas hostile to penti- 
fical omnipotence. . . . If distinguished Troubadours are 
spoken of, and among others Giraud de Barneil, as always accom- 
panied by two jesters, it is unquestionable that these troubadours 
were Albigensian bishops. . . . Besides the jesters attached 
to the person of the bishop or of the mere pastor were those 
who, having already completed their probation, went forth, 
furnished with the recommendation of the one or the other, to 
give instruction or carry consolation into courts and castles. It 
was these who were called elder sons (fils majeurs), deacons of the 
first class. The others, designated younger sons (fils mineurs), per- 
formed the same functions in towns and villages. . . . Just 
as episcopal mandates, days for the sermons of preachers, and 
the order of the officers, etc., are affixed to the doors of churches, 
so did the Troubadours give out their notices in the castles 
by a kind of practical programme. . . . Fauriel cites asa 
specimen a whimsical piece by Pierre Cardinal, in which the 
author, he says, ‘envelopes himself in veils of allegory of 
* Meister-singers, when they had mastered the art of singing. 
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the most fantastic kind till it appears to him unintelligi- 
ble.’ These veils would have appeared transparent to him, if 
he had understood the true composition of the balsam of 
Fierabras. 

“As this famous balsam, the unguent proclaimed by the 
Troubadour knight and probably bishop, Pierre Cardinal, the 
unguent which heals all kinds of wounds, even the bites of the 
venomous reptiles (in the orthodox ranks, be it understood)—is in 
fact none other than the word of the Gospel ; so also the golden 
vessel in which it is contained, the vessel adorned with the most 
precious stones, is none other than the Holy Grail itself, or the 
book of the Gospels, as the Albigenses had adopted and translated 
it; the golden book, the vessel containing the true light, visible 
only to the initiated, to the professors of the Gay Science [‘ der 
gay Saber’). 

“. . . Wehave seen, onthe one hand, that the Albigensian 
clergy, so skilful and so full of zeal, were recruited from the ranks 
of the priesthood as well as from those of the nobility and the 
bourgeoisie. . . . . Like the other aspirants of the sectarian 
priesthood, they went into seminaries or lodges to receive in- 
struction there ; having become deacons or squires, having under- 
gone tests, and given the required pledges, they were admitted to 
the ranks of Perfect Knights or Perfect Troubadours. Having 
thus graduated, they started in the character of missionaries or 
of pilgrims of love (‘ pellegrini d’amare’), as Dante says, sometimes 
undertaking long and dangerous journeys. 

And so we find traces of them everywhere, from the 
icy North and the depths of Germany even to the East, 
in France and the Low Countries, in England, Spain and 
Italy. Then it was that, in the symbolical language of the 
faithful in love, they were called by the name of Knights 
Errant. Preaching the doctrine of love, the true law of the 
Redeemer, their mission was to redress the wrongs of Rome, 
to take up the defence of the weak and oppressed ; they were also 
represented and celebrated as the true soldiers of the Christ, the 
champion of the poor, attacking under all their forms the mon- 
strous abuses of theocracy, as comforters of the widow Rachel, that 
Gnostic Church so cruelly tried by the pontifical Herod; as the 
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devoted supporters of the sons of the Widow,* those humble 
members of the ‘ massenie’ of the Holy Grail.” + 

Strange and striking statements, but they can be tested and 
verified by testimony from all sides. Through these secret mystical 
channels came pouring the old teachings from the East, and 
Wolfram von Eschenbach and Guiot de Provins were but in- 
struments or channels for that tradition. 

A few words must here be said about Guiot, or, as Wolfram 
von Eschenbach calls him in his German tongue, Kyot. As we 
have seen from the Abbé de la Rue, he was a Jongleur, and 
Aroux has given a clue as to the real métier of the true Jongleur 
of that period. He appears to have been a native of the Duchy 
of Anjou, and was not a noble but a lay commoner, for Wolfram 
terms him simply Mezster. Guiot studied literature and philo- 
sophy in the south of France in the Province of Saint Giles—a 
centre of Albigensian mystic tradition, and in constant commu- 
nication with northern Spain, which was permeated, at this 
period, with Arabian mysticism. He also studied for some time 
in Spain at Toledo under the learned Arabian philosophers, to 
whom the Western world owes a heavy debt. Meister Guiot le 
Provencal found at Toledo an Arabian book compiled by an 
astrologer and philosopher named Flegetanis,{ containing the 
story of the Holy Gréal. This volume was written in a foreign 
character, of which Guiot was compelled to make himself 
master. After reading this Guiot began to search the records 
of other countries, Brittany, France, Ireland, and he found the 
legends of this in some old Chroniques d’ Angevin (Anjou). These 
he used as corroboration, and introduces the Western ele- 
ments into his history, but, as Warton and Gorres both insist, 
the scene for the most part is laid in the East, and a large 


* “ Among them originated that singular religious fraternity called the ‘ Bridge- 
builders,’ a body which did so much ‘by its labours and its example, towards im- 
proving the highways of the Middle Ages. Among them, too, the Freemasons 
found ample occupation.” See Rutherford (J.), The Troubadours, their Loves and Lyrics, 
p.19. London; 1873. 


+ Massenie, i.e., fellowship, the retinue of a Prince ; in this case the ‘“ Inner 
Circle” of the Grail cult. 


+ Flegetanis was both an astronomer and an astrologer. Both Go6rres and 
Warton (Thomas Warton, The History of English Poetry, vol. i., London; 1824) 
consider that Flegetanis is a corruption of the Arabic name Felek-daneh, an 
astronomer. The names of the planets mentioned in the poem on Titurel by Guiot 
are given in Arabic, So also Parsifal, Parseh-fal, i.e., the pure—or poor—fool, 
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proportion of the names are of Oriental origin. Then, again, the 
Saracens are always spoken of with consideration; Christian 
knights enroll themselves under the banner of the Caliph,* and 
no trace of hatred is to be found between the followers of the 
crescent and the cross. Speaking of the widespead develop- 
ment of this mysterious legend, or tradition of the Holy Grail, 
Gorrest says: 

“From the waters of the Ganeas (Ganges) in the land of 
Tribalibot, that is Palibothrat in Tricalinga, the Sanskrit name of 
the Ganges Provinces, it has spread itself over the Caucasus, or 
as the poem more correctly says, Kukkhasus, or again, as Titurel 
says, Kaukasus, where the red gold grows, from which the 
heathen weave many a beautiful coat (Wat) and over the moun- 
tains Agrimontin, where the warm Salamanders weave their 
glittering uniform amid the fire-flames’ dance, and where the 
Queen Gekurdille rules.” 

Everywhere can be found the tradition of a sacred cup,§ 
and it is said by Flegetanis, who had carefully inscribed the 
result of his nocturnal studies at Toledo, that this mysterious 
cup|| with the name of the Graal emblazoned on it was left 
behind on earth by a band of spirits‘) as they winged their way 
to their celestial abode ; this holy vessel is delivered by an angel 
to Titurel, at whose birth an angel had announced that God had 
chosen him to be a defender of the faith** and the guardian ot 


* It can be proved from various sources that there was a friendly interchange 
of visits between the Caliph at Cairo and the Templars. (King, C. W., The Gnostics 
and theiy Remains, p. 419. London; 1887.) 


+ Lohengrin, p. ix. 


t “ Pataliputra (Palibothra des Grecs) qui est aujourd'hui Patna.” Burnouf, of. 
cit. p. 109. 

§ In the Persian tradition a similar miraculous and mystical vessel was given 
to Jemshad, the pattern of perfect kings, in whose reign the Golden Age was realised 
in Iran. He was the favourite of Ormuzd and his legitimate representative on 
earth ; he discovered the ‘‘ Goblet of the Sun"? when digging the foundation of Per- 
sepolis, and from him it passed to Alexander the Great. It is a symbol of the world. 
See Burnouf (Emile), Le Vase Sacré et ce qu'il contient. Dans I’Inde, la Perse, 
la Grece et dans I’ Eglise chvétienne, p. 189., Paris; 1896. 


|| In Grecian mythology Apollos, or Helios, rises out of a golden-winged cup. 


{| Blavatsky (H. P.) The Secret Doctrine, ii. 379: ‘‘The beneficent Entities who 
. brought light to the world, and endowed Humanity with intellect and reason,” 


** The Gnosis, or Wisdom Mysteries. 
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the Sangréal. He became, in fact, one of the custodians of that 
Secret Wisdom which has been left in the charge of the elect,* 
the group of humanity’s perfected sons. 


ISABEL COOPER-OAKLEY. 


(tO BE CONTINUED) 


SOCIAL UTOPIAS 


No. II. 


WHEN my previous article on this subject came out, a friend 
laughingly remarked that I had taken great care not to commit 
myself to any doctrine whatever. It was quite true; an old 
lawyer does not fling his ‘“‘opinions’’ about at random, even if 
he happens to have any, which is not always the case. One of 
those troublesome writers who say all our good things before us 
(I forget who it is) writes something to this effect, ‘I have come 
to very few conclusions in the course of my life, and those few are 
sacred things which I keep religiously for myself.” Besides—it 
is not my vocation to inculcate views, and defend them against 
all comers. I am no prophet, with a Revelation to deliver; my 
ambition (if I had any) would rather be to make myself, as 
Socrates, a gad-fly, with a sharp sting to stir up other people to 
think for themselves, or (if the parallel be too presumptuous) let 
us say my own “judicious nursemaid”’ to coax my charges into 
putting one thought before another, as the babies their feet, but 
anyway tolerably careless whether the result be that they think 
my thoughts or not. 

Whether I have at all succeeded in this attempt I don’t 
know; but I have at least stirred myself to think further on this 
matter of the new and noble struggle which in our Utopia is to 
replace the struggle for life as it is in the actual world around us, 
and (so far) with very unsatisfactory results. All I am able to 
offer is a series of doubts—hesitations—queries, which have 


* Blavatsky (H. B.), Ibid., ii. 294. 
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arisen in my mind upon many matters most of us are used to 
consider finally settled ; and I ought in fairness to warn my in- 
tending reader that he will probably find himself, like the man in 
the play who takes the advice of all his friends, ‘‘ much more 
uncertain than he was before,’’ when he comes to the end. 

In our dealings with the outside world we are in the habit of 
saying that our senses deceive us. This is an error—our senses 
do not deceive us; but we often draw wrong conclusions from 
what they tell us, and thus deceive ourselves. In matters of 
social science, philosophy, and the like, the weak point is usually 
the other way about. It is not often that our logical conclusions 
are seriously mistaken; our usual fault is that we hastily assume 
our premises, and—our arguments once fairly started—never 
examine whether they ever had any solid foundation or no, nor 
enquire whether circumstances may not have so far changed, 
that the foundation, formerly existing, exists no longer—a very 
frequent event in these times of change. Every science begins 
(like Euclid) with a set of ‘‘ postulates,” things which must be 
taken for granted before it can get started at all; and generally 
goes on bravely (again like Euclid) for a thousand years or so, 
before more careful thinkers venture to examine whether these 
postulates are, after all, part of the order of Divine Providence, 
or only unjustified assumptions of fallible men. 

Now, I said in my last paper that it was evident that things 
as they are must be ended, and not mended—that the time for 
this was past. Why did I lay down this postulate to start with? 
That the present world is very unsatisfactory and requires a 
complete turning upside down, in the interests of Altruism, 
Humanity and a great many other abstractions with capital 
letters—this, at least, no one dare deny. If I were to venture 
faintly to hint a hesitation on this sacred assumption (flease 
don’t report to the authorities that I do!) I should one of 
these days see the Treasurer and the General Secretary at my 
door, solemnly presenting the cup of hemlock or the bow-string ; 
and, as the children at my old convent used to sing, 


Some people want to die—but that’s not you nor I! 


But why did I—a Theosophist—so quietly assume the 
Socialist position? It was not, at first sight, natural for me to 
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do so. For notwo fundamental assumptions can be more com- 
pletely opposed. The Socialist ‘‘ postulate” is the familiar one 
that ‘‘all men are born free and equal”; that only education 
makes one differ from another; and that, at worst, but a genera- 
tion or two is needed (to allow for the extinction of the hopeless 
failures of the present bad system) before all are equally fit for 
freedom. The Theosophist postulates his system, shortly, thus: 
‘No man is born free, and 20 two human beings are born equal.” 
To us, the equality which the Socialist believes he sees as an 
actual fact beneath the Maya of a false civilisation does not exist 
anywhere in the present state of the world—is not to be hoped 
for in any Utopia we may conceive for the near future—is for us 
the goal and not the means of our evolution at all. 

It would be an ungrateful task to enter into controversy on 
this opposition—to enquire in detail which of these contradictory 
hypotheses squares best with our knowledge and experience ; 
whether the vast differences between individuals, and the still 
greater ones between families and races of mankind, can in truth 
be so easily bridged over as the Socialist assumes. At present, 
and for a long time to come, we both fight for a common cause, 
against a common enemy ; our ground of dispute does not arise 
till we have gained the victory and come to construct our Utopia 
in actual fact. It will hardly come into “ practical politics” 
in the days of anyone now living, and we may leave posterity to 
fight over it. Our present bond of union lies in this point, that 
they and we alike regard society as existing for the benefit of all 
the individuals who compose it; that, in all our schemes, we 
think of men—not of institutions and (most emphatically of all) 
not of property. Our common enemy is the present organisa- 
tion of society, which cares absolutely nothing for men, only for 
property. And of society, regarded from this point of view, it is 
entirely true that it is past mending. It must be overthrown, 
simply because it has come to stand on its head, and nothing 
short of turning it upside down can avail to set it right way up 
again. 

How has this come about? It is a curious study, and one 
which no social scientist has, as far as I am aware, discovered. 
We all have heard much of the Norman. Conquest and of the 
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misdeeds of the wicked Norman Barons, who (after all) did 
not do so very differently from the Saxon Earls they displaced. 
But the most mischievous class introduced by King William 
were the Norman lawyers, and the harm they have done us re- 
mains in full force still. Students of Sir Henry Maine’s books 
will remember his denunciation of the mischief of ‘legal 
fictions.” Explanations, analogies, having once been used for 
the elucidation of a principle, are by the Norman lawyer’s mind 
erected into facts of nature, and every possible logical conse- 
quence is deduced from them and also erected into a fact of 
nature, as regardless of the actual results in practice as Moliére’s 
doctors. I am not doing injustice tothe Normans in identifying 
them in particular with this tendency; many a proverb in their 
native land fixes it on them, and wherever the Norman goes he 
takes his national tendency to seek a ‘‘rule of thumb” for what- 
ever he does, and to escape by every possible evasion from the 
use of general principles. In the hands of the English and 
American lawyers of the last three centuries every social con- 
ception has thus hardened in a way one would scarcely believe. 
An example will perhaps make this clearer. In no country 
or civilisation whatever has slavery been so cruel a yoke as in 
England and America; and this because the lawyers have thus 
founded their exposition of the law solely on the legal fiction (it 
never was more) that a slave is the actual property of his owner 
—neither more nor less. In a familiar text-book of Roman Law 
a medizval deed of emancipation of a slave is quoted, which runs 
in the original Latin rather singularly—that the man is freed 
by the King, dy the Bishop, and dy the master. The modern 
author has the curious habit of translating his Latin quotations 
not as they are written, but as he thinks the ancient author 
should have written, or would have written had he known better; 
and in this case he gives as the English that the man is freed 
by his master with the approbation of the King, and so forth. He, 
a modern English lawyer, cannot in truth conceive what the 
King and the Bishop have to do with the master’s business; but 
all antiquity, and the Middle Ages too, lie in the absolute 
equality of all three in the original. A thousand years ago a 
slave was, first of all, a man—God had His rights in him as a 
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human soul, capable of heaven or hell, and for God the Bishop 
answered. Next, he was a subject of the King, not to be injured 
without the King too knowing the reason why. Last of all, his 
services were due to his master by right of his birth; that is true, 
but never was he thought of as his master’s property, like his 
dog or his horse, until in later times God was thrust aside and 
the function of the State sank to the passing of Fugitive Slave 
Laws, and the like. And the crude form into which the English 
lawyers have thus reduced the whole complicated relation of 
slavery—the right of a man ‘‘to wallop his own nigger ”—is 
merely an example of what every social relation has thus suffered 
at their hands. 

Our present society then, as expounded by the lawyers, has 
no concern whatever with men and women, but solely with 
“Property.” This, and this alone, is sacred. Society exists in 
order that men who.have inherited Property, or who have an- 
nexed it from others by any means short of physical violence or 
a very undefined ‘ fraud,” may retain it without fear and deal 
with it at their uncontrolled caprice without reproach. In 
France there are certain limitations, of family councils and the 
like, by which a fool may be prevented from throwing his 
family’s means of subsistence into the street; but in England 
the legal fiction of absolute ownership rules still in full sway, and 
aman may inherit two millions of money and beggar himself 
with betting, wine and women in less than two years, whilst the 
law has no remedy and society hardly so much as disapproves. 
Of the men and women who have no Property—the workers who 
make the Property—society knows nothing and cares less. 

Iam not here speaking of sentiment. Thus coarsely put 
the idea is revolting enough, but this zs the legal view of things, 
whether we like it or not. In carrying it into practice it is found 
that certain modifications are indispensable. Property must be 
willing, not only to pay policemen, soldiers and sailors to defend 
it, but to submit to such other sacrifices as may be found 
necessary to keep the workers in condition to work. That is 
clear; but as time goes on there arises another necessity—vague, 
but threatening the more for being undefined—to keep the 
workers in the humour to work. Suppose they choose not to 
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work for you? Then, returns Property, they must starve, of 
course. But, once more, suppose they choose not to starve? 
Fifty years ago Property had a simple answer to this question 
also—I will call out the policemen and the soldiers and shoot 
them till the remainder submit to starve quietly! But (and 
here is the most important point) now you can’t! Things have 
changed. You have given up a great deal in the last fifty years. 
The workers are not grateful to you for it, as perhaps you think 
they ought to be; they know quite well it has only been done 
to persuade them to go on working for you instead of for them- 
selves. All the squabbling in Parliament, Whig and Tory alike, 
is (to one who hears with the inner ear) only ‘“‘ Do you not think 
they ought to be satisfied with this? Perhaps, if we give them 
this they will be quiet ? Ohno, we can’t give that up,” and so on. 
But now the police and the soldiers are in theiy hands, not yours. 
They have the absolute majority of the votes, and as soon as 
they can agree to use them (the time may be long first, but it 
will come!) they can make what experiments they please, and 
Property cannot hinder it. Very foolish experiments they may 
be—that is like enough; do much mischief—very true; but it is 
at your expense they will be tried, don’t forget that ! 

It seems to me that the one chance of a safe and happy 
ending lies in the wise use by the monied classes of this breath- 
ing-space before the workers come to be conscious of their 
power. They will say to us when the time comes, “ For cen- 
turies back you have had all the power and all the land, all the 
money and nearly all the education, and have kept them for 
yourselves.” If we can then reply, “‘ It is quite true—we confess 
it—but at least of late we have learnt better (be generous enough 
to forget who has taught us!) and have been studying very care- 
fully how best to share them with you. We feel sure (having 
studied it) that our way is better than yours ’’—why I think they 
will listen to us, and be generous, and things may go well after 
all. And Iam inclined to think (for my own part) that the first 
manifestation of this desire should be a strict and stern limita- 
tion—by law—of the powers our lawyers have created by their 
‘legal fiction” of a man’s right to do what he likes with his own 
both in his life-time and after his death; a recognition of the 
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higher Right which forbids a man to pile up, like the Soudan 
Khalifah and his Hill of Dates, the daily bread of thousands of 
his fellowmen into a monument of his pride or foolishness. It is 
time that in society also the period of individualisation should 
cease and the Unity begin to dawn. In a higher sense than 
Proudhon’s it must be recognised soon, and should be even 
now—‘ La propriété c’est le vol.” Property as now defined by 
English law, is theft; and the time is growing ripe for a new 
definition. 

But this modulation brings us back to our due close in the 
original key. Until we get our new definition, is there any 
nobler struggle possible for the average Englishman than what 
he has? Our revelations of Devachan are suggestive enough. 
According to them, comparatively few of us get there at all. 
The worship, pure and unalloyed, of Number One finds its com- 
pletion on the lower: plane; it seems a great thing for us if we 
can rise to the egotisme a deux of forgetting ourselves for wife and 
family, even though we still treat the rest of the world with that 
unscrupulousness which the proverb says is the “note” of a 
pater-familias. We must not forget also that the desire to save 
one’s soul is as purely material (in the occult sense) as the desire 
to feed one’s body—as entirely selfish ; and, like it, finds its com- 
pletion on the astral plane. It is only indirectly, by such devo- 
tion and love as may be kindled in the soul to the Teacher from 
whom the benefit is expected, that the popular Christianity ad- 
vances its votaries spiritually at all. I remember finding in 
Emerson what purported to be a quotation from Dr. Johnson to 
the effect that a man is seldom more harmlessly employed than 
in making money. There is much truth in it; and (though it 
makes nonsense of my own life) I am not without a doubt if it be 
not a more harmless employment than “ saving souls,” as usually 
understood. 

From this point of view, the demand for a noble struggle, to 
be provided by a new Utopia, seems somewhat absurd. Each 
one of us must have his own special one—to get on to his own 
special next step. One may find it, as I have said, in working 
for wife and bairns. Another worker may find it in the slightly 
extended limit of his Trades Union, working for it as selfishly 
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regardless of all outside as the other, but caring at least for a 
somewhat wider circle. And this extension gives to his struggle 
along with its hardness and frequent cruelty, a certain nobility 
not to be denied. The woman-question is similarly, in its most 
ordinary form, a question of Trades Union—of a narrowly limited 
sympathy, even where such a thing is least suspected ; for the 
utter ruin which is inflicted upon an unmarried mother by her 
sisters (not by the men) has its true root much more in con- 
siderations of the marriage market than abstract worship of 
chastity. And so we may widen out our circle and rise by it; 
but the true altruism, which loves all alike, pure and sinful, good 
and evil, as the sun of heaven shines, is not within the reach of 
many in this generation. 

Nevertheless, I doubt, I hesitate, still. I don’t like to give 
up my hope of a common object in life—something which shall be 
for all of us, the goal set before us, as the ‘‘ attaining a position in 
life’ is now; but which shall lift us Heavenwards as that never 
can, and which we may gain with good conscience as well as 
good courage, without treading down our companions into the 
mud in our advance. I don’t see it in the digging and planting, 
the spinning and the weaving for the bodily needs of any com- 
munity, however unselfishly it may be done; for this is “of the 
earth, earthly.” As I stay my pen to try in imagination more 
fully to realise how we should live in Utopia, there comes to me, 
not indeed a sight, but a suggestion, that the higher life I de- 
siderate—the life which shall transfigure our Socialist Utopia 
into the true Earthly Paradise for soul as well as body—may 
possibly be found in the spiritual reality of which the fussy, 
foolish, modern English enthusiasm for doing everybody else 
good (neglecting our own selves in the process) is a distorted 
reflection. May it not be that when we become worthy to live 
as one great family, our perceptions may be so sharpened, our 
sympathies so enlarged, that we shall feel and recognise clearly 
the needs of the souls about us, and find full satisfaction for 
mind and spirit alike in helping forward the feeble, uncertain 
steps of our younger brothers and sisters towards the goal of our 
own efforts? It is certain that our best happiness in our present 
life must be looked for in this direction, marred as all our 
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efforts are by the lack of understanding the souls we would help, 
which comes from our defective sympathy, and the ignorance of 
how to help, which marks our own low station on the ladder of 
evolution. To do this same work—the Master’s work—with the 
higher knowledge of means and the more divine love of souls 
which closer fellowship with our own Elder Brethren must bring 
with it—ever new heights of knowledge and new depths of self- 
sacrificing love opening before us to the world’s end—have we 
not here enough to fill heart and soul, a “noble struggle” 
indeed? Yes; not only to live as the gods live—this were far 
too small for the aspirations of the Divine Spark within our 
breasts ; but to love as the gods love! 
And this is no Utopia! 


ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


Ir thou wouldst have aught of good, have it from thyself. 

To fulfil the promise of a man’s nature is no common thing. 

Know that not easily shall a conviction rise in a man unless he every 
day speak the same thing, hear the same thing and apply it into life. 

Every great power is perilous to beginners. 


Thou wouldst do good to men? Hast thou done good to thyself, then 
do not chatter to them, but show them {in thyself what manner of men 


philosophy can make. 
EPICTETUS. 
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THE TRISMEGISTIC LITERATURE 


Was he one or many, merging 
Name and fame in one, 

Like a stream, to which, converging, 
Many streamlets run ? 


Who shall call his dreams fallacious ? 
Who has searched or sought 

All the unexplored and spacious 
Universe of thought ? 


Who in his own skill confiding, 
Shall with rule and line 

Mark the border-land dividing 
Human and divine ? 


Trismegistus ! three times greatest ! 
How thy name sublime 
Has descended to this latest 
Progeny of time ! 
LONGFELLOW, Hermes Trismegistus.* 


Four eminently theosophical and exceedingly beautiful treatises 
which, in their superscriptions, claim the authority of the mighty 
name of Hermes the Thrice-greatest, have already been made 
familiar to our readers in these pages. That they contain doc- 
trines of extraordinary value and bear the impress of a master 
mind must have made itself apparent even to the most casual 
Theosophical reader ; but that their full importance as a potent 
factor in the genesis of Christianity and the environment of the 
origins has been grasped by any but the most determined stu- 
dents, is more than we have at present a right to expect. 
In order to explain this importance, therefore, our task will 
* This poem is dated January, 1882, Chambers (of. inf. cit., p. 155), in a note 


says: ‘It is noteworthy that the last poem of Longfellow was a lyrical Ode in cele- 
bration of Hermes Trismegistus,” 
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now be to investigate the history and probable origin of these 
writings, and to endeavour to ascribe to them an approximate 
date, and, if possible, point to the circle of writers from whom 
they proceeded, while at the same time we shall attempt to give 
some idea of the host of contradictory opinions to which they 
have given rise from the revival of learning to our own time. 

These four treatises have been selected because they belong 
to the earliest deposit of the cycle of Greek writings ascribed to 
Hermes the Thrice-greatest. They are, in my opinion, prior to 
Christianity. Others of the same cycle may also be prior to 
Christianity, or contemporary with its origins, and others are 
indubitably later; but with these we have nothing at present to 
do, except incidentally, and my whole contention is with regard 
to this oldest deposit, to which the four treatises known as The 
Shepherd of Men, The Cup, The Secret Sermon on the Mountain, and 
The Key, plainly and traditionally belong. The whole subject 
of the Hermetic writings requires an exhaustive treatment in a 
work of several volumes, but of this interesting subject I have 
in the present essay to deal with only one point—though per- 
haps the most important—the origin of the oldest extant speci- 
mens of this literary cycle. 

First of all, however, we must have some idea of the extent 
of this literature; and here again we must limit our investiga- 
tions and omit for the present any consideration of the innumer- 
able writings ascribed to ‘‘ Hermes” among the Egyptians, or of 
the writings preserved by the Arabs, or again of the medizval 
Alchemical and Hermetic literature. Our present task will be a 
summary of the Hermetica preserved (with one exception) in 
Greek. 

The only general list of these writings that has so far been 
attempted is that by Joannes Albertus Fabricius in his famous 
Bibliotheca Greca.* With regard then to the Greek Hermetic 
treatises which are still preserved: 

A. Under the general title of Pemandert Fabricius in- 


* See the fourth and last edition (Leipzig, 1790), with up to that time unedited 
supplements by Fabricius and G. C. Heumann, and very numerous and important 
additions by G. C. Harles. The list will be found in Vol. I., Lib. I., cap. vii. 

t+ The Shepherd of Men. The title is variously written Pemander, Pemandre, 
Pymander, Pimander, Pimandre, all of which forms are philologically unsound; it 
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cludes twenty treatises, the order of which is of course perfectly 

arbitrary. Later writers, however, such as Parthey and Chambers, 

reckon only fourteen treatises under the general title Pamandrés ; 
so also Ménard (1866), who calls this collection with greater 
accuracy Book I. The six remaining treatises of Fabricius’ 

Pemandey are in reality fragments and not complete treatises. 

The fourteen tractates of the Pemandrés collection, all of which 

are ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus, bear the under-mentioned 

superscriptions, and though the order of the three scholars above 
mentioned is followed, it should be understood that it is per- 
fectly arbitrary and is not claimed to be anything else. 

i. The Shepherd of Men. (rowdvdpns.) 

ii. To Asclepius: The Sermon on Universals. (pds ’Aoxdymodv 
Aéyos KaBoArKés). 

ili. The Sacred Sermon. ( dédyos iepds.) 

iv. To Ms own Son Tat. Sermon: The Cup or Monad. (pds 
Tov éavtod vidv Tat Adyos 6 Kparnp 7) povds.) 

v. To his own Son Tat. That though invisible God is most 
manifest. (apos rov éavrod vidv Tar dru davis 6 Oeds havepdrards 
éorw.) 

vi. That the Good is in God alone and nowhere else. (é1t povw TO 
GG 7d dyabdy eorw, dddrAax6O 5e oidapod.) 

vii. That the greatest Evil among Men is the Want of Knowledge 
of God. (dr péportov xaxdv év trois dvOpiros 1 wept Tod Oeod 
éyvwoia.) 

viii. That None of the Things-that-are perish, and Men are mistaken 
when they call their Changes Destruction and Death. (8r ovdé 
tov dvrwv darddAvTa, GANA Tas peTaBods dmwdcias Kai Oavdrous 
Travadpevor A€yovow ot dvOpwrrot.) 

ix. Of Thought and Sensation, and that the Beautiful and Good ts 
in God alone, and nowhere else. (rept vonoews kat aicOjoews, Kat 
bre ev povw TO Dew 7 Kady Kal 7d d-yabdv* gor, GAAaxSOe SE odSap.00). 

should be Pemandrés. Already Patricius (Cardinal Patrizzi) in 1591 pointed out 

that only one treatise could be called by this title; but in spite of this the bad 
habit inaugurated by the editio princeps of Marsilius Ficinus in 1471 has persisted 
to our own days, and the last edition of the text by Parthey (1854) and the last 


translation by Chambers (1882) still continue to include fourteen different pieces 
under this general heading. 


* The characteristic of ideal Beauty and Goodness is true nobility (xadoxé-ya- 


Gia). 
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x. The Key. To his Son Tat. (dels, xpds rov vidv Tar.) 
xi. The Mind to Hermes. (Nois zpos “Eppuyv-) 
xii. Of the Mind that is common to All. To Tat. (mept vod kxowod 
apos Tart.) 

xiii. To his Son Tat on the Mountain. The Secret Sermon on Re- 
birth and the Promise of Silence. (xpds rov vidv Tar év dpe Adyos 
Gardkpupos mepi taduyyeveoias Kal ovyns érayyeXias.) 

xiv. On the Nature of the All. (mepi rijs rod wavrds hicews.)* 

B. Under the general title The Sermon of Initiation (Adyos 
téXevos) We possess a Collection of fifteen pieces (according to the 
arrangement of Ménard), without titles, closely connected 
together. The original Greek title is cited by Lactantius, but 
with the exception of a few fragments preserved by Lactantius 
and Stobzus, the original Greek text is lost and we possess only 
a Latin translation traditionally attributed to Appuleius of 
Madaura, who lived.in the first half of the second century.t It 
was formerly printed in the editions of Appuleius under the 
general title Asclepius, or The Asclepius of Hermes the Thrice- 
greatest, or the Sermon on the Nature of the Gods (Hermetis Trismegista 
Asclepius sive de Natura Deorum Dialogus). 

C. Inclose connection with this, we must take The Defini- 
tions of Asclepius to King Ammon (épo ’Ackdytiov rpbs tov “Appwva. 
Bao.réa.). Under this general title we have three treatises. 

i. On the Sun and the Angels. (aept Lov kat Sapdvev.)t 
ii. On the Soul in the Bonds of the bodily Passions. (aepi rijs tro 
Tov TAOS TOD Tdparos emmrddiLomevys Wuy7s.) 
iii. On Praise to the Supreme and Eulogy of the King. (epi 
cifynpias Tov Kpetrrovos Kal éykdpuov Baciréus.) 

D. Besides the above treatises fully preserved to us from 
what we may perhaps call the initiation-cycle of the Greek 
Hermes-literature, or, more simply still, of the Trismegistic litera- 
ture, we have a number of fragments, some of considerable length, 

* Fabricius recovers this title from Cyril (Cont. Julianum, ii.). All known MSS. 


bear the words “AcxAymid ed povely, which shows that it was regarded as a 
letter addressed to Asclepius. 

+ Modern critics, however, are of opinion that it is not in the style of 
Appuleius. 

t The oldest editions give a much more lengthy superscription, namely : On God, 
Matter, Fate, the Sun, Spiritual Being, Man, the Dispensation of the Plenitude of the Seven 
Spheres, and the Man after the Type, 
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excerpted by other writers from lost treatises of this cycle. The 
longest fragment is from The Sacred Book called the Virgin of the 
World (é rijs iepas BiBdov ris erixadovpevyns kdpys Kdcpov), quoted by 
Stobzeus,* a Pagan scholar of the fifth or sixth century, who was 
an immense reader and made a most valuable collection of ex- 
tracts from Greek authors, though studiously avoiding every 
Christian writer. 

Chambers has collected together and translated all these 
fragments, and appended to them the proper references, Part II. 
of his book consisting of twenty-one fragments from Stobzus, 
and Part III. of quotations from nine Church Fathers and from 
Suidas; he, however, excludes the most lengthy excerpt from 
The Virgin of the World (which Ménard includes as one of the 
most important) on the arbitrary ground that “‘it is alien from 
the genuine writings of our Hermes.” } 

For the rest of the generally so-called Hermetic works, 
medico-mathematical, astrological and medico-astrological, for 
the alchemical works so sought after in the Middle Ages, and for a 
list of the many inventions attributed to the Thrice-greatest—in- 
ventions as numerous as and almost identical with those attributed 
to Orpheus along the line of Aryo-Greek tradition—I must refer 
the reader to Fabricius. All of this is outside our present sub- 
ject of enquiry, though interesting enough in its own place, for 
the ‘‘ Hermetic ” school, whatever its right name may be, and 
under whatever names it continued its activities, survived the 
rack and ruin of Christian and Mohammedan persecution, and 
taught to certain picked spirits of the Muslim conquerors some 
part of the old wisdom, and so gradually aroused that spirit of 
enlightenment among the Arabs which translated the master- 
pieces of philosophy out of Greek into Arabic, and thus made it 
possible for them to be brought back to Europe, in the disguise 
of retranslation from the Arabic, to pave the way for the revival 
of learning, after the black night of intolerance and ignorance in 
which Latin “‘ Christianity” had shrouded the Western world 
for centuries. ? 


* Physics, 928; see Meinike’s ed. (Leipzig, 1855-1860), i. 281 

+ See his translation, p. 130. 

t For the Hermes-writings and tradition among the Arabs, see Beausobre’s 
3 
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We will now proceed to give some account of the texts and 
translations of the Greek Trismegistic works,* a bibliographical 
labour which the general reader will most probably skip, but 
which the real student will appreciate at its proper value. 

A list of the known MSS. is given in Harles’ edition of 
Fabricius’ Bibliotheca Greca (pp. 51, 52); Parthey also gives a 
note on them in the Preface to his text (pp. iv., v.), but it is 
generally believed that there are other MSS. hidden away in 
Continental libraries. 

The best account of the texts and translations up to 1790 is 
also that of Harles, who has entirely re-written the account of 
Fabricius (op. cit., pp. 52 sqq.).t 

The editio princeps was not a text but a Latin translation by 
Marsiglio Ficino (Lat., Marsilius Ficinus) published in quarto 
in 1471. Both the name of the publisher and place of publica- 
tion are lacking, but the British Museum catalogue inserts them 
in parenthesis as “‘G. de Lisa, Treviso,” presumably on the 
authority of Harles. This translation consisted of the so-called 
““ Pemandrés,” in fourteen chapters, that is to say fourteen 
treatises, under the general title, Mercuri: Trismegists Liber de 
Potestate et Sapientia Det (or The Book of Mercury Trismegist con- 
cerning the Power and Wisdom of God). The enormous popularity 
of this work is seen by the fact of the very numerous editions 
(for a book of that time) through which it ran. No less than 
twenty-two editions have appeared, the first eight of them in the 
short space of a quarter of a century.! 

In 1548 there appeared an Italian translation of Ficinus’ 


Histoire Critique de Manichée et du Manichéisme (Amsterdam, 1734),i. 326; but especi- 
ally R. Pietschmann, the pupil of Georg Ebers, who devotes the fourth part of his 
treatise, entitled Hermes Trismegistos, nach dgyptischen, griechischen und ovientalischen 
Uberlieferungen (Leipzig, 1875), to a consideration of the Hermes tradition, ‘‘ Bei 
Syrern und Araben’’; see also H. L. Fleischer’s Hermes Trismegistus an die men- 
schliche Seele, Arabish und Deutsch (Leipzig, 1870), and O. Bardenhewer’s Hermetis 
Trismegiste qui apud Avabes fertur de Castigatione Anime Liber (Bonn, 1873). 


* These we shall henceforth designate as Trismegistic simply to distinguish 
them from the rest of the Hermetic writings. 


+S. F. W. Hoffmann’s Bibliographisches Lexicon dev gesammten Littevatuy der 
Griechen (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1839) simply copies Harles, while his appendix of 
‘« Erlauterungsschriften ’’ is of no value. 


t The dates of these editions are as follows, though doubtless there were other 
editions of which we have lost record: 1471,'72, '81,'83, '91, '93, '94,'97; 1503, ’05, 
'16, '22,'32, 49, '52, '54, '61, '70, 76,77; 1611, ’41. They were printed at Venice, 
Paris, Basle, Lyons and London, 
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Latin version of the ‘“‘ Pemandrés”’ collection, entitled, I] Piman- 
dro di Mercurio Trismegisto, done into Florentine by Tommaso 
Benci, printed at Florence, in 12°. A second edition was 
printed at Florence in 1549 in 8°, with numerous improvements 
by Paitoni. 

The first Greek text was printed at Paris in 1554 by Adr. 
Turnebus; it included the “‘ Pemandrés” and The Definitions of 
Asclepius, to which the Latin version of Ficino was appended. 
The title is: Mercurit Trismegisti Peemander seu de Potestate ac 
Sapientia Divina: Aesculapit Defimtiones ad Ammonem Regem ; the 
Greek was edited by P. Angelio da Barga. 

In 1557 appeared the first French translation by Gabriel du 
Preau, at Paris, with the lengthy title: Deux Livres de Mercure 
Trismegiste Hermés tres ancien Theologien, et excellant Pllozophe. 
L’un de la puissance et sapience de Dieu. L’autre de la volonte de 
Dieu. Auecg’un Dialogue de Loys Lazarel, pocte Chrestien intitulé le 
Bassin d’Hermés. 

This seems to be simply a translation of an edition of 
Ficinus’ Latin version published at Paris by Henr. Stephanus in 
1505, to which a certain worthy, Loys Lazarel, who further re- 
joiced in the agnomen of Septempedanus, appended a lucubration 
of his own of absolutely no value,* for the title of Estienne’s 
editions runs: Pimander Mercurii Liber de Sapientia et Potestate 
Dei. Asclepius, eyusdem Mercuri Liber de Voluntate Divina. Item 
Crater Hermetis a Lazarelo Septempedano. 

In 1574 Franciscus Flussas Candalla reprinted at Bourdeaux 
in 4° Turnebus’ Greek text, which he emended slightly, with the 
help of the younger Scaliger, together with a Latin translation, 
under the title: Mercurit Trismegisti Pimander sive Pemander. 

This he followed with a French translation, printed in 1579, 
also at Bourdeaux in folio, and bearing the title: Le Pimandre de 
Mercure Trismegiste de la Philosophie Chrestienne, Cognotssance du 
Verb Divin, et de l’Excellence des Qiuvres de Dieu. This we are 
assured is translated ‘‘ de l’exemplaire Grec, avec collation de 
trés-amples commentaires,’’+ all of which is followed by the full 
name and titles of Flussas, to wit ‘‘ Frangois Monsieur de Foix, 


* The writer has painfully perused it, for, more fortunate than the British 
Museum, he possesses a copy of this rare work, 


+ These on perusal prove of no value. 
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de la famille de Candalle, captal de Buchs, ete., Evesque 
d’Ayre, etc.,” the whole being dedicated to ‘‘ Marguerite de 
France, Roine de Navarre.” | 

Twelve years later Franciscus Patricius (Cardinal Francesco 
_Patrizzi) printed a new edition of the text of the ‘‘ Pemandrés” 
(fourteen pieces), of the Asclepius with the fragments from Stobzeus 
including the extract from the Sacred Book or Virgin of the 
World,* which Patrizzi strangely renders Minerva Mundi; to 
this he appended a Latin translation, in which he emended the 
versions of Ficino and de Foix, as he tells us, in no less than 
1,040 places. These were included in his Nova de Universis Philo- 
sophia, printed at Ferrara, in folio, 1591, and again at Venice by R. 
Meiettus in 1593 as an appendix to his Nov. de Un. Plul., now 
increased to fifty books. 

This Latin translation of Patrizzi was printed apart, together 
with the Chaldean Oracles, at Hamburg in 12°, also in 1593 
under the title Magia Philosophica. The latter edition bears the 
subscription on the title-page, ‘‘jam nunc primum ex Biblioteca 
Ranzoviana é tenebris eruta,’’ which Harles explains as a reprint 
by plain Henr. Ranzou, who is, however, described in the 
volume itself as ‘‘produx.” It seems to have been again re- 
printed at Hamburg in 1594 in 8°. 

Meantime the Carmelite Hannibal Rosselli had been 
laboriously engaged for many years on an edition of the 
“ Pemandrés’’ with most elaborate commentaries. This was 
printed at Cracow by Lazarus in six volumes in folio from 1585 to 
1590. Rosselli treats of philosophy, theology, the pope, the 
scriptures and all disciplines in his ‘“‘immanibus commentariis,”’ 
‘‘inepte’’ as some say, while others bestow on him great praise. 
His title is Pymander Mercuri Trismegisti. This was reprinted with 
the text and translation of de Foix in folio at Cologne in 1630, 
under the title Divinus Pimander Hermetis Mercuri Trismegistt. 

Hitherto nothing had been done in England, but in 1611 an 
edition of Ficinus’ translation was printed in London. This 
was followed by what purports to be a translation of the 

* This is the only separate text of this important work; though it is of course 


printed in the texts of Stobzus (Gaisford, Oxford, 1822-1850, and Meinike, Leipzig, 
1855-1860). 
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* Pemandrés” from Arabic* “by that learned Divine, Doctor 
Everard,” asthe title-page sets forth. It was printed in London 
in 1650 in 8°, with a preface by “J. F.” and bears the title 
The Divine Pymander of Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, in xvit. 
Books. Translated formerly out of the Avabick into Greek [!] and 
thence into Latin, and Dutch, and now out of the Original into English. 
There was a second edition of Everard’s version printed at 
London in 1657, in 12°. There are also reprints of the 1650 ed. 
by Fryar of Bath, with an introduction by Hargrave Jennings, 
in 1884,+ by P. B. Randolph, Toledo, Ohio, 1889, and by the 
Theosophical Publishing Society, in the Collectanea Hermetica, 
edited by W. Wynn Westcott, in 1893. 

To what Dutch translation Everard refers I cannot discover, 
for the only one known to me is that printed at Amsterdam in 
1652 in 12°. Itisatranslation of Patrizzi’s text and bears the 
title: Sestien Boecken van den Hermes Trismegistus. . . . uyt 
het Griecx ghebrvacht . . . met eene . . . Voorede uyt het 
Latyn von F. Patricius in de welche hij bewijst dat desen . . . . 
Philosoph heeft gebleoyt voor Moyses, etc. Harles says nothing of 
this edition but speaks of one printed at Amsterdam in 1643 in 
4°, by Nicholas van Rauenstein, but I can find no other trace 
of it. 

The first German translation was by a certain Alethophilus 
and was printed at Hamburg in 1706 (8°) under the title Hermetis 
Trismegisti Evkintniss der Natur, etc., containing seventeen 
pieces; this was reprinted at Stuttgart in 1855, in a curious col- 
lection by J. Schieble, entitled Kleiner Wunder-Schauplatz.{ The 
title reads Hermetis Trismegisti Einleitung in’s hochste Wissen von 
Erkentniss der Natur und der darin sich offenbarenden grossen Gottes, 
with an appendix concerning the person of Hermes, etc. 

But why Schieble should have reprinted Alethophilus’ 


* It seems, however, that Everard translated from Ficinus’ Latin version. 


+ Of which only 200 copies were issued to subscribers as though forsooth they 
were to come into great “‘ occult” secrets thereby. 


} Part of the full title runs: K. W.-S. d. Wissenschaften, Mysterien, Theosophie, 
gottlichen und morgenlandischen Magie, Naturkraste, hermet. u. magnet. Phil., Kabbala, wu. 
and. hoheyn Kentnissen, and much more in the same strain, but I have no doubt the 
reader has already had enough of it. From 1855 to 1857 fourteen parts appeared, 
mostly taken up with German translations of Hermes, of Agrippa’s Philosophia Occulta 
from the Latin, and of The Telescope of Zoroastey from the French, 
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translation is not clear, when in 1781 a new translation into 
German, with critical notes and valuable suggestions for 
emending the text, had appeared by Dieterich Tiedemann (Berlin 
and Stettin, in 8°), entitled Hermes Trismegists Pemander, oder 
von der gottlichen Macht und Weisheit, a rare book which already in 
1827 Baumgarten-Crusius* laments as almost unfindable in the 
republic of letters, and of which the British Museum possesses 
no copy.+ 

It isremarkable that of a work which exhausted so many edi- 
tions in translation and was evidently received with such great 
enthusiasm, there have been so few editions of the text, and that 
for two centuries and a quarter! no attempt was made to collate 
the different MSS. and editions, until in 1854 Gustav Parthey 
printed a critical text of the fourteen pieces of ‘“‘ Pemandrés,” at 
Berlin, under the title Hermetis Trismegisti Pemander, to which 
he appended a Latin translation based on the original version 
of Ficino successively revised by de Foix and Patrizzi. Unfor- 
tunately Parthey’s promise to edit “‘reliqua Hermetis scripta” 
has not been fulfilled, and no one else has so far attempted this 
most necessary task. 

In 1866 there appeared at Paris, in 8°, a complete transla- 
tion in French of the Trismegistic treatises and fragments by 
Louis Ménard, entitled Hermés Trismégiste, preceded by an 
interesting study on the origin of the Hermetic books, of which a 
second edition was printed in1867. This is beyond question the 
most sympathetic version that we at present possess. 

Everard’s version of the ‘‘ Pemandrés’’ being reprinted in 
1884 by Fryar of Bath, the rest of the treatises were retranslated 
by Anna Kingsford and Edward Maitland from Ménard’s French 
version (including his notes), and appeared in 1885 (in 4°), 
published by Fryar, but bearing a publisher’s name in India, 
under the general title The Hermetic Works: The Virgin of the 
World of Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus. Meantime, in 1882, J. 
D. Chambers had had published (at Edinburgh in 8°) a crabbed 
and slavishly literal translation of the “‘ Pemandrés,” together 

* Op. inf. cit., p. 10. 

+ Ihave, therefore, not been able to avail myself of Tiedemann’s labours. 


{ The last edition prior to Parthey’s was the reprint of Flussas’ text, at 
Cologne in 1630, appended to Rosselli’s lucubrations. 
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with the excerpts from Stobzeus and the Notices of Hermes in 
the Fathers, with an introductory Preface, under the title, The 
Theological and Philosophical Works of Hermes Trismegistus, Chris- 
ttan Neoplatonist. Indeed, the loose and erroneous version of 
Everard is far more comprehensible than this fantastically literal 
translation. 

So much then for the existing texts and translations of the 
extant Trismegistic works. It will thus be seen that we have 
so far a critical edition of only half the text. As to the transla- 
tions, with the partial exception of Ménard, none of the trans- 
lators seem to have really understood their subject, and Hermes 
has suffered grievously at the hands both of his avowed friends 
and of unsympathetic critics. 


G. R. S. MBap. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Bur to the Cynic instead of arms and spearmen his conscience giveth this 
power. When he knows that he has watched and laboured for men, and 
lain down to sleep in purity, and sleep hath left him still purer; that his 
thoughts have been the thoughts of one dear to God, of a servant and a 
sharer in the rule of Zeus—wherefore then shall he not take heart ? 

Think ye that I would have you show me the Zeus of Pheidias. . . . 
Nay, but let one show me a man’s soul that longs to be like-minded with 
God, and to blame neither Gods nor men and not to fail in any efforts or 
avoidance, and not to be envious, nor wrathful, nor jealous, but 
desires to become a God from a man, and in this body of ours, in this corpse, 
is mindful of his fellowship with Zeus.—EpictTetus. 
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THE END OF THE KEELY MOTOR 


THE death of Mr. Keely a few months ago was noticed widely in 
the papers here, and shortly after the announcement a some- 
what incoherent statement was made as to alleged discoveries in 
his house and laboratory of hollow wires by which he worked 
his marvels—not a very intelligible method of working from 
the first reports, and a good deal of scepticism was naturally 
aroused by such a simple explanation. But later and fuller 
investigations have cleared up matters, and now that a complete 
description of the discoveries made after Mr. Keely’s death has 
been published, no reader of it can have much question as to 
the nature of the wonder-working motor. The theories of Mr. 
Keely and the wonders told of him aroused much interest 
among enquirers into the occult and it seems to me only fair to 
them that they should if possible be made acquainted with facts 
which throw light upon his methods. 

In The Chicago Tribune for Jan. 29th, 1899, appears what 
purports to be an official statement from the responsible persons 
in charge of Mr. Keely’s affairs, including Mrs. Keely’s attorney, 
Mr. C. J. Hill. Several illustrations are given in elucidation of 
the description, and no one with any knowledge of matters 
mechanical could fail to admire the ingenuity of the devices and 
to see how complete an explanation is given of some, at least, 
of Mr. Keely’s performances. I have extracted from the lengthy 
statement the most important parts, and the rough diagrams 
may help to the understanding of the apparatus. It must not 
be supposed, however, that these represent in any way the 
actual appearance. They are merely intended to illustrate the 
mechanical structure. 

The first discovery was made by Mr. T. Burton Kinraide, 
into whose charge Mr. Keely’s laboratory was given. This dis- 
covery was made shortly before the annual meeting of stock- 
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holders in the Keely Motor Company, held on December 2oth, 
1898. 

The first discovery was not as conclusive as could have been 
wished, and in view of the serious nature of the affair it was 
decided not to publish anything which would entirely demolish 
Mr. Keely’s character (and his company) until a fuller investi- 
gation was held. The anxiety of the shareholders (presumably 
from a financial point of view) may be gauged from the fact that 
the traces of what had been found in the first investigation 
were removed, though it is stated that the evidence has 
been preserved. It was suggested that Mr. Keely, harassed by 
the requests for exhibitions of his motor, which he claimed 
could be given only at the cost of immense trouble, had utilised 
some discarded machines and provided mechanical means for 
giving an exhibition. 

The report goes on to say: 

**TIn addition to the three Boston witnesses, Mr. Kinraide, 
who had been selected by Mr. Keely to carry on his work, and 
two others, a New York member [Mr. J. J. Smith] of the Board 
of Directors was called in to view the facts. His written 
statement will be found in another column, also a statement 
from Mr. Hill, who was attorney for Mrs. Keely. 

“Further and complete investigations have demonstrated 
that the whole truth, the last word concerning the secret of the 
Keely motor, should be told. It was agreed that the writer, one 
of the four witnesses, should write the report. That he has done 
at the earliest moment consistent with an accurate and impartial 
examination of everything connected with the matter. The 
result seems to justify Mr. Keely’s honest reply to an intimate 
friend in Philadelphia, who, within the year, said to him: ‘John, 
what do you want for an epitaph?’ Mr. Keely thought a 
minute, and, looking his questioner full in the face, replied: 
‘ Keely, the greatest humbug of the nineteenth century.’ ” 

It is much easier to obtain Mr. Keely’s theories on the 
nature of force, the universe, God, and other more or less meta- 
physical subjects than to get any intelligible history of his 
career or sketch of the wonders he was supposed to perform. 
The descriptions of the latter are wonderful enough, but depend 
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for their interest more on their glowing vagueness than on any 
reasonable precision of statement. Even the authorities for 
most of them are difficult to obtain. 

A more perfect example of the way in which this wonder- 
worker was ‘‘boomed”’—in perfect good faith, of course—it 
would be difficult to find, than the introduction by Mr. R. Harte 
to an essay of Mrs. Bloomfield Moore’s, published in the first 
volume of the Theosophical Siftings. After an astounding story 
of how Mr. Keely made a tunnel eighteen feet long in eighteen 
minutes before twelve speculative—and unnamed—millionaires 
(who promptly made a ‘‘ boom ” in mining shares) there follows a 
note: ‘‘ All these men bound themselves to secrecy; and this is 
the first time this incident has been made public.” The dis- 
covery of the disintegration of quartz is if anything still better. 

‘How was the quartz disintegrated? That is one of 
Keely’s secrets. 

‘‘The disintegration of rock is, however, a very small, an 
accidental effect of that tremendous force that lies behind the 
‘secret.’ Indeed that particular application of the force was a 
chance discovery. One day the inventor was studying the action 
of currents of ether playing over a floor upon which he had 
scattered fine sand—the ether was rolling the sand into ropes— 
when a block of granite, which was used for fastening back a 
door, disintegrated under his eyes. He took the hint, and ina 
few days he had made a ‘ vibratory disintegrator.’ ”’ 

From Mrs. Bloomfield Moore’s incoherent book, Keely and 
his Discoveries, it is equally difficult to extract a comprehensible 
idea of what Mr. Keely was supposed to have done. What 
other people thought of Mr. Keely—whether they had ever seen 
him or not—and what they had written about him, fill up most 
of the pages. However, there are one or two passages in this 
book which are very significant in the light of the more recent 
discoveries. ~ 

In the report of The Chicago Tribune we are informed that 
the first public appearance of the Keely motor was in 1872, when 
Mr. Keely assigned to some speculative people the rights in an 
invention for ‘‘ a hydro-pneumatic-pulsating-vacuo engine,” and 
entered into an agreement to form a company. 
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The company has kept up an uncertain existence since that 
time. Mr. Keely at certain stages received a regular salary, 
besides various sums for the construction of his apparatus, but 
for several years his main support came from Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore, but for whom both Mr. Keely and his motor would pro- 
bably have gone into obscurity. 

Exhibitions of the motor, however, were given at intervals, 
and as a consequence shares passed hands whenever any specu- 
lator was impressed with the performance. The company paid 
Mr. Keely a salary of $250 per month from the middle of 1896 to 
his death, so that up to the end there was hope of something 
practical being done. 

The kind of exhibition which was given can be gathered 
from the following description in the report : 

*‘ By special invitation the spectators would meet at the 
Twentieth Street laboratory on a day set by the inventor. If 
the guests were of special importance there would sometimes be 
an introductory exhibition, say the day previous, at which the 
dismantled machines would be shown and the functions of the 
different parts explained. By the next day Mr. Keely would 
have the parts together again, ‘ graduated’ or ‘sensitised,’ and 
his motor ready for operation.” 

The motor once ‘‘ graduated’ was not open to detailed in- 
spection, but the parts were pointed out to the spectators and 
were apparently the same as those they had already examined. 
' That the investigation allowed was always of this ludicrously 
imperfect kind may be seen from a passage in Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore’s Keely and his Discoveries, pp. 164-5: 

“When Keely’s system of ‘sympathetic vibration ’ is made 
known, it will be seen how sensitive Mr. Keely’s instruments are 
to the vibrations caused by street noises, to vibrations of air from 
talking in the operating room, to touch even, as well as why it is 
that, although he is willing to take apart and explain the con- 
struction of his instruments in the presence of investigators, he 
objects to having them handled by others than himself, after they 
have been ‘ harmonised,’ or ‘ sensitised,’ or ‘ graduated.’ ” 

But much more suspicious was the fact that, as told in Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore’s book, p. 127, Mr. Keely ‘‘ twice destroyed 
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his researching instruments, when harassed and threatened by 
the managers of the company, first in 1882, and again in 1887.” 
Again, on p. 165: ; 
“Mr. Keely is his own worst enemy. When suspected of 
fraud he acts as a fraud; and in breaking up his vibratory 
microscope and other instruments which he had been years in 
perfecting, at the time he was committed to prison in 1888, he 
laid himself open to the suspicion that his instruments are but 
devices with which he cunningly deceives his patrons. Yet 
these same instruments he has, since their reconstruction, dis- 
sected and explained to those who approached him in the proper 
spirit. It is only when he has been subjected to insulting 
suspicions by arrogant scientists that he refuses to explain his 
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theories, and to demonstrate their truth, as far as it is in his 
power to do so.” 

The kind of explanation given, and the ‘ proper spirit ” 
required, can be gathered from the account of his exhibitions. 

In the motor arrangement (only one of Mr. Keely’s inven- 
tions, it must be understood) there were two main instruments, 
the motor proper and the transmitter, connected together by a 
wire. The motor, of which a very rough diagram is given, show- 
ing also the arrangement discovered by the company’s officials, 
consisted of the fixed iron ring marked A in the drawing. At 
the outer side of the ring were nine series of resonators, B, and 
inside an equal number of ‘“‘ vitalised” discs. From a central 
hub, which appeared to rotate freely upon a fixed shaft sup- 
ported at each end bya standard, C, projected eight spokes, D, on 
each of which was a “‘ vitalised’’ disc, E. 

The transmitter was a hollow brass ball on a base from 
which projected a series of steel rods, which, when plucked, 
sounded like tuning-forks. This was the ‘‘dominant scale.” 
Inside the ball (the ball which was open to examination) were 
some chladni or vibrating plates and ‘‘a group of brass resona- 
ting tubes, looking like a bunch of empty brass gun cartridges. 
This collection of brass tubes was called the shifting resonator. 
From one side of the globe projected a small ball or knob called 
the graduating shift, which held the head of a long screw, which 
passed into the centre of the globe, and enabled the operator to 
_shift the resonating tubes backward or forward.” 

The actual transmitter which was used (not open to examina- 
tion) is shown in the drawing, p. 240, and the outer appearance 
of the device may be seen from that. As most people know, Mr. 
Keely was supposed to use the marvellous power of sound, which, 
according to the means employed, disintegrated rock, broke up 
water into ether, reversed gravity, or in some way utilised the 
exhaustless store of energy contained in etheric currents which 
circulated through the whole solar system. The following brief 
description may, however, render the system a little clearer. 

‘‘The transmitter was the generator or awakener of the 
vibratory etheric force which ran the motor. It was an acoustic 
device simply. By twanging the proper rods in the dominant 
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scale at the base of the transmitter, the various resonating tubes, 
phones and Chladni plates took up the vibrations, carrying the 
note up the musical scale with infinite rapidity, conserving, multi- 
plying and intensifying it, reducing the wave lengths of the 
vibrations, until they became so rapid or fine as to be synchronous 
with the vibratory impulses of the magnetic currents flowing 
toward the north pole. Mr. Keely said this stream was of a 
triple nature, the result of sympathetic interaction among the 
planets of our solar system, and constituted an endless closed 
circuit. This vibratory impulse was carried from the transmitter 
by the wire to the motor, where, acting on the polar and depolar 
discs, it set the motor in motion.” 

And now for the actual discoveries made. On taking down 
the posts supporting the axle of the motor, they were found to 
be hollow and a hole extending through the floor below one of 
them attracted attention. The posts, it may be explained, ap- 
peared to serve only as supports for the axle or shaft, which was 
stationary. Under the floor and between it and the ceiling of a 
storeroom below, which was always kept locked, was a shaft with 
a pulley directly below the hollow post. The shaft extended to 
the side wall, where there was another pulley. Directly beneath 
this and concealed by a false floor was a second shaft, also with 
pulleys. Ina small room at the side, filled with rubbish, was dis- 
covered a trap-door covered with a box and oilcloth. The door 
covered one end of the shaft, and on raising it, it was found that 
the shaft was connected to a small water motor of peculiar con- 
struction, supplied by a pipe coming from the outside of the 
building. Rubber tubing extended from this water motor along- 
side the shafting up to the Keely motor, and by attaching a 
rubber bulb to the tube it was found that the motor could be 
started and stopped by pressing and releasing the bulb. The 
belts connecting the pulleys had been removed but were 
discovered in the house. 

Referring back to the rough drawing on p. 236, the hollow 
post or standard marked C may be seen, and over the pulley, F, 
belonging to the spindle or shaft motor isa belt, G, which randown 
through the hole in the floor to the pulley, H, of the shaft, J. The 
further arrangement of shafting and belts leading to the real water 
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motor is easily enough understood without further drawings. 
The rubber tube, marked K, also passed through the post or stan- 
dard, C, and was connected to the apparatus in the manner I will 
describe. 

It was further discovered that the motor, instead of turning 
upon the fixed shaft, was really carried by a spindle which passed 
through the fixed shaft, this being hollow and secured in the 
top of the post. The pulley, F, was of course on the inner spindle 
and the fixed shaft merely stopped inside the hub carrying the 
arms, so that it appeared as though the motor turned freely upon 
a fixed axle. The air tube to the water motor terminated in 
the binding socket which received the ‘‘ wire”’ from the trans- 
mitter. 

The transmitter as it was explained by Mr. Keely I have 
already described. The real transmitter which was used was a 
very different affair. The report states: 

‘‘A duplicate, an exact copy in external appearance, was 
found of the latest perfected transmitter, ‘the gradual perfec- 
tion of years of patient study and improvement.’ The dupli- 
cate exactly resembled its mate, but upon opening it the chladni 
plates and the resonators were lacking. Instead was a rubber 
diaphragm stretched across the sphere, dividing it vertically 
into two air-tight compartments. The long screw, with its 
head in the little bulb on the side of the sphere, and which in 
the exhibition transmitter regulated the position of the resona- 
tor, in the duplicate transmitter worked in a fine thread through 
a small brass plate clamped in the centre of the diaphragm. 
By turning the knob the diaphragm could be thrown backward 
or forward. By connecting the motor and the real transmitter 
by means of the hollow wire, then turning the knob in the 
proper direction, the diaphragm would be thrown forward, the 
air forced through the wire and down through its various con- 
nections to the water motor, releasing an automatic cut-off and 
setting the water motor in motion.” 

The sketch annexed shows roughly the real transmitter. 
The globe a is divided into two chambers by the rubber diaphragm 
b with the central plate c operated by the screw rod d, which 
could be turned from the outside by the small ball, so as to 
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compress the air in the chamber behind the diaphragm 6. To 
show the internal parts the outer globeis broken. From this part 
of the ball led the hollow wire f, which passed to the binding 
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screw of the motor, and thus made connection with the air tube 
leading to the water motor in the cellar. At the base are the 
rods g forming the ‘“‘ dominant scale.” 

The wire arrangement employed by Mr. Keely shows much 
ingenuity. It suggests electricity, and consequently all sorts of 
methods were adopted to test for the presence of electrical action. 
It was not easy to see how the wire would play any part in 
trickery if electrical means were not used, but nevertheless the 
real nature of the wires was suspected by some of the scientific 
people who at times formed a part of Mr. Keely’s audience. 
Compressed air,as we may learn from Mrs. Bloomfield Moore’s 
book already quoted, was suggested as the method employed, 
but real investigation was carefully evaded by Mr. Keely, as we 
have seen from one of the quotations given above. How near 
on one occasion Mr. Keely was to being exposed may be 
gathered from the following account given on p. 247 of Keely and 
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His Discoveries. Mrs. Bloomfield Moore says, in the course of a 
paper reproduced in her book: 

“I know that the experience of Professor Rowland, as re- 
lated by him, must have had the effect to prejudice you against 
Mr. Keely. Professor Fitzgerald writes me on this subject: ‘1 
am sorry that Mr. Keely did not cut the wire, wherever Professor 
Rowland asked to have it cut, because it will undoubtedly be said 
that he had some sinister reason for not doing so, whatever his 
real reasons were ; but, of course, when one cuts a bit off a valuable 
string one prefers naturally to cut the bit off the end, as Keely did, 
rather than out of the middle.’ This very wire which Mr. Keely 
did cut at one end, twice, for, Professor Rowland, one of the 
pieces falling into my hand, is now in Professor Fitzgerald’s pos- 
session. It was the offensive manner of Professor Rowland when 
he seized the shears, telling Keely it was his guilty conscience 
which made him refuse to cut the wire, and that it must be cut 
in the middle, which put Keely on the defensive, causing him to 
refuse to allow Professor Rowland to cut it.” 

In the laboratory were found by the investigators different sets 
of transmitting wire, exactly alike externally, but one of ordinary 
solid wire and the other hollow, forming a fine tube. All parts 
which were allowed to be cut were, of course, solid, but the reason 
for the refusal to allow cutting in the middle is now obvious. 

A full account of the other discoveries is not possible within 
the limits of a short article, so I shall merely epitomise the state- 
ments regarding the other apparatus. 

Mr. Keely’s ‘‘ test medium ’’—a device by which a compass 
needle was rapidly rotated-—was also found in duplicate. It con- 
sisted in one form of a brass tube on a base with a row of steel 
pins similar to those of his transmitter. The “test medium ” 
actually used, instead of a collection of resonating tubes and sen- 
sitised powder supposed to be employed, contained a suspended 
magnet and clockwork. A brass hood fitted over the mechanism 
and acted asa brake, resting, however, on a rubber diaphragm 
forming an air chamber. A slight pressure of air, transmitted 
through the hollow wire, would raise the brake and allow of rota- 
tion, which stopped immediately the brake was allowed tofall. The 
needle of a compass placed on the device would of course rotate. 
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Mr. Keely’s harmonica, which he sometimes used to start his 
vibrations, was found to have a rubber tube to which the fami- 
liar hollow wire was connected. On compressing the tube with 
the fingers while playing, a pressure of air was produced in the 
tube. Rubber bulbs were also concealed in the floor at various 
parts, and any one required could be connected to the mechanism, 
so that Mr. Keely was able to operate his machinery without 


any apparent contact. Presumably only one of these would be 


in use at one time. 

The “globe motor” and ‘musical sphere” were found to 
possess a powerful coiled spring and a brake which could be 
raised by pressure. In one case the pressure was transmitted 
through the wall, which had a space behind the wall paper con- 
taining a pneumatic device which could bulge out slightly on air 
pressure being applied. A glass plate, against which a rod of the 
motor was fitted, was placed in front of this, and the plate was 
pushed slightly out toraise the brake. The coiled spring rotated 
the motor when released. The globe motor was also started and 
stopped by the hollow wire connection. 

Perhaps the most ingenious device was that for floating 
weights. Duplicates as usual were employed, those used con- 
sisting of a hollow box with a diaphragm, forming an air-chamber, 
and a perforation. The ‘‘ weight” was placed in a closed glass 
vessel filled with water. From the top of this went one of Mr. 
Keely’s ubiquitous wires. It is obvious that on applying air 
pressure to and removing it from the surface of the water the 
air chamber in the ‘‘ weight’? would contract and expand. 
With suitable pressure the weight would lie at the bottom, and 
on releasing the pressure the air chamber would be allowed to 
expand and the “‘ weight ” to float. 

The ‘‘disintegrator’’ had a clockwork device and a com- 
pressed air reservoir with hollow wire connections to the parts 
indicating the manifestation of power, but the description of this 
device is not very full. Other details, such as the “ vitalised 
discs’ and apparatus by which they wereattracted, are described, 
but the substance of Mr. Keely’s chief ‘‘experiments” is given 
in the above account. 

It may be a matter of astonishment to many that a fraudu- 
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lent scheme such as is now apparent should have met with so 
much success and have deceived many capable people. With 
respect both to the amount of success and the standing and 
number of believers in Mr. Keely’s discoveries there has probably 
been a good deal of exaggeration. It is most difficult to obtain 
any names which are known here. The most prominent person 
to show any interest was perhaps Professor Dewar, who, it was 
reported, intended to visit Mr. Keely’s laboratory and spend 
some time in investigating the alleged force. So much of Mr, 
Keely’s theories as were in any way intelligible had a certain 
plausibility. That there are probably stores of energy as yet 
untouched by human agency may be gathered from the various 
theories as to the constitution of matter and of the ether. The 
amount of energy locked up, so to speak, in the very nature of 
things may be enormously greater than that of the more obvious 
sources. Mr. Keely claimed to have tapped the secret stores, 
and there is nothing on the face of it impossible in such a 
claim. It is to be hoped, however, that the next alleged dis- 
coverer of a new force will adopt somewhat different methods. 


A. M. GLaAss. 


ABSTINE FAVIS! 


A RECENT number of the Vienna Tagblaii states that the authorities have 
forbidden a meeting advertised to take place in furtherance of the cause of 
vegetarianism, on the ground that it would constitute a danger to the well- 
being of the State. 
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DISCRIMINATION—A REPLY 


WITH much that is put forward by the writer of the article on 
“The Uses of Discrimination” in last month’s THEOSOPHICAL 
Review no theosophist will quarrel. We cannot be too often 
or too emphatically told to ‘‘ make haste slowly,” or too forcibly 
warned to avoid those bye-paths of occultism which lead to no- 
where. Nor shall we do amiss to realise once more that there 
are, or should be, no dogmas in Theosophy; that asceticism 
per se is not spiritual development, nor an appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature and art inconsistent with devotion to a higher 
life. But there are other statements included in the article 
which cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

In two particulars the teaching of the East is indicated as 
unfitted for the discipline of the West; and in both cases it is 
difficult not to believe that the writer, with the best intentions, 
has missed the inner truth of the doctrines and is prosecuting a 
vigorous crusade against the shadowy forms, with which, however, 
he is not alone responsible for confusing the realities. Indeed, 
with regard to the first in order, though not perhaps in import- 
ance, it must be admitted that its misunderstanding has wrought 
much mischief in the East, and been the source of much mis- 
conception in the West, possibly not least among members of 
the Theosophical Society. I refer to the doctrine of maya or 
illusion. Is it not something of an impertinence to attribute to 
Eastern Sages and Rishis no profounder wisdom than that dis- 
played by the dirtiest Indian fakir or the craziest Christian 
Scientist? Who can deny that both of these are clinging toa 
filmy thread of truth, which only because it 7s true can support 
such a dead weight of error? But surely, He who taught that 
“the unreal hath no being; the Real never ceaseth to be,” 
was more aware than any modern psychological investigator 
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that the permanence of the external world is not in the objects 
themselves but in our stored sense-impressions about them. 
“Change and decay in all around we see,” most of all in these 
physical bodies in which we dwell, yet do we not know ourselves? 
retain our self-consciousness ? and believe that the permanent 
individuality we are building is in very truth but the indestruc- 
tible, welded mass of untold billions of sense-impressions con- 
tacted since first, as naked essence, we floated free? We can 
recognise profoundest scientific truth under this doctrine of 
maya, but the recognition should only make the permanent 
more real.* For no other end than that humanity might 
gradually learn the lesson of the reality of the Self, did the sages 
of old lay down the doctrine of the unreality of the non-self, 
and, ages before Prospero, teach that : 

The great globe itself, 

Yea all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like an unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a wrack behind. 

We cannot agree that the teaching is unfitted for the West, 
for never, surely, was a civilisation more saturated with a belief 
in the reality of the material than this nineteenth century one of 
ours. That very greyness, over which lament has been made in 
the pages of this magazine, I would fain attribute not to the 
so-called materialism of science, but rather to the practical 
materialism of daily life which, setting an exaggerated, a 
fictitious value on things temporal, wears out men’s hearts in the 
struggle to obtain the Dead Sea fruit of which there is not 
enough to go round. It is the worry of ceaseless competition 
“for that which satisfieth not” which furrows the faces of men 
and makes the world look grey. If it be a verity that the East 
has taken this great teaching and distorted it, wrenched it from 
its natural place and function, it is no less true that the West 
stands in need of it to-day, and it may well be that souls with an 
Eastern past, incarnated in Western bodies, profiting by experi- 
ence, shall do well to preach the eternal truth freed from the 
miasma of former error. 


* For a very useful piece of reasoning on Shadow and Reality the earlier 
chapters of Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science are worth reading. 
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A more sustained and vigorous onslaught has been made by 
Mr. Ward on the practice of abstinence from flesh food, as being 
the outcome of what he calls ‘another favourite Oriental 
notion, the enormity of taking life,” and it is in the course of 
this attack that his paper especially evidences hasty generalisa- 
tion and lack of that very quality of discrimination upon which 
he is discoursing. It would, indeed, be difficult to find a passage 
more full of false premises than that in which Mr. Ward opens 
up this subject. 

We need not, perhaps, quarrel with the use of the term 
“Oriental,” for although the Western world claims Pythagoras 
and Plato, Porphyry and Plutarch, Clement and Chrysostom, 
and a host of smaller men who have preached humane diet, yet 
the civilisation of the Aryan root-race has moved from East to 
West, and philosophy and religion, science and ethic have moved 
with it; but in the first sentence we find the totally unwarranted 
assumption that the objection to taking life for food is equivalent 
to falling foul of the order of nature—regarding with “‘ sadness the 
fall of the unfit.” “‘ Unfit”! Surely Mr. Ward was asleep when 
he made that slip. Does he really mean us to infer that it is the 
unfit we are to slay for food, the measled pig! the tubercled 
cow! the roupy chicken! that the fittest may survive and be ‘‘im- 
proved”? ? I imagine not, and yet, ‘‘far better for them to be 


slain at the first waning of their energy. . . . than to be 
left to dwindle slowly with disease and hunger.” Can this be 
seriously meant? ‘‘ First waning of their energy ” !—when every 


butcher’s shop is festooned with immature lamb and bleached 
veal, flabby carcases whereof the energy had scarce begun to pal- 
pitate. Whence, one mayask, does the author derive his natural 
history? Disease and starvation are not mother nature’s usual 
methods; tooth and claw if you like, occasional cataclysms if it 
must be, but disease and starvation are more man’s handiwork 
than hers. 

Then comes a still more monstrous assumption. ‘‘ When 
the time comes we painlessly [!] extinguish them.” “ He jests at 
scars that never felt a wound.” It may be possible to live all 
one’s life in the West End of London and never hear of the 
horrors of Smithfield, the gore of Deptford. No doubt there were 
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good people a century ago who thought Clarkson a fanatic and 
the horrors of the middle passage a mere nightmare, as to-day 
there are thousands who never realise that a cattle ship is a veri- 
table floating hell; but these assumptions put a heavy strain on 
our credulity, and I confess I see the special pleader rather than 
the innocent rustic in Mr. Ward’s expressions. From dry re- 
ports and Parliamentary blue books, untinged by sentimental 
vapourings, it were possible to unfold a tale anent these things, 
“‘ whose lightest word would harrow up thy soul”; but the argu- 
ment must be followed further. ‘‘ Like the opponents of Arjuna 
are they not already dead?” writes Mr. Ward. ‘‘We grow 
cattle in the paddocks as we grow cabbages in the garden, and 
use them as seems best indifferently.” There is a strangely 
familiar ring about thisargument. We have seen it issuing from 
the pages of a Jesuit theologian and seminarist,* and heard it last 
week, or any week this last thirty years, rolled forth with 
sonorous blast to bolster up the iniquities of vivisection. Oddly 
enough, the legislature of this country has taken upon itself to 
discriminate between the cabbage in the garden and the cow in 
the paddock, and “‘ we” are not allowed to use them as seems 
best (or worst) indifferently ; which is well, or, as Stephenson 
put it, it might be “‘the waur for the coo’’—at least if the 
hearts of our gentle sculapians were not, for the most part, 
softer than their heads. But in any case it is a line of reason- 
ing which Theosophists will be slow to follow. 

The old fallacy which has been trotted out at every de- 
bate on vegetarianism within the memory of man, next comes 
on duty. Contrasting man’s humanity with nature’s barbarity, 
Mr. Ward writes, ‘‘ They [the animals bred for the market} at 
least have life, and food, and care, and otherwise would never 
have existed.” The nature of the treatment covered by the 
word ‘‘care”’ may be discovered, by those whose eyes are not 
already opened, on reference to the numerous publications of 
the Humanitarian League and kindred societies, or from the 
Parliamentary papers on the subject of the cattle trade, etc. ; 
and it may be not unfairly concluded that if ante-natal choice 


* Father Rickaby in his horrible text-book of Moral [?] Philosophy. See Note 
in “ Watch-Tower,” Lucirer, vol. xvi., No. 96. 
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and vision were possible, no creature would select life at such a 
price. It would appear that Mr. Ward realises this, for in a 
self-contradictory suggestion a few sentences further on in his 
paper we read that, “if it is true that the life we crave is one 
long agony, is it not more so for the beasts that perish?”’ So, 
having argued that we confer a blessing on the animals by 
bringing them into existence, he proceeds to show that life is 
certainly not worth living for them, and we may therefore 
destroy them without remorse. I would respectfully point out, 
in the author’s own words, that he ‘‘ can’t eat his cake and 
keep it.”” Ifthe one argument is true, the other certainly is not. 

Here it may be well to note an additional speciousness, 
which it is possible to import into the time-worn fallacy, derived 
from the Theosophical teaching about the monadic essence. 
How wrong to interfere with evolution and cease to afford oppor- 
tunity for the manifestation of the essence in the animal kingdom 
by refusing to breed millions of sheep and oxen for the knife!— 
we have heard it whispered. What colossal impertinence and 
conceit! We interfere with the cosmic progress! Why we 
cannot even permanently stop our own, and, by the way, I cannot 
conceive of any better plan for temporarily doing so, than our 
savage treatment of the entities coming up behind us, whether 
human or sub-human. For the credit of Theosophy let us sup- 
press that monstrosity at birth. It may be, in Their wisdom, 
that Those who guide the destinies of this planet, utilise the 
bodies of the short-lived cattle for the expression of a part of 
the monadic essence that under other conditions would be 
manifesting in the teeming hosts of wild creatures which man is 
slowly and surely sweeping off the face of the earth, but, were 
the purer ethic to prevail, these very creatures would be living 
longer, freer, fuller lives, and I maintain, against Mr. Ward’s 
contention, that the stored reflecting power and resourcefulness 
which we term instinct would, under such conditions, ripen more 
readily and richly into reason than under the artificial herding 
which makes the “silly sheep.” It is admitted that the case of 
the animals we do mot kill is very different, that they develop 
more rapidly from longer and more intimate relationship with 
man. Mr. Ward seems to think it is for this reason we cannot 
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bring ourselves to eat them, and yet, we must remember, that 
these selections are largely local, and the creatures referred to as 
lower and ‘‘ without reason’’ which we merely breed to eat, often 
display marked intelligence when given the slightest chance by 
circumstance—even the despised goose. 

We have now to deal with our old friend the cosmic process 
argument. Times without number has the non-flesh eater been 
told that “‘ Nature red in tooth and claw with ravine shrieks 
against his creed,” but it certainly does strike one as new and 
extraordinary that a Theosophist can be found to use that 
sophistry. ‘‘The stronger preying on the weaker”! ‘“‘ The 
survival of the fittest”! Imitation of the cosmic process—does 
the writer for a moment realise whither this would lead us? 
Back to the savagery through which we have come. No less. 
Even Huxley, the prophet of evolution, can teach us better : 

‘There is another fallacy which appears to me to pervade 
the so-called ‘ethics of evolution.’ It is the notion that 
because, on the whole, animals and plants have advanced in per- 
fection of organisation by means of the struggle for existence 
and the consequent ‘survival of the fittest’; therefore men in 
society, men as ethical beings, must look to the same process to 
help them towards perfection. . . . Social progress means 
a checking of the cosmic process at every step, and the substitu- 
tion for it of another, which may be called the ethical process ; 
the end of which is not the survival of those who may happen to 
be the fittest, in respect of the whole of the conditions which 
exist, but of those who are ethically the best. The practice of 
that which is ethically best—what we call goodness or virtue— 
involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, is opposed to 
that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. 

. It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence.” 

Commenting on the passage from Huxley’s Evolution and 
Ethics (1893), from which the above sentences are taken, Mrs. 
Besant wrote in LucIFER (vol. xii., page 266): ‘“‘ These words 
sound as an echo of those of a Master, who declared that the 
struggle for existence was the law of progress for the brute, but the 
practice of self-sacrifice was the law of progress for the man.” If we 
really believe the teaching we profess, if we really hold that man 
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has passed the midmost point—is on the upward arc of the 
evolutionary circuit—is it not fundamental that we should recog- 
nise that the methods of the past are to be no longer our methods, 
that, sooner or later—and the sooner the better—we must begin 
to model our lives on a different plan? Sir B. W. Richardson, 
though no vegetarian, forecasts the day when all humanity must 
perforce adopt a non-flesh diet ; beginning must always be made 
by the few—some time—why not now ? 

Here let me guard against the mistaken idea that we who 
hold the Pythagorean tenet, want to force our creed on mankind 
at large. Itis not so. We recognise that it is a question for 
individual determination; but when the stage 7s reached, as 
reached it must be, that each for himself sees man’s glory lies in 
giving and not in grasping, then the taking of highly evolved life 
for food becomes impossible. But knowing that this must be a 
gradual process for the race, a stage not reached simultaneously 
by everyone, we cease to distress ourselves with ‘lurid pictures 
of a world left shoeless by instantaneous conversion to vege- 
tarianism, or the grievous wanderings of homeless herds who 
can find no kind protector to eat them”’;* and no imaginary 
complications on the Stock Exchange, or considerations of out- 
of-work cow-boys in Texas, or pig-stickers in Chicago, are 
sufficiently potent to wean us from the chosen way. 

We now approach the last, and I am sure in Mr. Ward’s 
opinion the most important, of his assertions. It is the one 
which would probably have the most weight with those who are 
wishful to ‘‘employ each shining hour” in the service of Theo- 
sophy, and for that reason must be the more fully and frankly 
met. It is, of course, the question of the maintenance of health 
on a non-flesh diet. There is an old saying which asks 
‘When doctors differ who shall then decide?”—this is a 
case where doctors differ very seriously indeed. It would be 
possible to quote many extracts in favour of a mixed diet 
—nay, even in favour of the consumption of raw flesh— 
and to pit against them weighty opinions in favour of a non-flesh 
régime. Authority for authority can be cited, more than would 


*H. S. Salt in ‘‘ Humanities of Diet,” in Fortnightly Review, September, 1896. 
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fill the issue of this magazine. I therefore quote none, but bring 
to the tribunal of the reader’s common-sense some considerations 
which I think there has been a tendency to lose sight of in the 
discussion of this topic in Theosophical circles. 

In the first place, it is assumed, rather than demonstrated, 
that vegetarianism ts the cause of the not uncommon break-down 
which we have witnessed among some of the workers for Theo- 
sophy in the West. That is a question in which I should vote 
for the Scotch verdict ‘not proven.” Then, it is certainly curious 
that within the circle of the Theosophical Society, consisting of 
a miscellaneous assemblage of people, there should be such a 
large percentage of, so-called, failures from the vegetarian point 
of view, whereas outside that charmed circle, among the number 
of equally miscellaneous persons who form the various vegetarian 
societies, we can find no such percentage. That circumstance 
alone would pre-dispose the scientifically-minded investigator to 
suspect some other cause than diet. Non-theosophical vege- 
tarians are mostly drawn from two classes of persons: (a) those 
influenced solely by humanitarian motives, who may be of any 
constitution ; and (b) those who have suffered from ill-health in 
some form or other, and found improved vitality and vigour in 
the vegetarian végime. Now in both these classes there is a 
strong conviction that what they are doing is right and wise for 
them, and they are not troubled with any misgivings as to the 
possible effect of so wild an experiment on their bodies. They 
do not eat their beans with fear and trembling or wonder if their 
porridge will give them indigestion. At the risk of being thought 
frank to unmannerliness, I am bound to say that I think that is 
a stage to which many of us in the Theosophical Society have 
not as yet attained, and herein I believe is one of the reasons 
for the heavy percentage referred to above. It would ill become 
me to prate in this REviEw of the influence of mind on matter, 
the truth is an intellectual commonplace to us all; when it be- 
comes something deeper than that—a practical conviction—we 
shall forge ahead with the control of these outer sheaths in which 
we live; but just so long as we adopt (adopt is a very good word 
to use here) vegetarianism because we have been told we ought, 
or that we shall make more progress if we do, exactly so long will 
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unspoken fear ride triumphant over intellectual acquiescence in the 
control of our physical vehicle. 

But there is another point wherein the conditions of the 
Theosophical vegetarian differ from those of the non-theosophist, 
It may be conceded that it is among the more serious students 
that this step has been chiefly taken, and perhaps it is some- 
times forgotten that the change of diet is only one, and that 
a minor manifestation, of a very complete change in habit of 
life, thought and feeling which is affecting the man’s vehicles on 
all the three lower planes of being. It may well be that a sort 
of moral earthquake is shaking all the nature, and the vibrations 
of the evolving higher bodies re-act unfavourably on the lower. 
There is nervous strain and tension; there is mental wear and 
tear, and those things can well account for indigestion and dis- 
ordered liver or palpitating heart. I would even go so far as to 
suggest that the stimulus of animal diet would be a greater evil 
in such a crisis, and the irritation of nervous centres be then 
more fully marked. 

Have we taken due account in considering the causes of 
failure, of over mental work, late hours, want of physical exercise, 
relaxation and so forth? All these things are competent to pro- 
duce injurious bodily effects on meat eaters, why must vegetarian 
diet alone be blamed ? 

The important factors of proper selection and preparation 
of food should not be overlooked. I opine that a large propor- 
tion of cases of non-assimilation of vegetable products arises from 
improper cooking. The non-robust stomach, accustomed to deal 
with animal tissues, may take unkindly to cereals and legumes, 
unless what may be called a preparatory digestive process has 
already been done by good cooking. Similarly the most nutritious 
parts of a vegetable may be wasted by the common English 
method of boiling in unlimited water and throwing away the 
products. 

These are points which it is not the function of this paper 
to elaborate, but the discriminative faculty should indeed be 
brought into play, and all the possible contributory causes care- 
fully revised and weighed before any Theosophist says of an ideal 
that has been set by the Great Teachers of the past, and is re- 
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echoed by the most advanced among us to-day, that it cannot be 
achieved. 

In all this it need not be forgotten that, having more or less 
imperfect instruments to work with down here, we must use the 
means we honestly think best calculated to make them of most 
service in the life task we have to fulfil. 

A certain illustrious example has often been quoted to us 
to emphasise this view, on which two comments may be ven- 
tured: firstly, that if the illustrious example had known some- 
thing of physiology and food values, or happened on a physician 
who held, say, the views of Dr. Haig on diet, things might have 
been different and results no worse. The second is that when 
we have reached a stage when our work is that of commander- 
in-chief, when we are one and not one of many, then we may pay 
less attention to polishing our buckles and pipe-claying our belts 
—meantime mere privates are we, for the most part, and we shall 
find it easier to climb by the regulation drill. j 

To conclude. With all that Mr. Ward can say about the 
wisdom of making these bodies of ours as perfect as possible, we 
can heartily agree; but when he calls them the Temple of the 
Highest and associates them with the burnt sacrifice of roast 
beef, we pause and ask ourselves whether there is any conso- 
nance between the two ideas. The blood of beasts is rather a 
survival of the old tribal elemental worship, which stage we 
have outgrown. The long and short of it is that abstinence 
from flesh food is mot asceticism and has no special connection 
with anemia, which is common enough among flesh eaters, and 
every argument that can be put forward in favour of animal 
food on the ground of assimilability, or readiness of response to 
vibration, can be far more effectually applied to cannibalism— 
and what then? Well,if Mr. Ward’s contention that the elimin- 
ation of the unfit is one advantage of a flesh diet, there is just a 
possible solution for the problem of the ‘‘ submerged tenth.” 

As for starving the ego and bringing down the karma of an 
unfit brain for another incarnation, that is one theory—I will 
offer another, and both being without authority the reader can 
take his choice. It is that the ill-health of the civilised world to-day 
is the karma of past infliction of physical pain. Are we going to 
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perpetuate this, life after life, or are we going to set our feet on 
the path, and step by step reach the level where the Great Ones 
stand, freed from bodily as from moral infirmities, strong minds, 
pure hearts in sound bodies, stretching out helping hands for the 
uplifting of the world? That is the ideal which Theosophy sets 
before us. ‘‘ He worships the Gods who imitates Them,” says 
Seneca. 


EpITH WARD. 


SCATTERED SCRAPS OF ANCIENT ATEANTIS 


Ill. 


WE have already observed that Celtic symbols are curiously 
similar to those of races separated from them geographically. 
We have noted traces of civilisation among those peoples who 
have passed like morning mist, of whom history knows nothing, 
save that which may be laboriously pieced together by means of 
the conclusions deduced from the study of such relics as they 
have left to us. 

We have found hints at secret teachings; hints of wisdom 
difficult of attainment even by the earnest student, and for ever 
veiled from the careless and superficial. 

The more closely we study the matter, the more obvious it 
becomes that initiatory rites have been practised, not only among 
civilised nations of the past, such as the Greeks and Egyptians, 
but that they linger yet, though in a distorted form, among 
present-day savages. 

Let us now consider what evidence there is that the rearers 
of these ancient buildings and cairns venerated fire. Every- 
where we find traces of reverence for this great symbol; traces 
of a belief in the efficacy of fire rites. Fire, water and corn are 
linked in a trinity in all traditions of ancient symbolism and 
ancient rites, 
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There is a legend, quoted by Mr. G. Petrie,* to the effect 
that when St. Patrick arrived at Tara Hill, Leogaire the king 
was celebrating fire rites; the saint gave great offence by kind- 
ling the Paschal fire at a time when all fire should have been 
extinguished. 

Upon p. 6 of the same work an account will be found of the 
Beltein fire, which is kindled to this day in Ireland, through 
which cattle are driven. 

It may be said that these are trivial things; but when we 
find this custom of extinguishing and re-kindling the fire among 
the Natchez Indians, as we find it in the Feast of the First 
Fruits, the matter gains inimportance. In this Natchez harvest 
rite are comprised ceremonies of fasting, bathing, the drinking 
of a sacred drink by the chief and his wife, and the forming of 
the people into a crescent, while the priest kindles the new fire 
at dawn. All household fires have been previously extinguished, 
and they are re-kindled at the sacred flame, which is produced by 
friction. Sacred fire all over the world has been, and is, thus 
produced. The Scottish ‘‘ need fire”’ is so kindled. 

The Creek Indians also have their fire rites; these people 
are said to possess a common origin with the Natchez, Chicka- 
saws and Choctaws.t In the account of them given by W. 
Bartram, it is stated that they also practise the Busque, or First 
Fruit Feast. The author, after noting that they are not the 
people who reared the pyramidal mounds, tetragon terraces and 
cubicon yards found in their country, mentions that they do 
homage to the sun as a symbol, and venerate fire with rites which 
he could not understand. He states that they keep an eternal 
fire in the Great Rotunda; while at the Busque household fire is 
extinguished and re-kindled by friction. Mr. Bartram proceeds : 
“The spiral fire on the hearth or floor of the Rotunda is very 
curious ; it seems to light up in a flame of itself at the appointed 
time, but how this is done I know not” (p. 29). The method of 
making fire at the Busque is as follows: four logs are arranged 


* G. Petrie, The History and Antiquities of Tava Hill, p. 30. Dublin; 1839. 


t See American Ethnological Society’s Transactions, vol. iii., Part I., Article I. New 
York ; 1853. 
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in the form of a cross, which is placed in the centre of a square ; 
the new fire is then made in the centre of the cross. 

If we leave the consideration of America and pass to Aus- 
tralia, we shall find that fire plays a part in initiatory ceremonies. 

Each candidate takes some of the “‘ magic fire” when he 
enters the bush, in order that he may kindle therefrom the fire of 
his probation.* 

With regard to the driving of cattle through the Beltine 
fire, not only is the same custom found in Bretagne, but it is also 
practised among the Zulus. 

The Breton rite deserves a little fuller consideration. 

Among various objects unearthed in the excavations at the 
Bassenno, was a small bronze figure of anox. Mr. Milnt believes 
the Gaul of the Bassenno to have combined Celtic and Roman 
worship; he also holds the opinion that the bronze ox found in 
the mound was a representation of a sacred symbol common in 
Egyptian symbolism. It is therefore possible that a worship in 
which the bull was asymbol was once practised at the Bassenno. 
There is also some evidence that such symbolism was used in 
connection with Welsh Druidism, as for example the oxen of Hu. 
Now this worship has been Christianised in the Breton rite of 
St. Carnelys’ ox; St. Cornelius, or, as he is called in Bretagne, 
St. Carnelys, is the patron of cattle. At midnight the peasants 
lead a procession churchwards, obtain water from St. Carnelys’ 
sacred well and pour it upon the beasts. The same people light 
the fire of the sun at the summer solstice and drive their cattle 
through it, as at the Irish Beltine, and in the Zulu rite. 

The Rev. J. Lenigan{ quotes St. Patrick as asserting that 
the Irish venerated both fire and sacred wells. Doubt has been 
cast on the very existence of the Irish patron saint; but the 
legend has sprung from some source, whether that source be a 
saint or a mere sinner. Vallancey, who is also quoted by the 
above author, connects the Irish Dagh-dae with the sun; he 
links Irish legends with the East, by asserting the Irish Ogh or 


* See Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xiii., p. 432 et seg. Mr. Howitt 
on. Australian Initiations. 


+ Excavations at Carnac, J. Miln. Edinburgh; 1877. 
} Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 226. Dublin; 1829 
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Occa to be identical with the Yoga of the Brahmans. On the 
other hand, as we have seen, the Irish rites are also found west- 
ward; and the Iroquois name for the Supreme Essence, Mani- 
Tiou, has been compared with the ancient Irish Ti-Mor, or He 
Who Is. 

There is a curious legend to be found in The Book of Leinster, 
a MS. of the twelfth century, to the effect that after the landing 
of the Nemidians, the second colony after the Deluge, a Druid, 
Midhe by name, lighted the first fire in Meath. The colony paid 
him and his successors tribute for the privilege of lighting their 
fire annually from the original flame. For a long time Meath 
is said to have held the prerogative of kindling this fire for the 
whole of Erin. 

I question whether in this case the fire is not allegorical ; 
whether this fire of the Druid was not the establishment in 
Meath of a centre of learning and initiatory rites. 

Miss Beaufort, to whose work I am already indebted, makes 
special mention of the traces of Fire and Sun rites in Ireland. 
All Hallow’s Eve is dedicated to Sahn or the Sun. We find also 
the Heap of the Sun, the Altar of the Sun, the House of Baal, 
the Hill of the Sun, and the Harbour of the Sun, the last being 
the ancient name for the Harbour of Waterford. The Beltein 
fires are still credited with the power of purifying and preserv- 
ing. The fire of St. Bridget, in Kildare, is said to have been 
kept alight until 1220, when it was extinguished, to be afterwards 
re-lighted and tended until the reign of Henry VIII. Miss 
Beaufort speculates as to the personality of St. Bridget, advanc- 
ing the theory that she was a Druidess who was converted by 
St. Patrick. There is also the possibility that the Bridgidine 
nuns were confounded with the Bredghidh an Daghda, or 
Daughters of Fire, women of high birth, who are said to have 
been venerated in Scotland and Ireland as the successors of the 
Druidic vestals. Their office was to tend the perpetual fire. 
This fire was, according to Cambrensis, kept burning night and 
day in the Kildare fire house. Among the tales collected by Mr. 
Campbell in the Western Highlands of Scotland,* occurs one 
entitled “‘ The Rider of Grianaig,’’ Grian being the sun. One of 


4 See Popular Tales of the Western Islands, vol. iii., p. 23. 
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Mr. Campbell’s collectors, Dewar, an old workman employed by 
the Duke of Argyll, informed him that popular tradition asserted 
the Druids to have given the name of Beul to their god|; another 
belief in the Highlands was to the effect that they sold “ holy 
fire’’ to the people. The same tradition, it will be perceived, as 
that which is found in Ireland. Since most of these old Highland 
peasants could not read they certainly had not entered the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and there studied The Book of Leinster. 
To this day Scottish children play a game in which they 
stand circle-wise, singing and passing a lighted stick from hand 
to hand. Old Highlanders will raise their bonnets to the rising 
sun; boats are rowed round sunwise, and ropes coiled sunwise. 

Beltane fires burn all over the Highlands on the first of May; 
in the islands of Skye and Mull the need-fire is kindled of oak 
wood and by friction. The number of persons employed to 
kindle this fire is three times three, or three times nine. That 
the fire is considered to be holy is indicated by the fact that if 
one of these persons is guilty of the crimes of theft, murder or 
adultery, the fire is said to be devoid of virtue. If kindled by 
those who are worthy, it is believed to change the nature of 
the strongest poisons—a hint at an alchemical process of the 
soul. 

All over the continent of Europe kindred rites prevail among 
the peasantry; but space forbids entrance upon this subject. 
In the majority of cases the fire is produced by friction ; in some 
places burning wheels or discs are whirled in the air; in Swabia 
this especially kindled fire is spoken of as ‘“‘ the fire of heaven.” 

A point to be noted with regard to all these ceremonies is 
the manner in which they are linked with the corn symbol. 
Corn was an emblem of the Welsh Ceridwen, of the Greek 
Demeter and of the Egyptian Isis. In Scotland cakes are made 
and broken at the Beltane festival, and corn is used in connection 
with most of the European fire rites; cakes and corn play a part 
in the Natchez and Creek ceremonies. The Zufiis use sacred flour 
and sacred ears of corn. Curiously enough they are said to 
attach a special meaning to speckled corn.* In Ireland fruit 
and corn are offered at the festival of the sun and also certain 


* See The Secret Doctrine, vol. ii., p. 665, quoting the testimony of Mr. Cushing. 
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cakes called Barn-break cakes ;* these are made of flour, poppy 
and carraway seed, and stained with saffron. Saffron and poppy 
seeds are used in India and Persia; and the name “ Barn-break ”’ 
is derived by Miss Beaufort from Bairin-Breac, or speckled cake. 
At the ceremony whereat these cakes are offered the people dance 
with torches in their hand and drive the cattle through the fire, 
which is supposed to have the power of purifying and preserving. 

Scanty and superficial as this sketch is, there is here some 
evidence of rites linked to each other in widely distant quarters 
of the globe. We find mounds, symbols and ceremonies which 
are akin in America, in Scotland, in Ireland, in Bretagne, all 
over Europe, and also in Africa, Asia and Australia. We find 
these things welded together by hints of a hidden learning and 
of initiations into a deeper wisdom. The initiations, however 
distorted they may be, exist all over the globe; secrecy is one of 
their features, as Mr. Cushing and Mr. Howitt testify; they also 
exercise a good moral influence over the people, even where the 
rites are obviously grotesque and degraded from their original 
standing. 

Above all, we find strong evidences of former civilisation, of 
great architectural skill, apparently wielded by giants; and of 
a common religious worship which is even crystallised in some 
of the rites of the Christian Church, as in the case of St. 
Carnelys’ ox, the fire of Bridget and the Paschal fire of the 
Catholics. 

In the face of this evidence we are surely compelled to pause 
and re-consider some of the generally accepted theories as to 
our ancestors. If we do this, I believe we shall find ourselves to 
be confronted by difficulties which only the solutions offered by 
Theosophic literature can solve. 


I. Hooper. 


* See Beaufort’s Essay. 
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ON SOME DIFFICULTIES OF [ia 
INNER LIFE 


Every one who sets himself in earnest to the living of the Inner 
Life encounters certain obstacles at the very beginning of the 
pathway thereto, obstacles which repeat themselves in the expe- 
rience of each, having their basis in the common nature of men. 
To each wayfarer they seem new and peculiar to himself, and 
hence give rise to a feeling of personal discouragement which 
undermines the strength needed for their surmounting. If it 
were understood that they form part of the common experience of 
aspirants, that they are always encountered and constantly over- 
climbed, it may be that some cheer would be brought to the cast- 
down neophyte by the knowledge. The grasp of a hand in the 
darkness, the sound of a voice that says: ‘‘ Fellow-traveller, I 
have trodden where you tread and the road is practicable ”»— 
these things bring help in the night-time, and such a help-bringer 
this article would fain be. 

One of these difficulties was put to me some time ago by a 
friend and fellow-wayfarer in connection with some counsel given 
as to the purification of the body. He did not in any way 
traverse the statement made, but said with much truth and 
insight that for most of us the difficulty lay more with the Inner 
Man than with his instruments; that for the most of us the 
bodies we had were quite sufficiently good, or, at the worst, 
needed.a little tuning, but that there was a desperate need for 
the improvement of the man himself. For the lack of sweet 
music, the musician was more to blame than his instrument, and 
if he could be reached and improved his instrument might pass 
muster. It was capable of yielding much better tones than those 
produced from it at present, but those tones depended on the 
fingers that pressed the keys. Said my friend pithily and some- 
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what pathetically : ‘‘I can make my body do what I want; the 
difficulty is that J do not want.” 

Here is a difficulty that every serious aspirant feels. The 
improving of the man himself is the chief thing that is needed, 
and the obstacle of his weakness, his lack of will and of tenacity 
of purpose, is a far more obstructive one than can be placed in 
our way by the body. There are many methods known to all of 
us by which we can build up bodies of a better type if we want to 
do so, but it is the ‘‘ wanting’ in which»we are deficient. We 
have the knowledge, we recognise the expediency of putting it 
into practice, but the impulse to do so is lacking. Our root- 
difficulty lies in our inner nature; it is inert, the wish to move 
is absent; it is not that the external obstacles are insurmount- 
able, but that the man himself lies supine and has no mind to 
climb over them. This experience is being continually repeated 
by us; there seems to be a want of attractiveness in our ideal; 
it fails to draw us; we do not wish to realise it, even though we 
may have intellectually decided that its realisation is desirable. 
It stands before us like food before a man who is not hungry; it 
is certainly very good food and he may be glad of it to-morrow, 
but just now he has no craving for it, and prefers to lie basking 
in the sunshine rather than to get up and take possession of it. 

The problem resolves itself into two questions: Why do I 
not want that which I see, as a rational being, is desirable, pro- 
ductive of happiness? What can I do to make myself want that 
which I know to be best for myself and for the world? The 
spiritual teacher who could answer these questions effectively 
would do a far greater service to many than one who is only 
reiterating constantly the abstract desirability of ideals that we 
all acknowledge, and the imperative nature of obligations that we 
all admit—and disregard. The machine is here, not wholly ill- 
made ; who can place his finger on the lever, and make tt go? 

The first question must be answered by such an analysis of 
self-consciousness as may explain this puzzling duality, the not 
desiring that which we yet see to be desirable. We are wont to 
say that self-consciousness is a unit, and yet, when we turn our 
attention inwards, we see a bewildering multiplicity of “I’s,”’ 
and are stunned by the clamour of opposing voices, all coming 
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apparently from ourselves. Now consciousness—and _ self-con- 
sciousness is only consciousness drawn into a definite centre 
which receives and sends out—is a unit, and if it appears in the 
outer world as many, it is not because it has lost its unity, but 
because it presents itself there through different media. We 
speak glibly of the vehicles of consciousness, but perhaps do not 
always bear in mind what is implied in the phrase. Ifa current 
from a galvanic battery be led through several series of different 
materials, its appearance in the outer world will vary with each 
wire. Ina platinum wire it may appear as light, in an iron one 
as heat, round a bar of soft iron as magnetic energy, led into a 
solution as a power that decomposes and recombines. One 
single energy is present, yet many modes of it appear, for the 
manifestation of life is always conditioned by its forms, and 
as consciousness works in the causal, mental, astral, or phy- 
sical body, the resulting ‘‘I’’ presents very different characteris- 
tics. According to the vehicle which, for the time being, it is 
vitalising, so will be the conscious “I.” If it is working in the 
astral body, it will be the ‘‘1”’ of the senses; if in the mental, it 
will be the “I” of the intellect. By illusion, blinded by the 
material that enwraps it, it identifies itself with the craving of 
the senses, the reasoning of the intellect, and cries, ‘‘I want,”’ 
“I think.” The nature which is developing the germs of bliss 
and knowledge is the eternal Man, and is the root of sensations 
and thoughts; but these sensations and thoughts themselves are 
only the transitory activities in his outer bodies, set up by the con- 
tact of his life with the outer life, of the Self with the not-self. 
He makes temporary centres for his life in one or other of these 
bodies, lured by the touches from without that awaken his 
activity, and working in these he identifies himself with them. 
As his evolution proceeds, as he himself developes, he gradually 
discovers that these physical, astral, mental centres are his in- 
struménts, not himself; he sees them as parts of the “‘not-self” 
that he has temporarily attracted into union with himself—as he 
might take up a pen or a chisel—he draws himself away from 
them, recognising and using them as the tools they are, knows 
himself to be life, not form; bliss, not desire; knowledge, not 
thought ; and then first is conscious of unity, then alone finds 
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peace. While the consciousness identifies itself with forms, it 
appears to be multiple; when it identifies itself as life it stands 
forth as one. 

The next important fact for us is that, as H. P. B. pointed 
out, consciousness, at the present stage of evolution, has its 
centre normally in the astral body. Consciousness learns to 
know by its capacity of sensation, and sensation belongs to the 
astral body. We sensate; that is, we recognise contact with 
something which is not ourselves, something which arouses in us 
pleasure, or pain, or the neutral point between. The life of sen- 
sation is the greater part of the life of the majority. For those 
below the average, the life of sensation is the whole life. Fora 
few advanced beings the life of sensation is transcended. The 
vast majority occupy the various stages which stretch between 
the life of sensation, of mixed sensation and emotion and 
thought in diverse proportions, of emotion and thought also in 
diverse proportions. In the life that is wholly of sensation 
there is no multiplicity of ‘“‘I’s” and therefore no conflict; in 
the life that has transcended sensation there is an Inner Ruler, 
Immortal, and there is no conflict; but in all the ranges between 
there are manifold ‘‘ I’s ” and between them conflict. 

" Let us consider the life of sensation as found in the savage 
of low development. There is an “I,” passionate, craving, 
fierce, grasping, when aroused to activity. But there is no con- 
flict, save with the world outside his physical body. With that 
he may war, but inner war he knows not. He does what he 
wants, without questionings beforehand or remorse afterwards ; 
the actions of the body follow the promptings of desire, and the 
mind does not challenge, nor criticise, nor condemn. It merely 
pictures and records, storing up materials for future elaboration. 
Its evolution is forwarded by the demands made upon it by the 
“IT” of sensations to exert its energies for the gratification of 
that imperious “I.” It is driven into activity by these prompt- 
ings of desire, and begins to work on its store of observations 
and remembrances, thus evolving a little reasoning faculty and 
planning beforehand for the gratification of its master. In this 
way it developes intelligence, but the intelligence is wholly sub- 
ordinated to desire, moves under its orders, is the slave of passion. 
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It shows no separate individuality, but is merely the willing tool 
of the tyrannous desire “I.” 

Contest only begins when, after a long series of experiences, 
the Eternal Man has developed sufficient mind to review and 
balance up, during his life in the lower mental world between 
death and birth, the results of his earthly activities. He then 
marks off certain experiences as resulting in more pain than plea- 
sure, and comes to the conclusion that he will do well to avoid 
their repetition ; he regards them with repulsion and engraves that 
repulsion on his mental tablets, while he similarly engraves 
attraction on other experiences that have resulted in more plea- 
sure than pain. When he returns to earth, he brings this record 
with him, as an inner tendency of his mind, and when the desire 
‘TI’ rushes towards an attractive object, recommencing a course 
of experiences that have led to suffering, he interposes a feeble 
protest, and another ‘‘I’’—consciousness working as mind— 
makes itself felt and heard as regarding these experiences with 
repulsion, and objecting to being dragged through them. The 
protest is so weak and the desire so strong that we can scarcely 
speak of a contest; the desire ‘‘I,” long enthroned, rushes 
over the weakly-protesting rebel, but when the pleasure is over 
and the painful results follow, the ignored rebel lifts his voice 
again in a querulous “I told you so,” and this is the first sting 
of remorse. As life succeeds life the mind asserts itself more 
and more, and the contest between the desire ‘‘I” and the 
thought ‘‘ I” grows fiercer and fiercer, and the agonised cry of 
the Christian mystic: ‘‘I find another law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind,” is repeated in the 
experience of every evolving Man. The war grows hotter and 
hotter as, during the devachanic life, the decisions of the Man are 
more and more strongly impressed on the mind, appearing as innate 
ideas in the subsequent birth, and lending strength to the thought 
‘*T,” which, withdrawing itself from the passions and emotions, 
regards them as outside itself, and repudiates their claim to con- 
trol it. But the long inheritance of the past is on the side of the 
monarch it would discrown, and bitter and many-fortuned is the 
war. Consciousness, in its out-going activities, runs easily into 
the worn channels of the habits of many lives; on the other 
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hand, it is diverted by the efforts of the Man to take control and 
to turn it into the channels hewn out by his reflections. His 
will determines the line of the consciousness-forces working in 
his higher vehicles, while habit largely determines the direction 
of those working in the desire-body. The will, guided by the 
clear-eyed intelligence, points to the lofty ideal that is seen asa 
fit object of attainment; the desire-nature does not want to reach 
it, is lethargic before it, seeing no beauty that it should desire it, 
nay, is often repelled by the austere outlines of its grave and 
chastened dignity. ‘‘ The difficulty is that I do not want.” We 
do not want to do that which, in our higher moments, we have 
resolved to do. The lower “I” is moved by the attraction of 
the moment rather than by the recorded results of the past 
that sway the higher, and the real difficulty is to make ourselves 
feel that the lethargic, or the clamorous, ‘‘I” of the lower 
nature is not the true “I.” 

How is this difficulty to be overcome? How is it possible 
to make that which we know to be the higher to be the habitual 
self-conscious ‘‘ I” ? 

Let no one be discouraged if here it be said that this change 
is a matter of growth, and cannot be accomplished in a moment. 
The human Self cannot, by a single effort, rise to manhood from 
childhood, any more than a body can change from infancy to 
maturity in a night. Ifthe statement of the law of growth bring 
a sense of chill when we regard it as an obstacle in the way of 
our wish for sudden perfection, let us remember that the other 
side of the statement is that growth is certain, that it cannot 
be ultimately prevented, and that if law refuses a miracle it 
on the other hand gives security. Moreover, we can quicken 
growth, we can afford the best possible conditions for it, and then 
rely on the law for our result. Let us then consider the means 
we can employ for hastening the growth we see to be needed, for 
transferring the activity of consciousness from the lower to the 
higher. 

' The first thing to realise is that the desire-nature is not our 
Self, but an instrument fashioned by the Self for its own using ; 
and next that it is a most valuable instrument, and is merely 
being badly used. Desire, emotion, is the motive power in us, 
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and stands ever between the thought and the action. Intellect 
sees, but it does not move, and a man without desires and emo- 
tions would be a mere spectator of life. The Self must have 
evolved some of its loftiest powers ere it can forego the use of 
the desires and emotions; for aspirants the question is how to 
use them instead of being used by them, how to discipline them, 
not how to destroy. We would fain ‘“‘ want” to reach the 
highest, since without this wanting we shall make no progress 
at all. Weare held back by wanting to unite ourselves with 
objects transitory, mean and narrow; cannot we push ourselves 
forward by wanting to unite ourselves with the permanent, the 
noble and the wide? Thus musing, we see that what we need is 
to cultivate the emotions, and direct them in a way that will 
purify and ennoble the character. The basis of all emotions on 
the side of progress is love, and this is the power which we must 
cultivate. George Eliot well said: ‘‘ The first condition of 
human goodness is something to love; the second, something to 
reverence.” Now reverence is only love directed to a superior, 
and the aspirant should seek one more advanced than himself to 
whom he can direct his love and reverence. Happy the man 
who can find such a one when he seeks, for such finding gives 
him the most important condition for turning emotion from a 
retarding force into a lifting one, and for gaining the needed 
power to “‘want’’ that which he knows to be the best. We 
cannot love without seeking to please, and we cannot reverence 
without taking joy in the approval of the one we revere. Hence 
comes a constant stimulus to improve ourselves, to build up 
character, to purify the nature, to conquer all in us that is base, 
to strive after all that is worthy. We find ourselves quite spon- 
taneously ‘‘wanting”’ to reach a high ideal, and the great motive 
power is sent along the channels hewn out for it by the mind. 
There is no way of utilising the desire-nature more certain and 
more effective than the making of such a tie, the reflection in the 
lower world of that perfect bond which links the disciple to the 
Master. 

Another useful way of stimulating the desire-nature as a lift- 
ing force is to seek the company of any who are more advanced 
in the spiritual life than we are ourselves. It is not necessary 
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that they should teach us orally, or indeed talk to us at all. 
Their very presence is a benediction, harmonising, raising, in- 
spiring. To breathe their atmosphere, to be encircled by their 
magnetism, to be played on by their thoughts—these things 
ennoble us, unconsciously to ourselves. We value words too 
highly, and depreciate unduly the subtler silent forces of the 
Self, which, “‘ sweetly and mightily ordering all things,” create 
within the turbulent chaos of our personality the sure bases of 
peace and truth. 

Less potent, but still sure, is the help that may be gained by 
reading any book that strikes a noble note of life, whether by 
lifting up a great ideal, or presenting an inspiring character for 
our study. Such books as the Bhagavad Gitdi, The Voice of the 
Silence, Light on the Path, The Imitation of Christ, are among the 
most powerful of such aids to the desire-nature. We are apt to 
read too exclusively for knowledge, and lose the moulding force 
that lofty thought on great ideals may exercise over our emotions. 
It is a useful habit to read every morning a few sentences from 
some such book as those named above, and to carry these sen- 
tences with us through the day, thus creating around us an 
atmosphere that is protective to ourselves and beneficial to all 
with whom we come into contact. 

Another absolutely essential thing is daily meditation—a 
quiet half-hour in the morning, ere the turmoil of the day begins, 
during which we deliberately draw ourselves away from the 
lower nature, recognise it as an instrument and not our self, 
centre ourselves in the highest consciousness we can reach, and 
feel it as our real self. ‘‘ That which is Being, Bliss and Know- 
ledge, thatamI. Life, Love and Light, that am I.” For our 
essential nature is divine, and the effort to realise it helps its 
growth and manifestation. Pure, passionless, peaceful, it is 
“‘the Star that shines within,’ and that Star is our Self. We 
cannot yet steadily dwell in the Star, but as we try daily to 
rise to it, some gleam of its radiance illumines the illusory “I” 
made of the shadows amid which we live. To this ennobling 
and peace-giving contemplation of our divine destiny we may 
fitly rise by worshipping with the most fervent devotion of 
which we are capable—if we are fortunate enough to feel such 
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devotion—the Father of the worlds and the Divine Man whom 
we reverence as Master. Resting on that Divine Man as the 
Helper and Lover of all who seek to rise—call Him Buddha, 
Christ, Shri Krishna, Master, what we will—we may dare to 
raise our eyes to the ONE from Whom we come to Whom we 
go, and in the confidence of realised sonship murmur, ‘I and 
the Father are One,” ‘“‘I am That.” 


ANNIE BESANT. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


JOACHIM DE FLORE’S “AGE OF Ti. 


As Joachim de Flore knelt in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
on Mount Tabor, an angel came to him and expounded to his 
understanding the whole scheme of the Apocalypse and showed 
him the Church which is to come, “ that great city descending 
out of heaven from God,” and there was no temple therein, “‘ for 
the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. 
And there shall be no night there. . . . I, Jesus, have sent 
mine angel to testify unto you thesethings. I am the bright and 
morning star.” 

And as the angel unrolled for him the mystic tradition of the 
past, he sees unfolding before his mind the future of spiritual 
things, the fate of the temporal Church and the disintegration of 
the Holy See. He sees that the last times of the Church will 
find one Order alone remaining, the genuine ‘‘ Contemplatives ” 
after the Order of St. John, as it is written: ‘‘If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” For the entire suc- 
cession of St. Peter, who represents Faith, will have exhausted 
itself in the conflict with Antichrist. This order of the Contem- 
platives or ‘‘ Spiritales”’ he sees prefigured by Jesus himself and 
already existing in the germ. 

Joachim de Flore is the representative at the end of the 
twelfth century of the line of Hermit-Saints, who had lived for 
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at least four centuries before his time in Southern Italy and 
Sicily, and had kept up a constant connection with the monastic 
prophets of Arabia and Egypt, illustrating in their own lives the 
lives of the Fathers of the Desert. 

Joachim was deeply versed in monastic lore, he had read 
Erigena and his version of The Celestial Hierarchy, he had studied 
The City of God and absorbed its spirit ; he is penetrated with the 
mystic fervour of the early anchorites, for ‘‘of such was the 
Church of the first believers in Christ, as now the monks en- 
deavour and desire to be,” he says with St. Jerome.* ‘‘ The 
hermit will reunite all men,’—and this is the keynote of his life 
and work. 

He was afflicted with a veritable nostalgia of solitude— 

**O beata solitudo 
O sola beatitudo,” 
and he pores over the works of Cassian, the great recluse, called 
Joannes Eremita, who had lived with the hermit monks in Egypt 
in the fourth century, and who collected the ‘ Instructions” of 
the ancient Egyptian Abbots, Nestero, Piammon, Theodore 
and others, with the rule of St. Basil and the sayings and maxims 
of many “of whom the world was not worthy, wandering in 
deserts and mountains and in dens and in caves of the earth.” 

To these, and to such as these, he proclaims that the third 
revelation is given in advance, ‘“‘in primitius contemplatioms,” 
by the Holy Spirit, whose word is the Third Testament or 
Eternal Gospel, superior to the New as the New is superior to 
the Old Testament. When this Gospel is read as an open book 
by all men the Third Age of Love will have come, which is the 
Age of the Spirit, a timeless age, when symbols will be no more. 
It is the letter which killeth, he repeats, the Spirit giveth life. 
‘It is the Spirit which quickeneth, and it shall come like a con- 
suming fire.’’+ 

This third Gospel is already written, he says, and the Third 
Age is already with us. The Age of Faith is past and the time 


* De Script. Eccles. 


+ ‘(Et in aduétu spus. s. clarificatus est ignis qui de celo descendit spiiale 
significat intellectu. Ipse est enim ignis qui vorat et cdsumit hec oia,” p. 103. 
Divini Vatis Abbatis Joachim, Liber Concordie novi ac veteris Testamenti, Venice; 1519. 
See also E. Gebhart, L'Italie Mystique. Paris ; 1890, 
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is even now at hand when knowledge shall be born as a new day 
and the redemption of man shall come by the power of reason 
made perfect; then all men shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make them free. ‘‘ What profits the name of Christ,’ he 
says, ‘‘ where the power is wanting? The vicegerents of Christ 
care nothing in these latter times for the incense, they seek only 
the gold. The Church can and could retire into solitude, lead a 
spiritual life, abide in communion with Christ her bridegroom ; 
and through her love to Him, she would become mistress of the 
world and perhaps no longer have to pay quit-rent!” He com- 
plains of the deification of the Church of Rome. “ Their guilty 
mistake is in this, that they bid men visit the holy material 
temple, when the truth is that in every place every Christian is a 
temple of God if he leads a good life.” 

‘“‘For the priests who serve the Eucharist act impiously 
against the law of Christ, if they think that it is their prayer and 
not their life which makes the sacrament, and that the solemn 
ceremony alone is necessary and not the merit of the priest.”* 

The three epochs of the Concordia correspond with the 
three ages of St. Augustine, of Erigena, of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, and with the three stages of Plato, #.e., purification, 
illumination and vision (éromreia), 

The first age saw the shining of the stars, the second the 
whitening of the dawn, the third shall see the glory of the day. 
The first epoch is that of knowledge, the second of goodness, the 
third of perfect reason. The first is trial, the second action, 
and the third contemplation.t 

The characteristic of the first is Fear, of the second Faith, 
of the third Love. The third age is the age of the Holy Spirit, 
who is Liberty, and who instructs the spiritual mind alone (that 
is the mystic mind, mysticus intellectus).¢ 

Compare this with Erigena, who considered himself the 
most faithful transmitter of the Johannine tradition: ‘‘ The soul 
will only truly possess God by its communion with the Holy 
Spirit.’’§ 


* St. Jerome, Comment. on Sophonias. + Concord., Lib, v., cap. 84. 


t Concord., Tract. I., cap. viii. § Comment. in Evangel. Joan. 
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And again: ‘‘ The new Church of the Apocalypse is the 
Eternal Church; and already in their earthly life Christians of 
the contemplative orders have penetrated into this higher 
Church and partake of the ideal spirituality of a heavenly life. 

° God opens to ‘Contemplatives’ the new Jerusalem, he 
raises them from the Church of the Word to the Church of the 
Spirit.’’* 

Here, then, in the ideas of Erigena, ‘the subtlest meta- 
physician of the age,” is the source of Joachim’s Concordia, and 
‘that most infamous book, The Eternal Gospel,” and through 
Erigena we are led back to the agonies of the Apocalypse 
described in St. Augustine’s City of God. 

‘For this is the Church of the Faith, and that shall be the 
Church of direct contemplation; the one is in the time of pil- 
grimage, the other of eternal rest; one is on the journey, the 
other in the fatherland. One is good but still unhappy, the 
other shall be better and blessed indeed. t 

Here are the same expressions, the same dream: but who 
will venture to charge this Saint with the ‘deadly Manichee- 
ism,’’t for which Joachim was condemned and which made 
Erigena unbearable to the later Church. Yet St. Augustine’s 
Platonism was grafted upon his early Manicheeism—that singu- 
larly charming heresy, ‘“‘more condemned yet more vital than 
any other; Emperors have hunted it to death in vain, and it 
reappears in the Middle Ages menacing the Church at its 
moment of greatest power.” 

“Who can say it is dead to-day?” continues the Abbé 
Bongaud in his Life of St. Monica, ‘‘ Who can say that there 
are not to-day secret societies who can trace their origin back 
in unbroken succession to Mani himself? Yet what is more 
ridiculous than to say that there are two principles that are 
eternal yet irreconcilable ?”’ 

What indeed, yet the Church complains that Erigena was 
so carried away by the beauty and charm of ancient Pagan learn- 


* John Scot Erigena, Exposit. sup. Hievarch, Eccles. S. Dionysii, Lib, ii., Prol. 
(Migne). 

+ De Civi. Dei, xx., from Gebhart, p. 58. 

t Brewer’s Monumenta Franciscana, Preface. ‘ Master of the Rolls” Series, 
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ing that “he lost sight of the fundamental truth [!] of Christianity, 
i.¢., the essential difference of Creator and creature, and that 
mind and matter are eternally two.”* This appears to the un- 
learned to be painfully like Manicheeism, which may after all be 
worth studying, for the Abbé Bongaud says it was ‘‘at once a 
philosophy, a theology, a religion anda cult, with the perspective 
of a perfect and complete reform. . . To add to these quali- 
fications it had the charm of a system of successive and mys- 
terious initiations, for it was a secret society. . . . Thus, in 
advancing to these initiations the reason never lost its indepen- 
dence for none claimed authority over it, ‘that terrible autho- 
rity of the Church’; as St. Augustine used then to say, ‘ You 
need only believe, as you liked, step by step.’+ So a thousand 
years before Luther the liberty of private examination had 
been made a dogma! ”’} 

But Joachim de Flore, the Apostle of Mystical Love, brushes 
away all such subtleties and discussions. ‘‘ The truth which 
remains hidden to the wise, is revealed to babes; dialectic closes 
that which is open, obscures that which is clear; it is the mother 
of useless talk, of rivalries and blasphemy. Learning does not 
edify, and it may destroy, as is proved by the scribes of the 
Church, swollen with pride and arrogance, who by dint of 
reasoning fall into heresy.’’§ 

And the ultimate logical issue of all this science of mystical 
Love is the purest pantheism: ‘‘ Our life is the Life of God in 
us,” says Erigena, following Maximus the monk (called the 
Confessor), who is the link between Erigena and the Areopagite. 

‘It is further the most perfect work of Love and its activity 
to bring about such an habitual interchange of limits, qualities 
and names. Faith is the foundation, but Love is the fulfilment. 
Love is the experience of a transport towards God, the beloved 
object; it cannot rest until the whole is united to the whole, until 
the whole is loved in and embraced by the whole.” || 

* J. Alzog (M.D., Prof. Theol.), Manual of Universal Church History, vol. ii., 
Pp. 300 (Freiburg). 

+ Confessions, Lib., iii., cap. vi. 

{ Histoire de Sainte Monique, par l'Abbé Bongaud, p. 190. Paris; 1873. 


§ Comment in Apoc., P. Sabatier, Life of St. Francis. London; 1894. 
|| Schol. on Gregory Nazianzen. 
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And in The Celestial Hierarchy we find this: ‘‘ Every divine 
illumination goes forth lovingly under various forms and also 
unifies the things illuminated,”’* for the origin of. which ideas 
some writers refer to Plato’s Symposium : ‘‘ (Love) is the Mediator 
who spans the chasm which divides them, and in him all is bound 
together and through him the arts of the prophets and the priest, 
their sacrifices and mysteries and charms and all prophecy and 
incantation find their way.’’t 

“ As fire converts into itself those things upon which it has 
power, so our Lord as a consuming fire transforms us into his 
own likeness’ (St. Dionysius.) These and such like quotations 
have no meaning except in the light of pantheism and in con- 
nection with the doctrine of absorption. They might be 
multiplied indefinitely from Catholic mystics of every century, 
and the principle underlying them is only execrated when it is 
amplified or derived in any way from a wider system of meta- 
physics, pointing to a definite expansion of the consciousness 
and the intensification of the individuality. St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, one of the four great Doctors of the East (389 A.D.), 
says himself: ‘‘ From desire are we raised to purification and 
from hence further to likeness with God, and lastly we arrive to 
converse familiarly with God and know Him more perfectly by 
union. Then when we are made Deiform doth the true and 
natural God converse familiarly with those who by Grace are 
called Gods; infusing the Divine lightnings of His knowledge in 
us as every one is purified.” } 

Speaking of the lives of the monks in his day, St. Gregory 
says: “‘ These are they who live deliciously, by refusing delights; 
and meanly for the sake of heavenly things; who are out of the 
flesh yet in the flesh.’’§ 

The Order then of the Third Age will consist of the elect 
“who mount the last steps and descend to teach others,’’|| and 
its Rule will be one which might well fire the imagination of any 


* Cel. Hievarch., cap.i. Parker: London; 1897. 

t Jowett’s Plato, vol. ii., p. 54. London; 1875. 

t Nicetas, Comm. on St. G. N. concerning Divine Contemplation, Orat. 42. 
§ Adv. Julian., Orat. 9. 

|| Cass., Collat. Pat., xix., cap. 9. 
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who seek for spiritual freedom. It will be the Rule of St. Basil, 
whose means of grace are simple and contained in one sentence. 
‘‘Contemplation and the earnest doing of duty.’’* 


A. L. B. HARDCASTLE. 


“THE GOD WITHIN” 


PROLOGUE 


It was characteristic of Esther that her pleasures always came 
to her in the form of temptation; not that evil was the desire 
of her soul, but rather that the desire of her soul became for her 
evil in the hour when it was within her grasp. 

It had always been so. Esther well remembered how long 
it had taken to hoard her weekly penny till she had acquired the 
shilling necessary for the acquisition of a musical box with four 
tunes and a view of the Crystal Palace, which was the desire of 
her five-year-old eyes ; and how upon the very day on which the 
twelfth penny had been added to the other eleven, Archie’s lop- 
eared rabbit had been suddenly smitten by the hand of Death. 
And from that hour the acquisition of the musical box had 
become for Esther evil, the renunciation of the same her highest 
good! Not, be it understood, because in the presence of the 
rabbit’s grim visitor she learned the vanity of earthly joys (indeed 
the musical box was highly necessary to the pomp and circum- 
stance of the funeral), but because a voice within, that was more 
than five years old, though Esther did not know it, urged that 
Archie wanted another rabbit ; and a voice from without, in the 
person of the greengrocer’s boy, proffered one with pink eyes for 
the sum of one shilling. 

The voices gained the day, and the defunct rabbit was in- 
terred decently if somewhat quietly; while his successor, wear- 
ing a large crape bow, struggled vehemently in Esther’s arms 


* In Reg. Brev., clxxv, 
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against being forced to typify in person the truth of the old 
saying: ‘‘ Le Rod est mort ; vive le Roi!” 

And so Esther had grown up, and the inner voice had 
gone on speaking, and often she listened and obeyed, and oftener 
she listened and disobeyed, but always she listened; and that, 
too, was characteristic of her. 

To the voices that spoke from without, to unfamiliar creeds 
and catechisms, to prophecies and precepts, she was deaf and 
impervious, for the voice that her soul heard was the voice of 
her Higher Self, and in lives that lay behind her that Self had 
gained control of its vehicles of flesh and of brain-consciousness ; 
control partial indeed and incomplete, but such that in the child 
Esther it strove to do the same. All of which is a digression. 


rE. 


Esther leaned back in her chair and looked from the blue 
legal document in her lap to her sister. 

“It 7s hard for you, dear. I wish . . . . I wish that 
Aunt Mary had left you and Archie something too!”’ 

“Wishing is no good! she ought to have! she knew I was 
engaged and that father is too poor to give me a proper trousseau, 
or to send Archie to Cambridge, though he has a scholarship to 
help! Oh! Essie, what will you do with so much money, it 
seems a lot to spend on oneself, doesn’t it ?” 

“ Does it?” 

Esther’s voice was dreamy and her eyes were gazing into the 
distance, where the pink and white tracery of the orchard stood 
out against the clear spring sky. The voice was speaking to her, 
and as Esther listened, Blanche’s fretful tones blurred the har- 
mony into discord, and a swift mutiny stirred like the spring 
Sehnsucht in her blood. She sat up and listened to her own 
words as she spoke quickly and decidedly. 

“It may be a lot of money, Blanche, but I am going to 
spend it on myself; it is mine to doas I like with, and I am going 
to London to learn to paint. I have never had a chance in life, 
and my turn has come at last. You know how I have dreamed 
and longed and yearned to paint my picture, the picture of my 
vision, and how I have failed again and again for want of lessons 
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in drawing and anatomy. Now my chance has come, and cost 
me what it may, I will do it; I will paint my picture!” ' 
Blanche was silent, struck dumb by the new note of defiance 
in her sister’s voice. 
“Cost what it may, I will paint that picture before I die,” 
repeated Esther, but the challenge in her tones was not for 
Blanche. 


Hi 


‘*Esther! you really are the most tantalising of beings! 
do you realise that we have been engaged for six months, and 
that I have never yet seen the picture ?”’ 

‘No doubt that is a great hardship, but it is one which you 
share with the rest of the world; no one will see it until every- 
one does, and if that is not to be, it will never be seen at all. 
No, Lawrence, indeed you must not! let it alone please, unless 
you really want to make me angry!” 

“Well, if you really mean that I may not see it! But, 
darling, don’t do anything reckless if the picture is not taken ; 
do you realise that the Hanging Committee are half of them 
fools, the other half awfully prejudiced, and the whole lot as 
antiquated as they make them? Of course they ought to take it 
if it is anything like your other work. Esther! why may I not 
see it ?”’ 

The March wind shrieked as it rattled the windows of the 
big bare attic Esther called her studio, the twilight crept about 
the room and left dark shadows in the distant corners, Esther 
shivered and looked round nervously before she answered 
irritably, ‘‘ There is no ‘why’ in the case, my dear boy! why 
should there be? it is merely my whim, and that ought to be 
reason enough for you! ” 

Lawrence Copeland laughed indulgently. ‘‘ Well, then, it 
shall be, Queen Esther! But remember if—I only say «f/—it 
should not be accepted by the Burlington, I claim the right to 
see it and discuss its future with you! Is that granted me?” 

*‘Oh! if you like! I mean, we won’t talk of its not being 
taken, it must and shall be, and then I can die happy.”’ 

Lawrence followed her with his eyes as she moved about 
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the room collecting and cleaning brushes and palettes, and a 
sigh escaped him. Her last words sounded ominously to him, 
though he knew that they were only the commonplace ending 
of her sentence. She looked so frail and thin, her eyes were so 
strangely bright, and her hands, as he had held them in his while 
begging to see the picture, so hot and dry that they seemed to 
throb in his clasp. ‘‘ You are working too hard, dearest,” he 
said anxiously as he rose to go an hour later. 

Esther lived at a boarding house in the dreary region of 
Bloomsbury, but its allurements were not such as to tempt her 
to quit her studio before nine or ten every evening. ‘‘I am quite 
well, dear, don’t worry about me.” Esther spoke gently, the 
love she so rarely expressed in words softening the brilliancy of 
her eyes and the worn lines round her mouth. 

Lawrence stood looking at her, an undefined fear at his 
heart. 

Suddenly he spoke. ‘Esther, are you sure it is worth it ? 
Are you really happy in this life—are you strong enough to live 
it? You are so much alone, darling, shut up for hours in this 
big barn of a place, seeing visions and dreaming dreams, some- 
times I am afraid. ‘ 

Esther broke in passionately: “Afraid! what of?” she 
cried scornfully. ‘‘ Afraid because I am a woman and you think 
I am too weak to do any real work? Afraid that my ‘ visions’ 
are the delusions of my poor, hysterical woman’s brain? Oh! 
don’t try to pacify me by saying you don’t mean that, all you 
men are alike; but if you have the best of it in muscle and 
nerve-power, we have the pull when you come to the subtler 
faculties, those by which are discerned the things invisible.” 

“JT did not say or even imply that woman was inferior to 
man!’’ Lawrence met the brilliant, fevered eyes with grave dis- 


approval in his own. ‘‘ But equally I cannot grant that men 
are always so far behind as you seem to make out.” 
Esther laid a penitent hand upon his coat sleeve. ‘‘ Dearest 


boy! you needn’t be so cross! You weren’t a man always, you 
know. The Ego is sexless and puts on the man or the woman 
according to what it has got to do, as you put on Scotch tweed 
and waders, or frock coat and patent leather, according as you 
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are going salmon-fishing or meaning to walk down Piccadilly, 
and what the Ego has to do is determined by what it has done! 
Viola tout ! so simple and yet so hard for the ‘lords of creation’ 
to grasp! There, I have made you laugh! and now you must 
go, for you have to dress and dine and go to the theatre and all 
the other incubi of the non-Bohemian male, while I who am 
‘only a woman’ and dare to do as I like, shall stay here and 
dream! Auf Wiedersehn !” 


it. 


“THE STUDIO, 
‘*8, WARMSLEY STREET, S.W. 
‘* March 3rd, 189—. 


‘“You have only been gone four hours, Lawrence, two 
hundred and forty minutes! such a little time and yet a whole 
life has gone to pieces in it! HowcanI tell you? how can I? 
and yet I must, for when you come to-morrow I shall not be 
here and you will never see me again in this life. Do not think 
that I am going to kill myself; we, who believe in something 
wider than the heavens and hells of the churches, do not seek 
freedom by escaping the mere flesh prison; no, I am going away 
to work and wait until I have redeemed the time and climbed 
again the steps that I have lost. And now for my story 
in all its mean, pitiful, naked truth, stripped of all that can even 
make you sorry for her whose history it is. I have painted a 
picture. You know something of what that picture has been to 
me though you have never seen it. I called it ‘The God 
within.’ The idea—to me it was a vision—came to me when I 
was quite a child and I made a vow then that I would live to 
give it to the world. I did not know then that one of our greatest 
painters had tried to represent the same subject, I doubt even 
if he had painted his picture when I saw mine first. We were 
poor—you know the old story—but at last money came to me, a 
small sum it is true, but enough to give me the power that was 
lacking to me. I took it all for myself and I came to London. 
You know the rest of the outer side of my story, but you do not 
know the inner truth that has shown me what I really am. For 
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months I worked, but the vision that had been with me often 
from my childish days till I came to London ceased to appear to 
me, and I feared that it had gone for ever and that I must paint 
my picture from memory alone. Imagine then my joy when, on 
the evening that I began my great work, I saw a@ figure clear 
and distinct against the background of the dark red curtain that 
hangs to the right of my easel. Day after day when I began to 
paint it was there, steady and immovable however long the hours 
through which I worked, and it remained with me until the day 
when my picture was finished. My picture! how can I bear the 
bitterness of those two words, now that my eyes have been 
opened and I have seen what I have painted. 

**When you left me just now I turned as usual to uncover the 
object of my worship, for since the picture was finished I have 
done little else than gaze at it, trying dimly to read my own 
strange haunting thoughts about it. To-night I stood as usual 
before the easel, my eyes fixed upon the face that looked at me 
from the canvas, when suddenly the space before the red curtain, 
empty since I had finished my portrait, became filled with light, 
and there, radiant in the glory, was (not the figure I had painted, 
that I saw at a glance) but my vision—the vision I had lost so 
long, the inspiration of my life, ‘ the God within!’ For some 
moments I gazed entranced, then the vision faded, and I turned 
to the picture on the easel! Lawrence! pity me, do not loathe 
me as I loathe myself, the thing that I had painted was a fiend, 
a devil, fierce with malignity, hellish with ever-burning desire. 
I saw it for one instant before I fell senseless by the easel. 

“It is over now; I have no more to do before I leave this 
place for ever. The picture is ripped into shreds, and I have 
burned them all to ashes. My body is very weary, but my spirit 
is once more free. I go to keep it so. Do not say, as I can 
hear you saying, ‘ Poor little Esther! so hard a punishment for 
only putting self before others, as millions do every day!’ 
Remember, J knew better, I have always known! Good-bye. 


‘¢ ESTHER.” 
E. M. GREEN, 
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THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES 


Berore the present number is in the hands of our readers ‘“‘ White 

Lotus Day” will have been observed all over the Theosophical 

world. This day is everywhere regarded as 

India the occasion to keep before our minds the work 

done by H. P. Blavatsky as the devoted pioneer 

of the Theosophical movement, and after the passages from The 

Gita and The Light of Asia have been read, the simple function 

usually closes with a review of her work, and perhaps the personal 

recollections of any of her pupils who may happen to be present. 

At Adyar this year the President-Founder seized the opportunity 

to unveil a life-sized statue of Madame Blavatsky, ‘* modelled,” we 

learn from The Theosophist, ‘‘at the Madras School of Arts, under his 
supervision.” 

Mrs. Besant’s lectures before the last Adyar Convention on 
The Evolution of Life and Form were published last month in India, 
and will shortly be issued in England. Our colleague’s lectures on 
Dhavmah and The Mahabharata are also printed and will be published 
in due course. 


Mrs. BesanT arrived in London on May 6th, and was warmly 
welcomed by our members after her eight months’ absence in 
India. 
Europe In the Blavatsky Lodge we have had three 
lectures during April. ‘ Prayer” was Mr. 
Leadbeater’s subject on April 13th; the lecturer drew a marked dis- 
tinction between the stage of evolution in which a man asks from 
his god for his own personal benefit, and the higher stage wherein 
the man lifts up his whole nature in praise and contemplation of that 
which he recognises as worthy of his reverence. One of his most 
interesting lectures was delivered by Mr. Mead on April 27th, 
on ‘The Isiac Mysteries and the Doctrines of Hermes the 
Thrice-Greatest,” and Mrs. Hooper, on April 2oth, threw out hints 
of a fruitful line of research in Druidic lore and tradition in her 
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“« Traces of Secret Teachings among Early and Primitive Peoples.” 
The published lecture lists of many of the other lodges show that 
our members are extending their Theosophical investigations in 
many directions, as well as following the more direct stream of 
teaching. 

The next Annual Convention of the European Section will be 
held in London, on Saturday and Sunday, July 8th and gth. 

The Countess Wachtmeister, on her return from India, was 
extremely well received at Nice, Toulon and Marseilles ; several new 
members have joined the Society and increased activity is manifest 
in France. Lyons, Grenoble and Clermont Ferrand were also visited 
by the Countess on her way to Paris, and both public lectures in 
French and private addresses were given wherever she stayed. 

From the Marseilles Lodge we hear: ‘‘The Countess arrived 
here from Toulon accompanied by Mrs. Terrell (of Nice) on Saturday, 
April 15th, and remained till Wednesday, the 1gth, when both ladies 
proceeded to Grenoble. Owing to a misunderstanding as to the 
Countess’ wishes, her sojourn here was not spoken of in the local 
papers till two days after her arrival. Nevertheless, more than a 
hundred people attended a lecture which was only advertised in the 
morning of the day on which it was given. This makes us confident 
that, should any of the prominent members of the Theosophical 
Society give a lecture here in French, we should be able to gather 
together an attentive and interested audience. Besides this more 
public work, the Countess held several private meetings. 

The Rome Lodge continues its weekly meetings and the discus- 
sions are animated and interesting. Lectures were given during the 
month on “ The Solar System and its Planetary Chain,” and ‘ The 
Lunar Pitris and the Earth Chain.” 

In the Copenhagen Branch, Mr. Sarsen lectured on ‘‘ The Uni- 
versality of Theosophy,” and during the month Mrs. Besant’s Four 
Great Religions was read and discussed. 


Mr. J. C. CuaTTerji has returned from his tour round the world, 
and will continue his work both amongst our lodges and in circles not 
hitherto open to our influence. Mr. Chatterji’s 
America earnestness gains him friends in all countries. 
The Branch in Philadelphia writes that it 
was much helped by the visits of Mrs. Buffington Davis, and that it 
is working on in the face of many difficulties. 
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Durinc the past month a good deal of activity has been manifested, 

consequent on the presence at Auckland of Mrs. Richmond, President 

of the Wellington Branch, and Mrs. Aiken of 

New Zealand Christchurch. Both ladies have drawn large and 
enthusiastic audiences. 

Mrs. Richmond gave a course of lectures on three successive 
Sundays. February rgth, ‘‘ The Origin and Power of Thought in 
Man”; February 26th, ‘‘Man’s Search for God”; March 5th, 
‘‘ Evolution and Reincarnation.” Mrs. Aiken has taken the two 
Sundays following Mrs. Richmond. Her lectures have been, March 
12th, ‘* Thought a Living Force”; March 1gth, ‘‘ The Three Paths.” 

The meetings in Wellington and Christchurch are being well 
attended, the branch work going on as usual, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


METAPHYSICS AND MysTICISM 


Essay on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge. By E. Récéjac. 
Translated [from the French] by Sara Carr Upton. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner and Co., Ltd. ; 
1899. Price gs. net.) 


Mucu of this book is beyond us. It may be that it is too deep for 
our comprehension, or it may be that it is badly translated, or it may 
be that it is owing to the obscurity of the writer’s nomenclature ; but 
in any case we must confess to a feeling of weariness when struggling 
with page after page of such pronouncements as: 

‘‘ The facts which the mystic consciousness claims as its own, 
bear altogether the name of Inspiration. Now, if we can succeed in 
giving some precision to the idea ‘ Inspiration,’ which participates in 
the indetermination of Freedom itself, we shall find the only intellectual 
thing in mysticism to be the analogical representations of the 
Absolute.” 

This is a very favourable specimen of M. Récéjac’s general style, 
and even after carefully perusing his book and deducing from the 
context the meanings in which the author uses his terms, we confess 
that we are left with but a very blurred idea of hisintention. In fact, 
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his whole treatment of the subject of mysticism, which in its nature 
is so instinct with light and colour, results in a very grey picture. 

M. Récéjac’s endeavour is to deal with mysticism in the abstract, 
and we find in his pages not the slightest reference to the historical 
side of the subject. In fact we should almost doubt whether the 
author is deeply read in any part of the enormous literature of the 
Mystic Way, with the exception of some portion of Christian 
Mysticism. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas are almost the only 
writers referred to. 

The radical difference of point of view between ourselves and the 
author lies in the fact that M. Récéjac finds the root of mysticism in 
*‘Love’”’ and denies that it has any contact with science, while we 
hold that the true Mystic Path is threefold, since the great Mystery 
may be approached by the ways of Love, Knowledge and Power. 
Again, the contention of Theosophy has always been that there is a 
science of life and of the soul, a true Gnosis. This is what we call 
occultism. But our author has quite a different view of the matter 
and confounds occultism with the occult arts. Thus he writes: 

“Under the name ‘ Occultism’ may be grouped all the systems 
which have a common tendency to seek in Nature for manifestations 
of the Absolute. The stars and the birds, removed from us in space, 
have long been tempting objects for this instinct of mystic Naturalism, 
and have given rise to the most obstinate forms of superstition.” 
Presumably M. Récéjac is here referring to astrology and augury. 

On the other hand our author is quite right in finding the only 
safeguard of mysticism in morals, though he nowhere defines what 
he means by ‘‘ morals.” But for Theosophists there is a real science 
of morals removed from speculation and system-building, dependent 
on the inner facts of man’s nature. M. Récéjac, however, will have 
it that these facts are merely subjective impressions which are only 
valid for the individual. We on the contrary declare that these facts 
are objective and are as valid for all those who can experience them 
as are the facts of the physical plane; and that it is the concomitant 
observation of these facts by a number of people in the same way 
which constitutes our science of the soul and places morals on a 
rigidly scientific basis of observation. 

What then is the value of M. Récéjac’s labours? The value 
consists in this: that he has demonstrated the necessity and validity 
of mysticism and the insufficiency of physical science, or indeed of 
all that goes generally by the name of science, to explain the facts of 
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consciousness. Mysticism is the necessary complement of science, 
and in its own domain is as legitimate and dignified as science in her 
province. Thus, though The Bases of the Mystic Knowledge will be of 
very little use to the mystic, or theosophist or occultist, it will be of 
very great service in demonstrating to the empiricist, determinist and 
positivist that mysticism can not only hold its own in the battle of 
opinion, but that it has a fuller experience of life. 
P G. Rese 


GLIMPSES OF THE OTHER WoRLD 


Northern Lights, and other Psychic Stories. By E. d’Espérance. 
(London: George Redway ; 1899.) 


Tue author claims for this collection of stories that they are not 
fiction but fact—that they are accounts of genuine experiences related 
to her by those chiefly concerned in them. In her preface she re- 
marks: ‘* Those contained in this volume are but a very small part 
of what have been related to me. I have chosen them because, in 
all cases where I have not myself participated in the recorded inci- 
dents, the narrators are known to me, as well as to hundreds of other 
people, as being both trustworthy and veracious. Where names 
have been used in the stories, they are the actual names of the people 
and places. When initials only have been used, it is because the 
persons most concerned are either still living themselves, or their 
near relatives are still on earth, and object to having any clue to 
their identity given to the public. In most cases where it has been 
practicable these stories have, moreover, been submitted to the actors 
therein or the narrators thereof, in order that no inaccuracy might 
inadvertently be published.” 

They are good stories, most of them, and simply told. ‘The open- 
ing story, which gives its name to the book, is the most unusual and 
the least comprehensible of the whole. It relates how the ghosts of 
a couple of Laplanders appeared on several occasions shortly after 
their death, but were visible only to two children. So far the cir- 
cumstance is common enough; the peculiarity consists in the fact 
that these very prosaic spirits were constantly begging for brandy 
and tobacco, and appeared to be able in some way to partake of 
these abominations, but only when offered by the children, When 
these little mediums saw their spirit friends and held out towards 
them a handful of tobacco or a glass of brandy, that tobacco or that 
brandy would disappear even while the eyes of all present were in- 
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tently fixed upon it; but if the offering were made by anyone else 
it remained untouched. It is stated that this happened so often and 
in the presence of so many people that there could be no possibility 
of mistake about it. 

The rest of the stories range themselves under very familiar 
heads, though most of them are distinctly good examples of their 
respective kinds. Two are tales of warning by earth-bound spirits, 
and two are examples of the fulfilment of promises to appear made 
during earth-life ; two are cases of suicide, and show very clearly the 
terrible consequences of that rash act, and the slow amelioration of 
conditions which subsequently takes place; one which does not 
quite belong to any of these classes is ‘‘ Benno’’—a pathetic little 
story of a ghost who enabled a dying boy to be kept alive long 
enough to exonerate an innocent man who was accused of his 
murder. 

Some interesting accounts are given of the excursions of the 
astral body during life, the most dramatic of them being Re The 
Light of Pentraginny,” in which the double first saves a vessel from 
destruction, and afterwards visits an island on which some of its 
crew have been shipwrecked. Altogether this is a very good collection 
of stories, and well worth reading for those who are interested in such 
glimpses of the other world. 

CSAS os 


How To Become a ‘“ DetFic BaBe”’ 


Zenia the Vestal; a story of Occult Life. By Margaret B. Peeke. 
(London: George Redway ; 1898.) 


“(Ir the reader will delve deep into the spirit of this book 

he will find himself no longer a worm of the dust, but a deific babe.” 
This startling statement confronts us in the introduction to this work. 
I do not know what a deific babe is; I have never before heard of 
such a phenomenon; but I hand on the recipe for becoming one if 
anybody wishes to make the experiment. If, however, it involves the 
reading of these three hundred and fifty pages of wearisome vacuity, I 
can hardly conceive that the sensation can possibly be worth the 
trouble. 

The authoress begins by disclaiming responsibility for the work, 
and informs us that ‘‘ The Hierophant of the Order Egyptian; the 
Order of Alcantra of Granada ; the School of the Prophets on Mount 
Hermon; the Illuminati and the Nameless One, over whom the 
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Keeper of the Lost Word presides—all these have given of their 
wisdom, and bid me say that some of the cult used in the Book has 
never before been put into English.” 

A captious critic might suggest that it had not been put into 
English even now, for neither the grammar nor the spelling of the work 
are quite those to which Englishmen are accustomed. Whether the 
authoress invented the extraordinary list of imaginary names just 
quoted, or whether she was simply deceived by mischief-loving astral 
entities, it is impossible to say ; the superhuman dulness of the book 
is on the whole rather in favour of the latter supposition. The 
central idea (if there 7s a central idea) seems to be to represent 
everything in heavem and earth in terms of vibrations—a view in 
favour of which there is much to be said, as may be seen from Theo- 
sophical literature. The words karma and reincarnation occasionally 
occur and there is much talk about Masters, though of course not 
the faintest gleam of comprehension as to what they really are. 

If the effort to make a story of it with its wooden and impossible 
figures were abandoned, and the attempts at teaching were con- 
densed so as to bring the whole thing within the limits of a four- 
page leaflet, it is possible that it might be of use; in its present 
form I fear one must regretfully say that it can provoke nothing 
but ridicule. 

Cc. WoL. 
MaGaZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


THE most interesting part of Colonel Olcott’s ‘‘ Old Diary Leaves ” 
in the April Theosophist is an account of the cremation of a Buddhist 
priest. The ceremony appears to have been a very picturesque one, 
and is vividly described. Dr. Marques contributes a paper on “‘ The 
Auras of Metals,” which will form the first chapter of a revised 
edition of his Human Auva. The author evidently proposes to go with 
some detail into the subject, but the present contribution is introduc- 
tory. The statement that the denser aura of a body is “ easily per- 
ceptible to ordinary vision, when once attention has been called to 
the fact of its existence, if one looks for it in a proper kind of light,” 
is likely to be received with some doubt. ‘‘Supersensuous Con- 
sciousness” deals with the ecstatic state and with various abnormal 
psychic conditions. Some curious remarks are made by the writer in 
the course of the paper on the lack of superphysical experiences 
among his Indian fellow-countrymen. 

The Prashnottava is rendered of greater interest than usual by a 
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report of conversations by Mrs. Besant on “‘ The Building of the In- 
dividual.” In the second conversation Mrs. Besant deals with the 
‘planes’ and the nature of the life upon them. The catechism of 
Hinduism is still continued. 

In The Journal of the Maha Bodhi Soctety there is a severe criticism 
of Mr. Savage Landor’s account of his Tibetan travels. The writer, 
Mr. Dharmapala, expresses his intention of proceeding himself to 
Tibet, and if he does it is to be hoped he will have more success than 
his unfortunate predecessor. His great desire, he somewhat naively 
says, is to see the Grand Lama, as he is “ still pursuing the object of 
my heart to see a personage whose sight will give me delight.” The 
doctrine of the soul in Buddhism is ably dealt with by a Hindu writer 
who has studied Northern Buddhism. A series of original aphorisms 
has been running through the recent numbers of this journal, the 
originality of which is more striking than their wisdom. MHereisa 
division of mankind: ‘‘ There are two kinds of men. One has an 
eye. The other has it not.” 

The Theosophic Gleaney opens with a paper by Jehangir Sorabji on 
“Human Life and its Mission,’’ dealing with the evolution of the 


’ 


soul. The writer comes to grief in introducing ‘ vibrations’ into 
his scheme, as he informs us that “sound travels only at the rate of 
thirty-two vibrations a second,” and that the “‘ Nadir point of our 
present materiality does not permit us, except in very, very rare 
cases, more than a hundred vibrations a second.” The usual selected 
matter fills the remainder of the issue. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt from India of The Light 
of Truth and The Astrological Magazine, and from Ceylon of The 
Buddhist and Rays of Light. 

The Vahan for May contains some correspondence on a question 
and answers in a former number, dealing with the suffering insepar- 
able from evolution and the purpose of the Logos in such a scheme. 
The subjects of the present ‘‘ Enquirer”’ are a little less lofty and 
more practical. A.A. W. chats most entertainingly of the pleasure of 
being an innocent victim. The transferability of karma calls forth 
three lengthy answers. C. W. L. does not cover quite so much 
ground as usual, but is represented by a number of rather short 
replies. 

Most of the articles in the April number of La Revue Théosophique 
Francaise are continued from previous numbers or are translations. 
Dr. Pascal, however, contributes a paper on “‘ God, the Universe and 
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Man,” with an introduction slightly apologetic for the loftiness of his 
subject. Mons. Courmes reports some lectures recently delivered in 
Paris by Mons. Carmelin and Mons. Jules Bois. 

The opening paper in Mercury, for March, is on Theosophy and 
German Philosophy, by H. A. W., who gives a clear and interesting 
sketch of some ideas of German and other metaphysicians which 
bear upon Theosophical teachings. ‘‘ The Higher Function of the 
Imagination” is continued from the last number, and the concluding 
article is an unsigned one, entitled ‘‘ Love, the Greatest Force.” 
The portrait in this issue is that of Mr. Leadbeater. 

Theosophy in Australia contains a paper entitled ‘“‘ Free Thought 
or Dogma,” which criticises very freely much of our Theosophical 
literature. The writer complains that ideas are often put forward 
with too much authority and are accepted by many as conclusive. 
This is followed by ‘‘ Notes on the Duality of Nature” and the usual 
“‘ Questions and Answers,” the first one of which is our old familiar 
friend—Why did Parabrahm manifest? Other questions deal with 
the control of the mind and with the entering into the body at birth. 

Sophia, for April, consists mainly of continued or new translations, 
The latter include Mrs. Oakley’s ‘Incidents in the Life of Count 
St. Germain” and an old paper by Mohini M. Chatterji from Five 
Years of Theosophy. V. Diaz Pérez contributes ‘“‘ Notes on some 
Curious Works of Philosophy and Occultism,” which are of interest. 
The subject dealt with in this number is the customs and beliefs of 
the Philippine Indians. 

An editorial notice opens the April number of Theosophia, which 
concludes the seventh volume. With the next issue the magazine 
will be enlarged and improved in form. ‘ Afra,” the most regular of 
its contributors, takes farewell of the readers in this number, and her 
articles will no longer appear in their accustomed place. An ex- 
cellent portrait of Mrs. Besant accompanies the magazine. 

Our Roman journal, Teosofia, continues its account of the last 
Anniversary Meeting of the Theosophical Society. The translations 
are also all continued from the last number. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of Baldev, our Nor- 
wegian magazine; The Avena; The Literary Guide; Light; The 
Agnostic Journal ; The Herald of the Golden Age; La Lumiére, a Parisian 
Spiritist journal ; Humanity; The Metaphysical Magazine; The Journal 
of Psychology ; Modern Astrology ; The Tyranny of Custom ; Depopulation, 
a 1 Romance ¢ of the Unlikely. A 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Wuite Lotus Day, 1899, will remain memorable in the annals 
of the Theosophical Society for the unveiling at Adyar, by the 
President-Founder, of the statue of H. P. 
A glad Commemora- Blavatsky, for love of whom the day is cele- 
pe brated all the world over. The statue is life- 
size, and represents the Teacher sitting, with her cheek resting 
lightly on her right hand. The face is admirably modelled, and 
the likeness is exceedingly good ; H. P. B. faces the spectator in 
most life-like fashion, the deep-set steady eyes looking straight 
outwards. The statue is placed in the central hall at Adyar, 
on the platform from which the Anniversary Lectures are 
delivered, and it is fitting that she who made such lectures poss- 
ible should hold the place of honour at their delivery. The 
account of the unveiling of the statue—the gift of the President- 
Founder to the Theosophical Society in memory of his great 
colleague—will reach England too late to be recorded here, but 
many white thought-flowers must have been heaped round the 
statue amid the white lotuses of Ind. 


* 
* * 


How different was May 8th, 1899, from May 8th, 1891. Then 


I 
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sad hearts gathered round the cast-off body, wondering what 
would hap after the Teacher’s home-faring, 
From 1891 to 1899 sure only that all must be well alike with her 
and with her work, whether the world saw 
in both success or failure. Jeered at and derided by the world 
was she, and all, save those who believed in her mission, thought 
that Theosophy was cremated with her. Now her statue is 
unveiled in a world echoing with theosophical thoughts, 
and some of her teachings are being justified by science and by 
scholarship. The Society she founded with the aid of her col- 
league is strong and well-organised, at peace within and winning 
respect without; its literature is spreading, its roll of member- 
ship is lengthening, and the teachings committed to its care are 
permeating modern thought. Verily, her true statue is her 
work; but it is well that the material statue should also be raised 
in her honour, for we enlarge our own natures when we render 
homage to the great. 
* > * 
A VERY pathetic letter reaches us from Russia, recounting the 
sufferings of the people from starvation, followed by scurvy and 
typhus fever—the grim jackals of the famine- 
A Cry for Help tiger. Theabsolute famine only began in 1897, 
but the harvests between the famine year 1891 
and the famine year 1897 were very poor, so that famine 
has succeeded scarcity, and has found the people prepared 
to become its victims. Further, in the famine of 1891 the 
peasants sold their horses, cattle and sheep, and the poor 
harvests have left them unable to recover their lost possessions. 
This again has brought additional trouble by making it more 
difficult to till the ground, and land has gone out of cultivation, 
still further diminishing the grain supply. The animals that still 
remain have grown feeble by starvation, and can do but little 
work. The Government try to distribute monthly about a pound 
(French) of grain and flour per head, but the work is carried on 
under many difficulties, and in some places more is given, in 
others none. Bread is distributed to the women and children, 
sufficient to last for from ten to fifteen days out of a month, and this 
insufficient supply is shared with the men of the family, who are 
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starving and workless. When scurvy supervenes, the unhappy 
victims cannot chew even this bread, and more suitable food is 
unattainable. The Government, the Red Cross Society and the 
Zemstvos are straining every nerve to surmount the difficulties, 
but in vain. The time of sowing is here, and the peasants have 
neither seed to sow nor strength to labour. Such is the cry of 
human misery that sounds out from Russia; may it reach some 
hearts able and willing to help. 


* 


ANOTHER kind of help is being prepared for Russia, over which 
our revered teacher, H. P. Blavatsky, would have rejoiced much. 
Theosophical books and pamphlets are now 
geeuie in being translated into Russian, and the light of 
Theosophy is dawning on her dearly loved 
Russia. Colonel Olcott’s Buddhist Catechism, Mrs. Sinnett’s 
Purpose of Theosophy, Light on the Path, The Voice of the Silence, 
some of the Manuals and other works are already in their new 
garments. May they carry light and life to the vast nation in 
whose hands will lie in days to come so much of the moulding of 
the world’s destiny. 


* 
* * 


Ir is sad to see the prevalence of a tendency to use the higher 
forces of nature for selfish purposes, and to carry on base trading 
in the sanctuary of occultism. In the United 

Pseudo-Occultism States especially has sprung up a mushroom 
growth of ‘occult societies,” with professors 

who teach “ occultism’”’ at so many dollars down, and who seek 
to win pupils by advertising the advantages of their systems when 
applied in business and trade. There lies before me a circular 
which offers books and instructions, declared to be occult, to 
anyone ready to pay certain fees; “special occult helps in times 
of illness, business troubles, etc.,” can be had for ten dollars a 
month, and there is a magazine which “shows how to utilise 
your occult powers of mind in all business and art.” The prac- 
tical working of this form of ‘“‘occultism”’ is seen in one of the 
appended testimonials, which gives three letters, the first asking 
for the “special occult helps” needed, and the second and third 
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expressing gratitude for their successful employment. They are 
as follows : 
‘* February toth, 1897. 
‘* As one of the members of the Brotherhood, Iam prompted 
to write to you in my needs, which are 


eh Rado 
**LaTeR. (March 4th, 1897.) 

‘‘T want to tell you that 1 think your special thought in my 
behalf has done me a great deal of good. I was led to rush 
around until I got two of the notes renewed, and then the 
sweetest peace that you can imagine settled down over me, and I 
was without a particle of fear or doubt. Even the thought of 
Mr. ——, who sold out the stock on which I had the mortgage 
(for —— hundred dollars), who then went away, and who won’t 
even answer my letters, didn’t cause me the slightest uneasiness. 
Oh! if I could just learn to live that way all the time, I would 
be so glad, etc., etc. 

““LaTER. (April 14th, 1897.) 

‘“‘T have just received a letter from Mr. ——, who sold out 
that mortgage stock, and who is one of the parties I am trying 
to collect money of. He has sent me —— hundred dollars this 
month, but wants to keep the remainder six months longer.” 

Comment is surely not needed on the spectacle of the gentle- 
man who, aided by “special thought’’ from Chicago, rushes 
around till he gets his notes renewed and then feels ‘the 
sweetest peace.”’ 

The same firm which offers these ‘‘ occult helps” is prepared 
to supply boots, shoes, carpets, pianos, hats, etc., ‘‘at prices 
which are guaranteed to be as low or lower than those offered by 
the largest, oldest, and cheapest houses in Chicago.” The 
curious thing is that people are to be found who buy their 
carpets and their ‘‘occult”’ instruction at the same shop; so 
long as there are people willing to seek the mastery of occult 
forces in order that they may gain business advantages, there 
will certainly be traders willing to sell. Happily the Sacred 
Science itself cannot really be thus profaned, for it can 
neither be bought nor sold for dollars. But the powers of the 
mind may thus be prostituted with the saddest results, and it is 
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the duty of Theosophists to warn all whom they can influence of 
the dangers incurred by those who practise “the occult arts” 
for gain. We were much concerned to hear that an advertise- 
ment offering occult instruction for money appeared in the 
copies of the REVIEW bound in America, and have taken steps to 
prevent the recurrence of. such an outrage. 
x 

OuR readers have more than once heard of the foundation of the 
Hindu College at Benares, at which it is hoped to unite, for the 
benefit of Hindu youths, the advantages of 
western education and eastern religion. To 
win for this institution the interest of the 
educated public, I am just now delivering a course of six 
lectures on the great Indian epic, the Mahabharata, and there was 
a very crowded audience to listen to the first of these expositions. 
We all feel that India is best served in England by making her 
known as she exists in her literature, and that by presenting her 
clothed in her own poetry, philosophy and religion, we may win 
respect for her, and raise her dignity in western eyes. So two 
good objects will be served, we hope, by these lectures—a monu- 
ment of Indian literature will become better known, to the raising 
of Indian credit, and a good Indian institution, the Hindu 
College at Benares, will be financially benefited. Any of our 
readers who would like to take a part in this good work, in this 
message of love from Englishmen to India, might send their con- 
tributions to me, to be forwarded to Benares with the proceeds 
of the lectures. And there is one other way in which help might 
be given ; any good stories for boys, clean and well-bound, might 
be sent to the editorial address for the School Library, and any 
standard works in good condition would also be very welcome. 
We hope gradually to gather a fine collection of books for College 
and School, and the giving of books is a charitable act of a very 
valuable kind. 


The Hindu College, 
Benares 


* im * 
WE read in a South African paper an interesting article on the 
district called Monomatapa, south of the Zambesi and north of 
the Limpopo, forming part of the modern 
Relics of the Past Rhodesia, and identified by many savants with 


the ancient land of Ophir, ‘‘ where there is 
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gold.’’ Some of the mines date back to B.c. 2000, and they seem 
to have been extraordinarily rich. They were worked by the 
Phcenicians, who were famous as metallurgists, as all the world 
knows. Says our journalist: 


Here, in the Dark Continent, comparatively within the last few years, 
we are just engaged in the re-discovery of what was patent to the world 
long ages ago. Scattered throughout this country are colossal ruins of 
fortresses, temples of distinctly Phcenician origin, identical with the ruins 
now seen in the land of the Pheenicians, and built by the same race as 
erected Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain, and later built the rounded towers 
of Ireland. Here is the herring-bone style of building as in Arabia, 
Sardinia, and the British Isles. Here, too, are the gigantic monoliths, 
cloven stones, and stone circles, with altars and sacred enclosures, erected, 
as in Stonehenge, on strictly geometrical and astronomical principles, with 
their openings clearing the sun’s passage to the altar in the centre of the 
arc, fixed to the rising and setting of the sun either in the winter or the 
summer solstice, and clearing, too, the passage of the sun’s rays to altars 
through other apertures in certain festive seasons. The gold ingot moulds 
discovered in Rhodesia are identical with the tin ingot moulds discovered in 
the ancient workings of Cornwall and Leinster. These strongly built 
temples were also the fortresses for the ancient gold prospectors, where 
they could seek shelter from the warlike tribes of south-east Africa, and 
they were more, they were the storehouse for the ‘‘gold dust’’ of the Old 
Testament, and yet contain the crushing holes and smelting furnaces of 
these adventurous miners. Round about each of these ruins are to be found 
innumerable ancient workings for gold, and evidences of successful opera- 
tions abound to an extent in some cases of 100 feet. 


Strange how this yellow metal has always fascinated the heart of 
man, and how he has preferred it to ease, love and knowledge. 
Rare indeed is the sage ‘‘to whom a lump of earth, a stone and 


gold are the same.” 


* 
* * 


THE European Section of the T.S. is now well out of its infancy, 
and we may expect to see it develope fresh energy and march 
forward along new lines of work in the coming 
century. The four of us who, since the pass- 
ing away of H. P. B., have served as a nucleus 
round which the Sectional activities have clustered, feel that the 
Section is strong enough now to hold its own centre, and that 
we can serve the common cause better by surrendering the 


Maya 
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burden—financially a very heavy one—that we have been bearing, 
and using along other lines the energies thus set free. The 
Countess Wachtmeister, after her long journeyings all over 
the earth, will spend a year among her English friends, bringing 
to them the fruits of her richer experience and ever increased 
devotion. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley will take her turn in travelling, 
and will spend the coming months on the Continent, aiding the 
different lodges. Mr. Mead will continue to carry on the 
REVIEW with me, but he will surrender the Vdéhan to the Hon. 
Otway Cuffe, so that he may give himself unhampered to 
the great work he is doing so admirably—the tracing out of 
Christian Origins, a work which is bringing the Society much 
credit in the world of scholarship, and which bids fair to be, 
when completed, the standard authority in English on this 
question, so vital to the West. Mr. Leadbeater’s admirable 
articles will still delight the readers of the REviEw and the 
Vahan, and we hope to induce both him and Mr. Mead to take up 
more lecturing work in London than they have hitherto done, 
and to give courses to which the public will be admitted during 
the coming autumn, winter and spring. Mr. Leadbeater’s ser- 
vices are urgently demanded in the East, whither he had hoped 
to go—according to old arrangements—in 1898, but he will re- 
main for some little time longer in England. For myself, while 
retaining no home in London, I shall hope to be here year by 
year, working the more freely when relieved from the heavy re- 
sponsibility of 19, Avenue Road. All the new arrangements will 
be in full working order ere the next Indian journey falls due, 
and glad at heart am I to see growing up around us younger 
workers, earnest, devoted and capable, giving sure promise of the 
future progress of the movement, and ready to take their share of 
responsibility in shaping the ever-increasing departments of its 
work. How happy would H. P. B. be to see the increasing 
strength and stability of the work to which she gave her life. 
* x * 

ANOTHER important step is being taken with regard to THe 
THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, no less than the appearing of an 
American Edition thereof, to be printed and 


A New Departure } ‘ : 
: published in the United States, and to have a 
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certain number of pages devoted to American matters. Advance 
sheets of forthcoming articles will be sent to America, so that 
they may appear simultaneously on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mercury merges itself in the REVIEW, and the latter will become 
the standard American Theosophical magazine. The inception 
and working out of the idea is due to our most earnest Hindu 
colleague, Mr. J. C. Chatterji, with the aid of some devoted 
American workers, such as Mrs. Buffington Davis, Mr. Titus, Dr. 
Burnett, and Mr. Walters, the editor of Mercury. The American — 
Section will issue, gratuitously to all members, a sectional sheet 

like The Vahan. A proposal to establish an Australasian Edition 
of the REvIEW also reached us some months ago from our 
Sydney colleagues, and it is possible that this too may take shape. 
It seems as though the movement may be served by this concen- 
tration of literary effort, and all our readers will wish ‘“‘ God 
speed” to the new venture. All the omens for the Theosophical 
Society are favourable, and it seems as though A.D. 1900 would 


be entered under the fairest auspices. 


5 
% « &% 


IN an article in The National Review on Father Hecker (whose 
life and personality have raised the whole question of ‘‘ American- 
ism’”’ in the Roman Catholic Church), entitled 
The ae. the “An American Religious Crusade,” _ Dr. 
William Barry does but repeat what we have 
so often stated in observing the signs of the times, when writing: 
Philosophers, on the whole, have long since given up the prospect of a 
new religion. But materialism, after a fair trial, is dying. Round us on 
every side a movement is perceptible, which neither Bentham, nor Comte, 
nor Huxley, could have foreseen. The mystic reigns in literature; he is 
preparing his assault on life. 

Let us hope that ere long the mystic will also reign in 
science. The difficulty, however, has ever been to combine 
mysticism with exact observation and sound judgment, for the 
mystic has hitherto scorned the discipline of science and scholar- 
ship, just as the scientist and scholar have scorned mysticism. 
The aim of the Theosophist is to combine illumination with 
exact observation and patient study, for only in this way can a 
man sense the real “ fitness of things.” 
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(CONTINUED FROM p. 231) 


WE have now to consider the following interesting points: 

The early Church Fathers unanimously accepted the Tris- 
megistic writings as exceedingly ancient and authoritative, and 
in their apologetic writings quote them in support of the main 
general positions of Christianity. 

In the revival of learning, for upward of a century and a half, 
all the scholars welcomed them with open arms as a most valu- 
able adjunct to Christianity, and as being in accord with its 
doctrines, so much so that they laboured to substitute Trisme- 
gistus for Aristotle in the schools. 

Finally, during the last two centuries and a half a body of 
opinion has been gradually evolved, infinitesimal in its beginnings 
but now. well-nigh shutting out every other view, that these 
writings are Neoplatonic forgeries. 

The first point we will reserve for future consideration ; the 
second and third points require our immediate attention, es- 
pecially the third, for we have endeavoured with great labour to 
become acquainted with all the “‘arguments ” which have tended 
to build up this opinion, and unless we have to change all our ideas 
as to the time-frame of so-called Neoplatonism, we are still un- 
convinced; nor is our confidence in this opinion strengthened when 
we find that it has been evolved from unsupported assertions, 
and not one single work exists which ventures in any small 
measure to argue the question (most writers merely reasserting 
or echoing prior opinions) in which the arguments may not as 
easily prove the priority of the Trismegistic school to the Neo- 
platonic, instead of the reverse. 

We will then proceed to give some account of this chaos of 
contradictory opinions, picking out the most salient points. 
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That the early scholars of the revival of learning were all 
unanimously delighted with the Hermetic writings, is manifest 
from the bibliography we have already given, and that they 
should follow the judgment of the ancient Fathers in the matter 
is but natural to expect ; for them not only were the books prior 
to Christianity, but they were ever assured that Hermes had 
been a really existent personality, like any of the biblical 
worthies, such as Enoch and Noah (as was unquestionably be- 
lieved in those days), and further, that he was prior to, or a 
contemporary of, Moses.* 

Thus in the editio princeps of Ficino we read: ‘‘ Whoever 
thou art who readest these things, whether grammarian, or 
rhetorician, or philosopher, or theologian, know thou that I am 
Hermes the Thrice-greatest, at whom wondered first the Egyp- 
tians and the other nations, and subsequently the ancient 
Christian theologians, in utter stupefaction at my doctrine rare 
of things divine.” ; 

The opinion of Ficino, that the writer of the tractates was 
one who had a knowledge both of Egyptian and Greek, is of interest 
as being that of a man uncontaminated by the infinite doubts 
with which the atmosphere of modern criticism is filled, and 
thus able to get a clean contact with his subject. 

Of the same mind were Loys Lazarel and du Preau, the first 
French translators, while the Italian Cardinal Patrizzi appends 
to his labours the following beautiful words (attributed by some 
to Chalcidiust), which he puts in the mouth of Hermes. 

“Till now, my son, I, banished from my home, have lived 
expatriate in exile. Now safe and sound I seek my home once 
more. And when but yet a little while I shall have left thee, 
freed from these bonds of body, see that thou dost not mourn 
me as one dead! For I return to that supreme and happy state 
to which the universe’s citizens will come when in the after-state. 
For there the only God is supreme lord, and He will fill his 
citizens with wondrous joy, compared to which the state down 

* The question as to who ''Hermes”’ was, and concerning the author or 
authors of the Trismegistic works, will be treated later on. Fora list of those who 


thought Hermes was prior to Moses, and even identical with Joseph, or even Adam, 
see Harles, p. 49 sg. and notes. 


+ A Platonic philosopher who lived probably in the 4th century a.p. 
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here which is regarded by the multitude as life, should rather be 
called death.’’* 

Patrizzi thought that Hermes was contemporary with Moses, 
basing himself upon the opinion of Eusebius in his Chronicum,t 
and thought that it would be to the greatest advantage of the 
Christian world, if such admirable and pious philosophy as was 
contained in the Trismegistic writings were substituted in the 
public schools for Aristotle, who he regarded as overflowing with 
impiety. 

And that such opinions were the only ones as late as 1630, 
is evident from the favour still shown to the voluminous com- 
mentaries of de Foix and Rosselli. Nevertheless some fifty years 
previously, a hardy pioneer of scepticism had sturdily attacked 
the validity of the then universal Hermes tradition on one point 
at least—and that a fundamental one. For Patrizzi (p. 1a) de- 
clares that a certain Jo. Goropius Becanus was the first after so 
many centuries to dare to say that Hermes never existed! But 
the worthy Goropius, who appears to have flourished about 1580, 
judging by an antiquarian treatise of his on the race and lan- 
guage of the ‘‘Cimbrior Germani” published at Amsterdam, had 
no followers as yet in a belief that is now generally accepted by 
all rationalistic scholarship. But this has to do with the 
Hermes-saga and not directly with the question of the Trismegis- 
tic works, and so we may omit for the present any reference to 
the host of contradictory opinions on ‘‘Hermes” which are 
found in all the writers to whom we are referring, and none of 
which, prior to the decipherment of the hieroglyphics, are of any 
particular value. 

It was about the middle of the seventeenth century that the 
theory of plagiarism and forgery was started. Ursin (Joh. Henr. 
Ursinus), a pastor of the Evangelical Church at Ratisbon, pub- 
lished at Niirmberg in 1661, a work, in the second part of which 
he treated of “‘ Hermes Trismegistus and his Writings,’ { and 


* Of. cit., p. 3a. 

} In which Patrizzi did but echo the opinion of his predecessors, such as 
Vergicius, the editor of the first edition of the Greek text, Flussas and many more. 

{ De Zovoastve Bactviano Hevmete Trismegisto Sanchoniathone Phenicio eovumque 


Seviptis, et aliis contva Mosaice Scripture Antiquitatem ; Exercitationes familtaves, pp. 
73-180; a book now very scarce 
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endeavoured to show that they were wholesale plagiarisms from 
Christianity, but his arguments were subjected to a severe criti- 
cism by Brucker some hundred years later.* 

This extreme opinion of Ursin was subsequently modified 
into the subsidiary opinions that the Trismegistic works were 
composed by a half-Christian (semi-christiano) or interpolated 
by Christian overworking. 

The most distinguished name among the early holders of 
the former opinion is that of Isaac Casaubon,t who dates these 
writings at the beginning of the second century; Casaubon’s 
opinions, however, were promptly refuted by Cudworth in his 
famous work The True Intellectual System of the Universe, the first 
edition of which was printed at London, in folio, 1678. Cud- 
worth would have it, however, that Casaubon was right as far as 
the treatises entitled The Shepherd of Men and The Secret Sermon on 
the Mountain are concerned ; and that these treatises were coun- 
terfeited by Christians since the time of lamblichus, a very 
curious position to assume, since a number of the treatises them- 
selves look back to this very Shepherd as the original document 
of the whole ‘‘ Pemandrés”’ cycle. 

But indeed so far we have no arguments, no critical investi- 
gation, so that we need not detain the reader among these 
watring opinions, on which the cap was set by the violent out- 
burst of Colberg in defence of orthodoxy against the Alchemists, 
Rosicrucians, Quakers, Anabaptists, Quietists, etc., of which 
‘‘fanatici,’” as he calls them, Hermes, he declares, was the 
Patriarch.§ 

One might almost believe that Colberg was an incarna- 
tion of a Church Father continuing his ancient polemic against 


__ * Jacobi Bruckeri Historia Critica Philosophie (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1767), i. 252 sqq.’ 
Lib. ii., cap. vii., ‘‘De Philosophia AEgyptorum.”’ See also Meiners’ Versuch iibey 
die Religionsgeschichte dev dltesten Volker besonders dev Egyptiey (Gdttingen, 1775). 


{ De Rebus Sacvis . . . Evxevcitationes ad Card. Baronti Prolegomena, i., n. 10 
(London ; 1614). 


} See his dissertation on Hermes and the Hermetic writings in the edition of 
1820, vol. ii., pp. 128-155. ; 


§ Vol.i., p. 89, of the following amply entitled work, Das Platonisch-Hevmetisches 
[sic] Christenthum, begviffend die histovische Erzehlung vom Ursprang und vielerley Secten 
dev heutigen Fanatischen Theologie, unterm Namen dev Pavracelsisten, Weigelianer, Rosen- 
creutzey, Quaker, Bohmisten, Wiedertduffer, Bouvignisten, Labadisten und Quietisten, by 
M. Ehre Gott Daniel Colberg, 2 vols., Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1690-1691. 
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heresy ; in any case the whole question of heresy was now re- 
vived, and the eighteenth and nineteenth century criticism of 
the Trismegistic works invariably starts with this prejudice in 
mind and seeks (almost without exception) to father the Trisme- 
gistic writings on Neoplatonism, which it regards as the most 
powerful opponent of orthodoxy from the third century onwards. 
Harles (1790) gives the references to all the main factors in the 
evolution of this opinion during the eighteenth century ;* but 
the only argument that the century produced, indeed the only 
argument that has ever been adduced, is that the doctrines of 
the Trismegistic writings are clearly Platonic, and that too of 
that type of mystical Platonism which was especially the charac- 
teristic of the teaching of Iamblichus at the end of the third 
century B.Cc., and which is generally called Neoplatonism ; there- 
fore, these writings were forged by the Neoplatonists to prop up 
dying Paganism against the ever more and more vigorous Chris- 
tianity. We admit the premisses, but we absolutely deny the 
conclusion. But before pointing out the weakness of this con- 
clusion of apologetic scholarship, we must deal with the literature 
on the subject of the present century. The eighteenth century 
produced no arguments in support of this conclusion beyond 
the main premisses which we have admitted. Has the present 
century produced any others so as to justify the position taken 
up by the echoes of opinion in all the popular encyclopedias 
with regard to these most valuable and beautiful treatises ?+ 

If our encyclopedias deign to rest their assertion on 
authority they refer us to Fabricius (Harles) and Baumgarten- 
Crusius; we have already seen that Harles will not help us much, 
will the latter authority throw any more light on the subject ? 


* Op. supy. cit.; the most ‘‘advanced " writer on the subject being Tiedemann 
to whose work we have already referred, but unfortunately we have not been able 
to procure a copy, and the British Museum is without it. Tiedemann thinks that 
none of the Trismegistic writings existed before the fourth century, while Fabricius 
himself, whose summary of prior opinion is overworked by Harles, assigns them to 
the'time of Porphyry and Iamblichus, though Harles dates the earliest of them from 
the end of the first to the middle of the second century (p. 48 n). 


+ How the public is catered for may be seen from any popular ‘‘ knowledge ’’- 
digest. The following will serve as a specimen, taken from the article ‘‘ Hermes 
Trismegistus," in The American Encyclopedia: a Populay Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge, ed. by Ripley and Dana, New York, 1874: ‘‘In the conflict between Neo- 
Platonism and Christianity, the former sought to give aprofounder and more 
spiritual meaning to the pagan philosophy, by combining the wisdom of the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, and representing it as a very ancient, divine revelation,” 
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We are afraid not, for instead of a bulky volume we have before 
us a thin academical exercise of only 19 pp.,* in which the author 
puts forward the bare opinion that these books were invented by 
Porphyry and his school, and this mainly because he thinks that 
Orellit had proved the year before that the Cosmogony of 
Sanchoniathon was invented by the ‘ Platonici.” Moreover, 
was not Porphyry an enemy of Christ, for did he not write XV. 
Books against the Christians? All of which can scarcely be 
dignified with the name of argument, far less with that of proof. 

The same may be said of the short academical thesis of 
Hilgers,{ who first shows the weakness of Mohler’s strange 
opinion§ that the author was a Christian who pretended to bea 
Pagan and inserted ‘‘ errors” on purpose. Hilgers finally ends 
up with the lame conclusion that Christian doctrine was 
known to the author of the ‘‘ Pemandrés”’ cycle, especially the 
Gospel of John and Letters of Paul, but how it is possible to 
conjecture anything besides he does not know. Of the 
possibility of the priority of the ‘* Pemandrés’’ collection 
to the writings of ‘‘ John” and Paul Hilgers does not seem to 
dream; nevertheless this is as logical a deduction as the one he 
draws from the points of contact between the two groups of 
literature. But Hilgers has got an axe of his own to grind 
and a very blunt one at that; he thinks that The Shepherd of 
Men was written at the same time as the Shepherd of Hermas, 
that simple product of what is called the sub-apostolic age, a 
document held in great respect by the early outer communities of 
general Christianity, and used for purposes of edification. Our 
Shepherd, Hilgers thinks, was written in opposition to the Hermas- 
document, but he can do nothing but point to the similarity of 
name as a proof of his extraordinary hypothesis. Let any unpre- 
judiced mind, however, read the two documents side by side, 
and the only view of the matter he can hold will be that, af there 


* Delivered before the University of Jena at Pentecost, 1827, by Lud. Frid. 
Otto Baumgarten-Crusius. 

+ J.C. Orelli, Sanchoniathonis Fragmenta de Cosmogonia et Theologia Phenicorum, 
Leipzig, 1826. : 

B. J. Hilgers, De Hermetis Trismegisti Poimandro Commentatio (Bonn; 1855), sug- 

gested by the appearance of Parthey’s text in 1854. 

§ J. A. Mohler, Patrologie, pp. 950-951—a brief note on Hermes, Ed. by F. X, 
Reithmayr (Regensberg ; 1840). 


+ 
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be any connection at all between the two, then the Hermas-docu- 
ment was an attempt of an untrained enthusiast to oppose his 
own visions to those of the noble original, which he had not read, 
but only heard of. 

As to the author of our Shepherd, Hilgers thinks he has 
shown that ‘‘ he was not a follower of the doctrines of the Christ, 
but of the so-called Neoplatonists, and among these especially 
of Philo Judzus;” in fact he seems, says Hilgers, to have been 
a Therapeut.* 

Here we have the first appearance of another tendency; the 
more attention is bestowed upon the Trismegistic writings, the 
more it is apparent that they cannot be ascribed to Neo- 
platonism, if, as generally held, Neoplatonism begins with 
Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus and Porphyry in the third century. 
Therefore, in this subject, and in this subject alone, we find a 
tendency in later writers to push back the Neoplatonists so as to 
include Philo Judzus, who flourished in the first half of the first 
century! Let us hope that before long we shall get Neo- 
platonism back to Plato and Pythagoras, and so be forced to 
drop the ‘‘ Neo” and return to the old honoured name of simple 
* Platonici.” 

But already by this time in Germany the theory of Neo- 
platonic ‘‘Syncretismus” to prop up sinking Heathendom 
against rising Christianity had become crystallised, as may be 
seen from the article on ‘‘ Hermes, Hermetische Schriften ’”’ in 
Pauly’s famous Real Encyclopdadie der classischen A lterthumswissen- 
shaft (Stuttgart, 1844), where this position is assumed from the 
start. 

Parthey, however, in 1854, in his preface, ventures on no 
opinion beyond expressing a belief that we may even yet discover 
in Egypt a demotic text of the ‘“Pemandrés,” which shows that he 
considered the original to have been written in Egyptian, and 
therefore not by a Neoplatonist. 

In France, moreover, the Egyptian paternity of the Tris- 
megistic writings, and that too on very sensible lines, was 
asserted about the same time, namely, in 1858, by Artaud in his 
article on ‘‘ Hermés Trismégiste,” in Hoeffer’s Nouvelle Biographie 


* Of, cit., Pps 16-17. 
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Générale, published at Paris by Messrs. Firmin Didot. Artaud 
writes : 

‘‘In the mystic sense Thoth or the Egyptian Hermes was 
the symbol of the Divine Mind; he was the incarnated Thought, 
the living Word—the primitive type of the Logos of Plato and 
the Word of the Christians. ; 

““We have heard Champollion, the younger, giving expres- 
sion tothe formal opinion that the books of Hermes Trismegistus 
really contained the ancient Egyptian doctrine of which traces 
can be discovered from the hieroglyphics which cover the monu- 
ments of Egypt. Moreover, if these fragments themselves are 
examined, we find in them a theology sufficiently in accord with 
the doctrines set forth by Plato in his Timeus, doctrines which 
are entirely apart from those of the other schools of Greece, and 
which were therefore held to have been derived by Plato from 
the temples of Egypt, when he went thither to hold converse 
with its priests.”* 

Artaud is also of the opinion that these Trismegistic treatises 
are translations from the Egyptian. 

But by far the most sympathetic and really intelligent 
account of the subject is that of Ménardt who gives us a pleasant 
respite from the chorus of the German Neoplatonic syncretism 
theory. And though we do not by any means agree with all that 
he writes, it will be a relief to let in a breath of fresh air upon 
the general stuffiness of our present summary of opinions. 

The fragments of the Trismegistic literature which have 
reached us are the sole surviving remains of that “‘ Egyptian 
philosophy”’ which arose from the congress of the religious 
doctrines of Egypt with the philosophical doctrines of Greece. 
In other words, what the works of Philo were to the sacred 
literature of the Jews, the Hermaica were to the Egyptian sacred 
writings. Legend and myth were allegorised and philosophised 
and replaced by vision and instruction. But who were the 
authors of this theosophic method? This question is of the 
greatest interest to us, for it is one of the factors in the solution 

* The whole of this article has been lifted without acknowledgment by 


M’Clintock and Strong in their Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Literature (New York, 1872). 


+ Op. sup. cit., 1866, 
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of the problem of the literary evolution of Christianity, seeing 
that there are intimate points of contact of ideas between several 
of the Hermetic documents and certain Jewish and Christian 
writings, especially the opening verses of Genesis, the treatises of 
Philo, the fourth Gospel (especially the Prologue), and beyond 
all the writings of the great Gnostic doctors Basilides and 
Valentinus. 

Such and similar considerations lead Ménard to glanceat the 
environment of infant Christianity and the various phenomena 
connected with its growth, and this he does from the point of 
view of all modern independent historical scholars. 

“‘ Christianity,” he writes, “‘did not fall like a thunderbolt 
into the midst of a surprised and startled world. It had its 
period of incubation, and while it was engaged in evolving the 
positive form of its dogmas, the problems of which it was seeking 
the solution were the subject of thought in Greece, Asia, and 
Egypt. Similar ideas were in the air and shaped themselves 
into all sorts of propositions. 

“The multiplicity of sects which have arisen in our own 
times under the name of socialism, can give but a faint idea of 
the marvellous intellectual chemistry which had established its 
principal laboratory at Alexandria. Humanity had set in the 
arena mighty philosophical and moral problems: the origin of 
evil, the destiny of the soul, its fall and redemption ; the prize to 
be given was the government of the conscience. The Christian 
solution* won, and caused the rest to be forgotten, sunk for the 
most part in the shipwreck of the past. Let us then, when we 
come across a scrap of the flotsam and jetsam, recognise in it the 
work of a beaten competitor and not ofa plagiarist. Indeed, the 
triumph of Christianity was prepared by those very men who 
thought themselves its rivals, but who were only its forerunners. 
The title suits them, though many were contemporaries of the 
Christian era, while others were a little later ; for the succession 
of a religion only dates from the day when it is accepted by the 
nations, just as the reign of a claimant to the throne dates from 
his victory.’’+ 

* The popular Christian solution, Ménard should have said. 
t Of. cit., pp ix., x, 
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Ménard distinguishes three principal groups in the 
Trismegistic treatises, which he assigns to Jewish, Greek, and 
Egyptian influences. In them also he finds a link between 
Philo and the Gnostics. 

“ Between the first Gnostic sects and the Hellenic Jews 
represented by Philo, a link is missing; this can be found in 
several of the Hermetic works, especially The Shepherd of Men 
and The Sermon on the Mountain. In them also will perhaps be 
found the reason of the differences, so often remarked upon, 
between the first three Gospels and the fourth.”’* 

Next, the direction in which that “link” is to be looked for 
is more clearly shown, though here Ménard is too precise when 
writing : 

“It seems certain that The Shepherd came from that school 
of Therapeuts of Egypt, who have been often erroneously con- 
founded with the Esszenians of Syria and Palestine.” + 

But ‘instead of the physical discipline of the Essznians, 
who, according to Philo, practised manual labour, put the 
product of their toil into the common fund, and reduced philo- 
sophy to ethics, and ethics to charity, the ‘ monasteries’ of the 
Therapeuts contributed to Christian propaganda a far more 
hellenised population, trained in abstract speculations and 
mystic allegories. From these tendencies, combined with the 
dogma of the incarnation, arose the Gnostic sects. The Shepherd 
should be earlier than these schools.’’t 

As to the Sermon on the Mountain, ‘‘it can be placed, in 
order of ideas and date, between The Shepherd and the first 
Gnostic schools ; it should be a little earlier than the founders 
of Gnosticism, Basilides, and Valentinus.’’§ 

If Gnosticism be taken with Ménard to mean the Chris- 
tianised theosophy of Basilides and Valentinus, from the last 
quarter of the first century onwards, the oldest Trismegistic 
treatises are certainly earlier, for their Gnosticism is plainly a far 
simpler form ; in fact, so much more simple that we are forced 
to find room for intermediate forms of Gnosticism between them 
and the Basilidian and the Valentinian Gnosis. And of this 


* Op. cit, p. xliv. — ¢ Op. cit, p. Iwi. $f OP. cit., p. lviii. —-§ OP. cit., p. Ixv. 
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Ménard seems to be partly conscious when writing: ‘‘ We can 
follow in the Hermetic books the destiny of this Judzeo-Egyptian 
Gnosis, which, during the first century, existed side by side with 
Christianity without allowing itself to be absorbed by it, passing 
insensibly from the Jewish school of Philo to the Greek school 
of Plotinus.’’* 

Ménard here used the term Christianity for that tendency 
which afterwards was called Catholic or general Christianity, 
the body to which these very same Gnostics gave its subsequent 
theology. 

But if the Gnostics were Therapeuts, and the Hermetic 
writers Therapeuts, why should Ménard call them Jews, as he 
appears to do in his interesting question, ‘‘ Where are the Jewish 
Therapeuts at the end of the second century?” Certainly 
Philo laboured to give his readers the impression that the 
Therapeuts were exclusively Jews, perhaps to win respect for his 
compatriots in his apology for his nation, but the Therapeuts 
were evidently far more catholic than orthodox Jews, though 
many Jews were doubtless in their ranks; and Philo probably 
knew as little about their inner circles as he did of those of the 
Essenes. Besides, are we quite sure that “the Therapeuts”’ 
will explain all the phenomena presented by these writings ? 
was there no body back of the Therapeuts and the rest ? 
Indeed, the very answer of Ménard to his question shows 
that the Therapeuts could not have been strict Jews, for the 
French scholar proceeds to surmise that, ‘‘some, converted 
to Christianity, became monks or Gnostics of the Basilidian 
or Valentinian school ; others more and more assimilated them- 
selves to Paganism.” 

And by ‘‘Paganism”’ our author says he does not mean 
‘‘ polytheism,” for ‘‘at this period all admitted into the divine 
order of things a well-defined hierarchy with a supreme God at 
the head; only forsome this supreme Deity was in the world, for 
others outside it.” 


G. R. S. MEAD. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


* Of. cit., p. Ixvii. + Of. cit., p. Ixxiv. 
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ON SOME DIFFICULTIES: OF “TE 
INNER LIFE 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 268) 


OnE of the most distressing of the difficulties which the aspirant 
has to face arises from the ebb and flow of his feelings, the 
changes in the emotional atmosphere through which he sees the 
external world as well as his own character with its powers and 
its weaknesses. He finds that his life consists of a series of ever- 
varying states of consciousness, of alternating conditions of 
thought and feeling. At one time he is vividly alive, at another 
quiescently dead; now he is cheerful, then morbid; now over- 
flowing, then dry; now earnest, then indifferent; now devoted, 
then cold; now aspiring, then lethargic. He is constant only 
in his changeableness, persistent only in his variety. And the 
worst of it is that he is unable to trace these effects to any very 
definite causes ; they ‘‘come and go, impermanent,” and are as 
little predicable as the summer winds. Why was meditation 
easy, smooth, fruitful, yesterday? why is it hard, irregular, 
barren, to-day? Why should that noble idea have fired him with 
enthusiasm a week ago, yet leave him chill now? Why was he full 
of love and devotion but a few days since, but finds himself 
empty now, gazing at his ideal with cold, lack-lustre eyes? The 
facts are obvious, but the explanation escapes him; he seems to 
be at the mercy of chance, to have slipped out of the realm of 
law. 

It is this very uncertainty which gives the poignancy to his 
distress. The understood is always the manageablefand when 
we have traced an effect to its cause we have gone far on the way 
to its control. All our keenest sufferings have in them this con- 
stituent of uncertainty; we are helpless because we are ignorant. 
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It is the uncertainty of our emotional moods that terrifies us, for 
we cannot guard against that which we are unable to foresee. 
How then may we reach a place where these moods shall not 
plague us, a rock on which we can stand while the waves surge 
around us? 

The first step towards the place of balance is taken when we 
recognise the fact—though the statement of it may sound a little 
brutal—that our moods do not matter. There is no constant 
relation between our progress and our feelings ; we are not necess- 
arily advancing when the flow of emotion rejoices us, nor re- 
trograding when its ebb distresses us. These changing moods 
are among the lessons that life brings to us, that we may learn to 
distinguish between the Self and the not-Self, and to realise 
ourselves as the Self. The Self changes not, and that which 
changes is not our Self, but is part of the transitory surroundings 
in which the Self is clothed and amid which it moves. This 
wave that sweeps over us is not the Self, but is only a passing 
manifestation of the not-Self. ‘‘ Let it toss and swirl and foam, 
it is not I.” Let consciousness realise this, if only for a moment, 
and the force of the wave is spent, and the firm rock is felt under 
the feet. Withdrawing from the emotion, we no longer feel it as 
part of ourselves, and thus ceasing to pour our life into it as a 
self-expression, we break off the connection which enabled it to 
become a channel of pain. This withdrawal of consciousness 
may be much facilitated if, in our quiet times, we try to under- 
stand and to assign to their true causes these distressing emo- 
tional alternations. We shall thus at least get rid of some of the 
helplessness and perplexity which, as we have already seen, are 
due to ignorance. 

These alternations of happiness and depression are primarily 
manifestations of that law of periodicity, or law of rhythm, which 
guides the universe. Night and day alternate in the physical life 
of man as do happiness and depression in his emotional life. As 
the ebb and flow in the ocean, so are the ebb and flow in human 
feelings. There are tides in the human heart as in the affairs of 
men and as in the sea. Joy follows sorrow and sorrow follows 
joy, as surely as death follows birth and birth death. That this 
is so is not only a theory of a law, but it is alsoa fact to which 
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witness is borne by all who have gained experience in the 
spiritual life. In the famous Imitation of Christ it is said that 
comfort and sorrow thus alternate, and ‘“‘ this is nothing new nor 
strange unto them that have experience in the way of God; for 
the great saints and ancient prophets had oftentimes experience 
of such kind of vicissitudes. . . . . If great saints were so 
dealt with, we that are weak and poor ought not to despair if 
we be sometimes hot and sometimes cold. . . . I never 
found any so religious and devout, that he had not sometimes 
a withdrawing of grace or felt not some decrease of zeal.” 
(Bk. II. ix. 4, 5, 7.) This alternation of states being recognised 
as the result of a general law, a special manifestation of a 
universal principle, it becomes possible for us to utilise this 
knowledge both a. . warning and an encouragement. We may 
be passing through a period of great spiritual illumination, when 
all seems to be easy.of accomplishment, when the glow of devo- 
tion sheds its glory over life, and when the peace of sure 
insight is ours. Such a condition is often one of considerable 
danger, its very happiness lulling us into a careless security, and 
forcing into growth any remaining germs of the lower nature. 
At such moments the recalling of past periods of gloom is often 
useful, so that happiness may not become elation, nor enjoyment 
lead to attachment to pleasure ; balancing the present joy by the 
memory of past trouble and the calm prevision of trouble yet to 
come, we reach equilibrium and find a middle point of rest; we 
can then gain all the advantages that accrue from seizing a 
favourable opportunity for progress without risking a slip back- 
wards from premature triumph. When the night comes down 
and all the life has ebbed away, when we find ourselves cold and 
indifferent, caring for nothing that had erst attracted us, then, 
knowing the law, we can quietly say: ‘‘This also will pass in its 
turn, light and life must come back, and the old love will again 
glow warmly forth.” We refuse to be unduly depressed in the 
gloom, as we refused to be unduly elated in the light; we balance 
one experience against the other, removing the thorn of 
present pain by the memory of past joy and the foretaste of joy 
in the future ; we learn in happiness to remember sorrow and in 
_ sorrow to remember happiness, till neither the one nor the other 
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can shake the steady foothold of the soul. Thus we begin to rise 
above the lower stages of consciousness in which we are flung 
from one extreme to the other, and to gain the equilibrium which 
is called yoga. Thus the existence of the law becomes to us not 
a theory but a conviction, and we gradually learn something of 
the peace of the Self. 

It may be well also for us to realise that the way in which we 
face and live through this trial of inner darkness and deadness is 
one of the surest tests of spiritual evolution. ‘‘ What worldly 
man is there that would not willingly receive spiritual joy and 
comfort if he could always have it? For spiritual comforts ex- 
ceed all the delights of the world and the pleasures of the flesh. 

But no man can always enjoy these divine comforts 
according to his desire; for the time of trial is never far away. 

Are not all those to be called mercenary who are ever 
seeking consolations? . . . Where shall one be found who 
is willing to serve God for nought? Rarely is anyone found so 
spiritual as to have suffered the loss of all things.” (Bk. II. x. 
I; xi. 3, 4.) The subtle germs of selfishness persist far on into 
the life of discipleship, though they then ape in their growth the 
semblance of virtues, and hide the serpent of desire under the 
fair blossom of beneficence or of devotion. Few indeed are they 
who serve for nothing, who have eradicated the root of desire, 
and have not merely cut off the branches that spread above 
ground. Many a one who has tasted the subtle joys of spiritual 
experience finds therein his reward for the grosser delights he 
has renounced, and when the keen ordeal of spiritual darkness 
bars his way, and he has to enter into that darkness unbefriended 
and apparently alone, then he learns by the bitter and humilia- 
ting lesson of disillusion that he has been serving his ideal for 
wages and not for love. Well for us if we can be glad in the 
darkness as well as in the light, by the sure faith in—though not 
yet by the vision of—that Flame which burns evermore within, 
THAT from the light of which we can never be separated, for it is in 
truth our very Self. Bankrupt in Time must we be ere ours is 
the wealth of the Eternal, and only when the living have aban- 
doned us does the Vision of Life appear. 

Another difficulty that sorely bewilders and distresses the 
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aspirant is the unbidden presence of thoughts and desires that 
are incongruous with" his life and aims. When he would fain 
contemplate the Holy, the presence of the unholy thrusts itself 
upon him; when he would see the radiant face of the Divine 
Man, the mask of the satyr leers at him in its stead. Whence 
these thronging forms of evil that crowd round him? whence 
these mutterings and whisperings as of devils in his ear? They 
fill him with shuddering repulsion, yet they seem to be his; can 
he really be the father of this foulswarm? Once again an under- 
standing of the cause at work may rob the effect of its sharp 
poison-tooth, and deliver us from the impotence due to ignor- 
ance. It is a commonplace of theosophical teaching that life 
embodies itself in forms, and that the life-energy which comes 
forth from that aspect of the Self which is knowledge moulds the 
matter of the mental plane into thought-forms. The vibrations 
that affect the mental body determine the materials that are 
built into its composition, and these materials are slowly changed 
in accordance with the changes in the vibrations sent forth. If 
the consciousness cease to work in a particular way, the 
materials which answered to those previous workings gradually 
lose their activity, finally becoming effete matter and being 
shaken out of the mental body. A considerable number of 
stages, however, intervene between the full activity of the matter 
constantly answering to mental impulses and its final deadness 
when ready for expulsion. Until the last stage is reached it 
is capable of being thrown into renewed activity by mental 
impulses either from within or from without, and long after the 
man has ceased to energise it, having outgrown the stage it 
represents, it may be thrown into active vibration, made to start 
up as a living thought, by a wholly external influence. For ex- 
ample: a man has succeeded in purifying his thoughts from 
sensuality, and his mind no longer generates impure ideas nor 
takes pleasure in contemplating impure images. The coarse 
matter, which in the mental and astral bodies vibrates under such 
impulses, is no longer being vivified by him, and the thought- 
forms erst created by him are dying or dead. But hemeetssome 
one in whom these things are active, and the vibrations sent out 
‘by him revivify the dying thought-forms, lending them a tempor- 
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ary and artificial life; they start up as the aspirant’s own 
thoughts, presenting themselves as the children of his mind, and 
he knows not that they are but corpses from his past, re- 
animated by the evil magic of impure propinquity. The very 
contrast they afford to his purified mind adds to the harassing 
torture of their presence, as though a dead body were fettered 
to aliving man. But when he learns their true nature, they lose 
their power to torment. He can look at them calmly as rem- 
nants of his past, so that they cease to be the poisoners of his 
present. He knows that the life in them is an alien one and is 
not drawn from him, and he can ‘‘ wait with the patience of 
confidence for the hour when they shall affect’? him ‘no 
longer.” 

Sometimes in the case of a person who is making rapid 
progress, this temporary revivification is caused deliberately by 
those who are seeking to retard evolution, those who set them- 
selves against the Good Law. They may send a thought-force 
calculated to stir the dying ghosts into weird activity, with the 
set purpose of causing distress even when the aspirant has passed 
beyond the reach of temptation along these lines. Once again the 
difficulty ceases when the thoughts are known to draw their 
energy from outside and not from inside, when the man can calmly 
say to the surging crowd of impish tormentors: ‘‘ You are not 
mine, you are no part of me, your life is not drawn from my 
thought. Ere long you will be dead beyond possibility of resur- 
rection, and meanwhile you are but phantoms, shades that were 
once my foes.” 

Another fruitful source of trouble is the great magician 
Time, past-master of illusion. He imposes on us a sense of 
hurry, of unrest, by masking the oneness of our life with the 
veils of births and deaths. The aspirant cries out eagerly: “‘ How 
much can I do, what progress can I make, during my present 
life?” There is no such thing as a “‘ present life”’; there is but 
one life—past and future, with the ever-changing moment that is 
their meeting-place ; on one side of it we see the past, on the 
other side the future, and it is itself as invisible as the little piece 
of ground on which we stand. There is but one life, without 
beginning and without ending, the ageless, timeless life, and our 
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arbitrary divisions of it by the ever-recurring incidents of births 
and deaths delude us and ensnare. These are some of the traps 
set for the Self by the lower nature, which would fain keep its 
hold on the winged Immortal that is straying through its miry 
paths. This bird of paradise is so fair a thing as its plumes 
begin to grow that all the powers of nature fall to loving it, and 
set snares to hold it prisoner ; and of all the snares the illusion 
of Time is the most subtle. 

When a vision of truth has come late in a physical life, this 
discouragement as to time is apt to be most keenly felt. ‘I am 
too old to begin; if I had only known this in youth,” is the cry. 
Yet truly the path is one, as the life is one, and all the path must 
be trodden in the life; what matters it then whether one stage of 
the path be trodden or not during a particular part of a physical 
life? If A and B are both going to catch their first glimpse of 
the Reality two years hence, what matters it that A will then be 
seventy years of age while B will be a lad of twenty? A will re- 
turn and begin anew his work on earth when B is ageing, and 
each will pass many times through the childhood, youth and old 
age of the body, while travelling along the higher stages of the 
path of life. The old man who ‘late in life,” as we say, begins 
to learn the truths of the Ancient Wisdom, instead of lamenting 
over his age and saying, “‘ how little can I do in the short time 
that remains to me,” should say: ‘‘ how good a foundation I can 
lay for my next incarnation, thanks to this learning of the 
truth.”” We are not slaves of Time, save as we bow to his im- 
perious tyranny, and let him bind over our eyes his bandages of 
birth and death. We are always ourselves, and can pace stead- 
fastly onwards through the changing lights and shadows cast by 
his magic lantern on the life he cannot age. Why are the Gods 
figured as ever-young, save to remind us that the true life lives 
untouched by Time? We borrow some of the strength and calm 
of Eternity when we try to live in it, escaping from the meshes 
of the great enchanter. 

Many another difficulty will stretch itself across the upward 
path as the aspirant essays to tread it, but a resolute will anda 
devoted heart, lighted by knowledge, will conquer all in the end 
and will reach the Supreme Goal. To rest on the Law is one of 
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the secrets of peace, to trust it utterly at all times, not least when 
the gloom descends. No soul that aspires can ever fail to rise 5 
no heart that loves can ever be abandoned. Difficulties exist 
only that in overcoming them we may grow strong, and they only 
who have suffered are able to save. 


ANNIE BESANT. 


MOTHER AND SON 
A TrRuE STORY 


‘“No,” said my grandmother, ‘‘ my mother was not superstitious 
by any means, she was considered a very strong-minded woman, 
and never showed any sign of fear in her life. She had been 
well brought up, educated at a boarding school, and in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, when she was a girl, poor folks 
didn’t aspire to such things. Misfortunes, however, came upon 
her family, and in marrying my father she threw in her lot with 
a poor man, and became a hardworking wife and mother for the 
rest of her days. Yet I suppose if she had lived to-day, she 
would probably have become a properly qualified doctor in due 
course; for she spent much of what time she could spare from 
the cares of her family in poring over her favourite big volumes 
—medical works; and she was known about the district for 
miles for her skill in all kinds of sickness, and was regarded in 
the light of a secondary sort of doctor. The doctor himself 
accounted her his right hand in all surgical cases; he could rely 
upon her unflinching nerve as upon his own. Once in a severe 
case of croup, she held alittle boy upon her lap while the surgeon 
removed an ounce of blood from his jugular vein. 

“JT mention these things to show that she was scarcely a 
commonplace woman in any sense, and very far from being an 
ignorant country woman, with her head teeming with silly stories 
and superstitious beliefs. 

‘She had nine children, oneson and eight daughters. Tom, 
our only brother, used to say that he had eight sisters and each 
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of them had a brother. My mother was a stern woman, and 
never showed favour to one child more than another, yet all we 
girls knew well enough in our hearts that Tom was her idol. 
Tom was married when he was about twenty-five, and he went 
to live some dozen miles away. After his marriage his health 
failed; he fell into a decline. 

“‘ Now in those days all villages and small towns had what 
was Called a ‘feast’ once a year. The time varied in different 
places, the date being fixed according to the day of the saint 
whose name had been given to the church. Our church was 
called after S. James, and so the feast came in the first week in 
August. Of course there was much good living, and all the 
usual merriment attendant on that sort of thing; and mother 
always used to pack a basket with her niceties and send it to 
Tom, who looked forward with boyish pleasure to tasting his 
mother’s cookery. 

“His disease grew upon him, however, in the insidious way 
in which that terrible complaint always works; but he gave no 
cause for any immediate anxiety, as he always went about as 
usual and refused to take to his bed. 

“On the day of the feast, after my sister Mary was married, 
mother packed a basket in the customary way and sent it to Tom 
by the waggoner, who was going to the little town where our 
brother now lived. Our house and the one Mary occupied stood 
almost back to back, with only a narrow lane just wide enough 
for a cart between the two gardens; and so naturally there was 
constant coming and going between the two houses by way of 
the gardens and this little back lane. On this particular night, 
mother, between nine and ten o’clock, took a lighted candle—as 
she often did—and went away to Mary’s to speak to her about 
something; and having finished her errand she prepared to re- 
turn to her own house in the same way as she had come, carry- 
ing the candle to light her through the gardens and the lane. 
But within a few moments of her setting out from Mary’s door 
she came back to the house with her candle extinguished. She 
merely lighted it and started once more. In another few 
moments, however, she returned again, the candle also again 
extinguished. She wasa quick-tempered woman, and outspoken 
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to brusqueness ; and this time as she entered the house she ex- 
claimed irritably, ‘ That fool of a fellow has blown my candle out 
again.’ Soa third time she lighted the candle and went out; 
and Mary fancied there was somebody in the lane bent on a 
bit of mischief, it being feast time and everybody up to their 
nonsense. But still once more mother came back with her 
candle out, and this time she sank down pale and almost faint- 
ing. ‘Ifmy boy had been at home,’ she said, ‘I should have 
said it had been he.’ 

‘** That evening about seven o’clock, Tom, saying that he 
knew his mother would send him some of her good things to 
taste, insisted on going alone to meet the waggon. He could 
carry the basket himself, he said. However, after walking the 
short distance to the inn, and gaining possession of the basket, 
he found the task of carrying it was beyond his strength, so he 
gave a little boy a penny to walk back home with him and carry 
it. On arriving there he at once sat down and partook of some 
of the delicacies his mother had sent. About nine o’clock he 
went to bed. Ina short time, feeling suddenly worse, he sent 
for his two little children and bade them good-bye. Before ten 
o’clock he was dead.”’ 

EMILY PEARSON FINNEMORE. 


WARNED By A DreAm.—A strange case of premonition is recorded by 
a Westminster Gazette correspondent, who received a private letter from a 
friend at Grisley, the Derbyshire colliery at which a fatal shaft accident 
happened on Monday. 

A collier named Matthew Kirkland, employed at the pit at which the 
disaster occurred, dreamed on Sunday night that ‘‘he saw the cage dash 
down from the top to the bottom and smash all the men.” He woke his 
wite and told her his dream, saying that it made him ill. 

“ Well, don’t go, lad,” she answered. He did not go; but had he done 
so he would have been in the very cage to which the accident occurred. 
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THE IRISH GODS AND THEIR 
WORSHIPPERS 


THE early history of Ireland is wrapped in so much obscurity that 
it is a task of no small difficulty to arrive at any conclusions con- 
cerning the people, and the nature of their worship. One fact 
stands out as being tolerably certain and susceptible of proof, 
namely, that there was a system of oral teaching, which was 
handed down by the Irish Ollamhs, or Fili, who were the pupils 
of the Druids. It \also seems to be clear that certain mysteries 
and religious rites were practised by them; likewise that they 
were held to be proficient in magic. 

The importance of oral tradition is, I venture to say, much 
overlooked nowadays. The fact that the Druids committed 
nothing to writing, unless it be in the form of certain Ogham in- 
scriptions, is no proof of their lack of learning. We should not 
be hardy enough to assert our written records to be absolutely 
reliable; but that which is ‘‘ set down in black and white” is 
assumed to be a more careful statement of facts than is a mere 
tale, tossed from ear to ear, by tongue after tongue, voicing the. 
impressions of a careless brain by no means trained to accuracy. 
This is most true when we are dealing with the majority of those 
tales which are daily repeated to us ‘‘ on very good authority ”’ ; 
but it is not the case when we are dealing with some portions of 
the great body of oral tradition. Inaccuracy crept in when the 
legends were written down by those who but partially understood 
them; when they were copied by those who understood them not 
at all. Ancient oral tradition was careful and accurate in the 
extreme. This we can learn by noting the esteem in which such 
tales are held even among semi-civilised tribes, the remnants of 
the great nations of the past. The accuracy with which the 
legends are preserved seems almost unnatural in the uncultured. 
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It raises an interesting point of speculation as to whether it has 
not been impressed from without, branded upon the conscious- 
ness of the simple, rather than evolved from within their own 
souls. For of all human qualities accuracy is the least common 
among the uneducated; nevertheless, among semi-civilised 
peoples, the custodian of their songs and rhythmically chanted 
tales is compelled to observe a great exactness. His memory is 
wonderful ; the poems and tales do not change in character from 
generation to generation; moreover they are generally linked 
with religious rites and mysteries; thus the tales of the Maoris 
are avowedly part of the esoteric instructions of their priests. 

Let me, so far as lies in my power, give a rough sketch of 
some of the legendary kings and peoples of ancient Ireland, 
and of the points whereat legend and the reports of ancient writers 
appear to connect them with other countries; after which I will 
endeayour to give some imperfect account of the Irish Theogony, 
and the legends and rites of the Irish Druids and Fili (poets). 

Irish history begins with ‘“‘the Deluge.” This is assumed 
to have been the Biblical Noachian Deluge; colonists are stated 
to have arrived in Ireland before and after “the Flood.”” Now if 
this flood be one of the cataclysms that finally completely sub- 
merged Atlantis, we, as Theosophists, shall probably be prepared 
to accept the statement. Putting aside these colonists, we find 
traces of four races; first, the Nemidians, who, being harassed 
by the Fomorians, went away after two hundred years of sojourn 
in Ireland. They are said to have gone forth in three companies : 
one band went to Britain, one to Thrace, and one to the North 
of Europe. The Thracian Nemidians were the ancestors of the 
second colonising race, the Firbolgs, who returned to Ireland, 
learned in the magic of Thrace. The Nemidians from the North 
of Europe were the Tuatha De Danann, who were also greatly 
skilled in magic. The fourth, or Milesian colony, sprang origin- 
ally from the same source, but came directly from Spain. It 
must not be forgotten that this history is based chiefly on legend.* 
Mention is also made of an inferior ‘‘ pre-Adamic”’ race, who 
became slaves to the Tuatha De Danann; these people are spoken 
of as the “ half-souled race,” and their descendants are said to be 

* See Keating, and the Annals of the Four Masters. 
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still sparsely sprinkled along the West Coast, where they are yet 
called the “‘slave people.” Thus it will be seen that there were, 
and are, conflicting elements in the Irish race; among these 
numerous colonists there was room for differing forms of worship, 
differing shades of belief, and different schools of magic and 
mysticism. 

The legends connecting the ancient Keltic race with Greece 
are interesting because they link Druidic teachings with the 
Grecian schools. The harp of the Daghdae is the same as the 
quadrangular harp of Orpheus, which is also linked with Egypt. 
The Irish Fili are said to have visited Scotland and to have 
established schools of learning there; there is a legend that a 
Druid of Shetland, Abaris by name, journeyed to Greece, where 
he became the favourite pupil of Pythagoras, to whom he pre- 
sented ‘‘ Apollo’s arrow.” 

The Rev. E. Duke* expresses a belief that the Druidic faith 
was purer than that of the Romans; he thinks that the Druids 
existed prior to the time of Pythagoras, and is of opinion that 
they and the great Greek teacher alike drew their wisdom from 
Egypt. It is a curious and interesting point that the name 
Pythagoras is asserted to mean literally (in Welsh) ‘‘ explication 
of the universe.”’t With regard to the Druids of Gaul and 
Britain, it is said by Faber: ‘‘ The religion of the Celts 

is palpably the same as that of the Hindoos and 
Egyptians, the same also as that of the Canaanites, the Phrygians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans.”{ Mr. Duke, in the book to 
which I have already made reference, quotes a passage from 
Gaelic Antiquities, to the effect that the religion of the Druids 
is as ancient as that of the Persian Magi. Reuben Barrow§ 
says that the Druids were Brahmanas; Pliny says that they 
were the equals of the Persians and Chaldeans in magic, so 
that one would think the Druids to have been the teachers of the 
Chaldeans. According to Lucian, Hercules Ogmius, who was 
venerated in Gaul, was stated by a Druid to mean force of 


* See The Druidical Temples of the County of Wilts, Rev. E. Duke, M.A,, F.A.S., 
F.L.S. London; 1846. 

t+ See The Celtic Druids, C. T. Higgins. London; 1829. 

} Origin of Pagan Idol, Bk. IV., ch. v., p. 360. 

§ Asiatic Researches, vol. ii., p. 489. 
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eloquence, rather than force of muscle. This Hercules was 
connected by legend with Arabia, whence he was said to have 
come in order to civilise and instruct Europe. Mr. W. Stukeley* 
points out that Ogmius means literatus, man of letters; while 
Ogum, Ogam, or Ogham, is the Irish secret alphabet. The 
Druids of Ireland said that they inherited their secret mysteries 
of letters from remote antiquity. Wecan also link the religion 
of the ancient Irish with that of the Quichés, amongst whom we 
find the same symbols. By Lough Derg, Donegal, there is an 
ancient Druidic cell; it consists of seven tiny chapels round a 
central cave, the cave of the Tribe of Oine. The Quichés came 
*‘ from the place of the seven caves,’’ and so also did the Mexicans ; 
while the seven islands of the Hervey group are said to be a copy 
of Savaiki, or Avaiki, the original home of Gods and men. 

The modern wake orgies are a degraded relic of Druidism, 
and they have been compared with both the Egyptian and 
Grecian ritual for the dead; before the keening begins there is a 
three hours’ silence in which the soul ‘‘ stands before God,” as in 
Egypt it stood before the Judges of the dead, and before Isis and 
Osiris. There are also many curious dances and games which 
are directed by the Teacher of Games, #.e., the descendant of the 
officiating Hierophant of the Grecian and Egyptian Mysteries. 
Mr. Higgins, quoting Schedius, asserts that the Druids used the 
symbol of the Egyptian Tau. They cut the branches of their 
sacred oaks to form this symbol, carving upon the right arm 
Hesus, in the middle Taramis, on the left Belenus ; over all, and 
again under all, they carved the name Thau. 

The later Druids have been asserted to be Pythagorean 
monks, and Essene Christians. Henry,in his History of England, 
says that collegiate and monastic institutions were established 
by the Druids. There were in Ireland monks and nuns before 
the establishment of Christianity, and baptismal rites were cer- 
tainly practised in Gaul, for Pope Gregory, writing to Boniface, 
gives instructions that his converts should be baptised in the 
name of the Trinity, if they have only undergone Pagan baptism. 
Roman writers, old Irish records, and also the Irish folk-tales, 
speak of the colleges of learning established by the Druids and 


* Abury, or Temple of the British Druids. W. Stukeley. London; 1743. 
< 
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Fili. There is one very curious legend which is worth quoting 
here. There is a symbolism used in the ancient Irish tales in 
which the pig is employed as a symbol for the initiate; the 
“‘swineherd’s art” is the art of the magician. Now the Firbolgs 
and the Tuatha De Danann belonged to opposing magical systems, 
and we have a trace of the fact in the following legend.* In the 
time of the Firbolgs the country was over-run with pigs; the 
Tuatha De Danann rooted them out by magic arts, though one 
ferocious boar long withstood their efforts. Having swept them 
away, the Tuatha De Danann established at their former resting- 
place a secluded college for their youth. The Fili who were 
trained at these centres of learning were wandering troubadours; 
my readers will remember that Mrs. Cooper-Oakley has proved 
the troubadours of Europe, in later days, to have been bands 
of mystics who taught their secret systems in their wanderings 
from country to country. 

Let me now attempt to set the Irish Theogony before my 
readers, and to draw some distinction between this system and 
the extraneous cults connected with the worship of elementals in 
which blood sacrifice played a part. Mr. W. Cooket was led by 
his investigations into a belief that the Druids worshipped ‘ the 
Ever-Blessed and Undivided Trinity” ; that this was the case we 
cannot doubt, if we believe that the Druids were in possession of 
the ancient Wisdom. Let us, however, chiefly confine our 
attention to the Irish teaching, remembering only that the inner 
instructions of the learned Druids were the same, whether in 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, or Gaul. Ireland was called 
Insula Sacra before ever St. Patrick arrived there; therefore from 
early times it must have been venerated as a great centre for the 
sacred science. Mr. Higgins maintains that the Druidic system 
of Irish divinities ascended from the lowest to the highest, until 
it reached the great First Cause. The Gods formed a connected 
chain. Upon New Grange the following inscriptions have been 
deciphered: “To Him who is the Universal Spirit”; ‘* The 
House of the God’’; ‘‘To the Great Mother Nature’; “ The 


* See Folk Love, I. “ Porcine Legends.'’ W. Hackett. 


t+ An Enquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical Religion. W. Cooke, M.A. 
London ; 1755. 
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Sepulchre of the Hero”; compare this last inscription with the 
theories put forward by Mr. Marsham Adams* as to the probable 
uses of the Great Pyramid of Egypt. There the Mysteries of the 
Life and Death of Osiris were shown forth, and we know that 
the life of Osiris is the life of the Logos in His world. 

Pictet gives the Irish Gods and Goddesses as follows: 


Gods Goddesses 
Aesar Axire, Anu-Mather, or 
the rst Ith 
ae Eo-Anu, or the 2nd Ith 
Ain 4Fan 
\Tanlac 
Cearas Ceara 
Lute, Lufe Aedh, Aodh 
Geamhar Cann 
Dins |Geachal 
Tath Brighit 
Neith Nath 


Baal, Aleim, Alla, Samhan, the Mediator.t 


Aesar was fire, intelligent fire, creator and destroyer, for 
easam means to create. Though this first God was a mystic subtle 
fire, yet the Druids asserted the first principle to be water. 
According to Lady Wilde, they taught that: ‘‘ Fire and salt are 
the two most precious things given to man”; this fire, in its 
inner meaning, was probably no material flame; with regard to 
the second “ precious thing’’ one is reminded of the saying, 
attributed to the Christ: ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.’”’ Axire, 
the rst Ith, who stands at the dawn of evolution, is the Mother of 
the Gods, not the mother of humanity. Eire is another of her 
names, meaning night, darkness, desire. Ain, the triple God, is 
the first-born of Aesar, his “ first breath.’’ One of the aspects of 
Ain is Fan, and Fann, in the Irish tale of The Sick Bed of 
Cuchulinn, is represented as being the wife of Mannannan Mac 
Lir, the Lord of the Marvel Land of the West. Eo-Anu, the 


* The Book of the Mastery. W. Marsham Adams, formerly Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. London; 1898. 

+ Compare this with the diagram on p. 63 of Mr. Mead’s essay, Simon 
Magus. There are points of similarity, in view of which a legend quoted later, 
regarding the tonsure of Simon Magus, becomes interesting. 


} Ancient Cures, Charms, and Usages of Ireland. Lady Wilde. London; 1890. 
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2nd Ith, or nature at a lower stage of evolution, corresponds 
with the Greek Persephone.* 

All these Gods and Goddesses apparently represent the 
living and intelligent forces of nature at different stages of the 
great Unfolding, and descent into matter from the Darkness. 
For Cearas, like Aesar, is fire; his Power or Shakti is Ceara, 
Goddess of corn, and she has a daughter, Porsaibhean. Nath 
is Goddess of Wisdom, Nath being the Gaelic word for 
jearning. Samhan was “ Satan,” but he is also the Mediator ; 
he is likewise the Sun, or the ‘‘ Image of the Sun.” He 
is Lord of Death; he passes souls before him, sending 
them to Heaven or to re-birth; for reincarnation, if we may 
trust the evidence of ancient writers and legends, was taught by 
the Irish Druids. In Gaul it is said that the people would lend 
money to be repaid in a future life on earth. Samhan also cor- 
responds with Mithra of the Persians; he is the Preserver. 
Brighit was a fire Goddess, and also the Goddess of wisdom; the 
Brighidine Druidesses are said to have been celebrated for their 
learning; they maintained the sacred and perpetual fire of 
Brighit, who is called Brighit of the large appetite, though she 
is represented as eating but one egg at a meal. I think that 
Brighit may represent the soul of the earth, whence all comes 
forth and into which all returns; hers is the fiery store-house of 
nature in which forms break up and are reconstructed. 

Leogaire, King of Ireland, who was practising sacred fire 
rites when St. Patrick lighted the Paschal fire on Tara Hill, is 
said to have had two daughters, presumably Brighidine 
Druidesses, who disputed acutely with the Saint. The Irish 
Ainé was also a Goddess akin to the Egyptian Isis ; she is repre- 
sented as sowing peas and barley ;f she is connected with the 
moon, and has power over the sea; her name is said to be 
derived from Aighne, meaning small ring or circle. 

According to Lady Wilde, the Irish Druids worshipped a 
Trinity: Baal, Budh, and Grian; Grian is a name for the sun. 
The same writer translates the Irish name for the May festival, 
Ld Budha na Baal tinne, as, ‘‘ The day of Buddha of the Baal 


* Compare with the system of theogony in Mr. Mead’s Orpheus, 
+ Beans and corn were emblems of the human soul. 
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Fires.” At this festival the people dance a mystic snake dance, 
moving westward in the track of the sun. 

There are two further points of consideration with regard to 
the ancient Irish worship : first the reverse side to the favourable 
picture drawn by ancient writers as to the wisdom and learning 
of the Druids; secondly, with regard to the offices of the Fili 
and the attitude of early Christianity towards them. 

It has been asserted that human sacrifices, on a hideous 
scale, were offered by the Druids; that their cruelty even 
horrified the Romans. Now the Romans were not a sensitive 
nation in such matters; therefore it is said that if the Druids, 
whether in Britain or in Ireland, could manage to shock them 
by their cruelty and reckless bloodshed, they must have gained a 
“bad eminence” in the matter of slaughter. The Rev. E. Duke, 
who has defended the repute of the British Druids, believes 
them to have been Pythagoreans, and therefore averse to blood- 
shed. He tested a portion of a so-called sacrificial altar for 
burnt offerings, and found that it would not stand the fire, but 
was reduced to powder. Mr. Higgins quotes Dr. Smith, who 
states that in the Gaelic language there is no hint of human 
sacrifice. Sacrifices now offered in North Britain consist 
of flour, milk, eggs, and herbs; the Gaelic name for sacrifice is 
derived from 10b or wib, a raw cake or lump of dough, and 
from thoirt, to offer. Personally, I see no reason why it should 
be denied that sacrifices, and even human sacrifices, were offered 
in Ireland; though assuredly they were never offered by those 
who preserved the pure stream of the ancient wisdom from 
pollution. There is certainly proof of the existence of many 
races in Ireland, and many grades of civilisation. Bodies which 
have been preserved in the Irish bogs show that the ancient 
inhabitants had reached different points of culture. A body 
clothed in exquisitely stitched skins has been found, while 
the woollen garments worn by a similarly preserved corpse 
did credit to the sartorial skill of the ancient Irish tailor. I 
am glad to find that my view with regard to the matter of 
sacrifices is held by Mr. Stukeley, who says that when we 
find praise of the Druids in classic authors, and in the same 
authors comments on the barbarous rites of the people, the 
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answer is obvious, for: ‘‘ They speak of different times, or 
perhaps of different people, new successions from the continent, 
that drove out the former possessors, who performed these works* 
more northward and westward. The works themselves are an 
evidence of the genius of the founders” (p. 49). Mr. Stukeley is 
referring to the British Druids. 

We are dealing with legends extending over an immensely 
long period of time. Tighernmas, a legendary king of Ireland, 
is said to have ‘‘ introduced the worship of idols.”” He was not 
an uncivilised monarch ; he introduced gold smelting; the work- 
manship and profusion of the ancient Irish gold ornaments are 
noted—and mysterious. He also regulated the colours of his 
subjects’ dresses, organising a system of caste, which was 
indicated by the hues worn. Nevertheless, if we may trust the 
Dinnshenchas of Mag Slecht,t Tighernmas offered human sacrifices 
to Crom Croich, or Cromm Cruaich, whose idol was made of 
gold. Professor Kuno Meyer has edited and translated the 
metrical version of the Dinnshenchas from the Book of Leinster ; + 
this, in his opinion, and in that of Mr. Nutt, isthe oldest form. In 
this poem the hideous slaughter in honour of Cromm Cruaich is 
described ; Tighernmas himself is said to have fallen a victim to 
his bloodthirsty divinity, or elemental. But Cromm Cruaich, 
worshipped by the fighting turbulent tribes of Ireland, and by 
those who had inherited the tradition of Atlantean black magic, 
was not the Mystery God of the Druids, which kept alight the 
sacred flame of learning and pure wisdom. It is perfectly 
credible that true occult science and barbarous cults should have 
existed side by side ; they have always thus existed, and they 
thus exist to-day. The latter was probably more en evidence, 
owing to the fact that the former was chiefly esoteric, and was 
also likely to attract fewer votaries, since it must be pursued 
from selfless motives, or for its own sake. 

The Irish Fili were of the Tribe of the Duars, or Men of the 
Word; it was this mystic Word that was guarded so strictly 
amongst them ; they were said to be inspired by the Leanan 


* The Druidic Remains. 
+ Rennes. Dinn., Revue Celtique, xvi. 35, 36. 
} See Appendix B., Voyage of Bran, vol. ii., p. 301 et seq. 
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Sidhe, or Spirit of Life; sometimes this Leanan Sidhe took the 
form of a woman, as in the case of Eodain, the poetess, who, by 
her wisdom, saved the kingdom of Eugene, King of the South. 
Druidesses are said to have been occasionally worshipped as 
divine ; they belonged to the order of inspired women called in 
the Norse, Alirune. In Irish, the term Alarunaighe means wise 
man, one acquainted with secrets. Druidesses were divided into 
three classes, a rule which also applied to the Fili andthe Welsh 
Bards. The first class of dedicated women were virgins, living 
apart from the world; the second were married women, who 
spent most of their time with the Druids engaged in offices of 
religion, visiting their husbands occasionally ; the third class 
were servants in the temple. 

In conclusion, let me draw my readers’ attention to the atti- 
tude of the early Christian Church towards the Irish Fili. Welsh 
writers have asserted that the Bards secretly preserved and 
handed down the learning of the Druids, and these assertions 
have been dubbed “‘ the Neo-Druidic imposture”’ ; nevertheless it 
has been admitted that the God Hu, extolled by the medieval 
bards, corresponds with an ancient Irish deity.* It is also quite 
certain that the Welsh Bards and Irish Fili were pupils of the 
Druids. St. Patrick forbade Druidic rites, but he did not sup- 
press the Fili, who were held in great honour and _ sup- 
ported by the State, being ‘ enlightened,” 7.e., clairvoyant. 
If tradition is to be trusted, they travelled much, save when 
they were attached to the court of some king, where the 
Ollamh Fili was lodged with the heir apparent. Their 
memories were elaborately trained, which is evidence that im- 
portant secrets, that might not be written down, were entrusted 
tothem. The Fili wore a tonsure, and it is a noteworthy fact 
that in early days the Irish priests were reproached with “ wear- 
ing the tonsure of Simon Magus.” Mr. Nutt has observed that 
in Ireland there are found indications of the blending of tra- 
dition, of the union between the old faith and the new: ‘In 
the Irish mind alone have the two worlds sought to kiss each 


* Hu is Osiris, and Ceridwen his ‘‘wife’’ is Isis. According to Mr. G. 
Massey, Myfyr Morganwy, Arch Druid, asserted that Hu, the Sun God, was the 
“Saviour,” and identified him with Jesus, or with the Christ; more probably Hu 
was the Second Person of the Trinity. 
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other ; nowhere else has the Christian monk heard the wailing 
cry of the birds of Faery as they await the advent of the 
apostle.’’* . 

The ancient Irish kings and poets were always credited with 
the possession of secret wisdom, and magic arts: “‘ The Irish 
people have always believed that their Kings, Brehons, Ollamhs 
and Bards were gifted with singular and peculiar intelligence 
and a mystic power of reading the secrets of the heart”’t 
(p. 246), and this wisdom was preserved after the introduction of 
Christianity. The knowledge of herbs remains to this day, and 
the old Irish peasant women did not need Harvey to tell them of 
the circulation of the blood. Indications are not lacking that 
the Fili sometimes abused their powers ; since we learn that “‘ one 
chief went mad because of the poems they made upon him.” 

The Fili raised the Keltic language to high perfection, and 
the laws of Keltic poetry were most elaborate. Ten—according to 
some accounts, twenty—years of study were allowed, wherein the 
Fili gained perfection in their art and exercised their memories ; 
they learned three measures in music, andthe “ Battle Hymn ” ; 
the poet was promoted through all grades till he reached the 
‘* Wisdom of the Gods’’; the knowledge then acquired he is said 
to have kept secret. 

One point must always be borne in mind by those who study 
these traditions, wherein we discern indications of contact with 
several streams of teaching. We do not know the precise mean- 
ing of the symbolism which is employed, though we may, and 
do, find points of similarity between the symbols used in India, 
Egypt, Greece, Gaul, Ireland, Britain and North America. A 
symbol has a twofold office : it illuminates, or it conceals. The 
Irish theogony and the symbols of the Tree,{ the Boar, and the 
Serpent were doubtless illuminative to the Druids and Fili; they 


* Voyage of Bran, vol.i., p. 218. The allusion is to the beautiful legend of 
the Birds of Cruachan Aigle. 


} Ancient Cures, Charms and Usages of Iveland. Lady Wilde. London; 1890. 


{ See Tree symbol in the system of Simon Magus, and compare with the 
Druidic Tree, and the ‘‘ Five Trees of Ireland.”’ It will be remembered that on p. 
83 of Mr. Mead’s essay, Simon Magus, he states that in the ‘‘new birth” of the 
Mysteries, souls were typified as bees born from the body of an ox. The bull and 
cow are used as symbols in Wales and Ireland; the ‘‘ white heifer of Ireland "’ 
vanishes ina cave. In Wales the bee is the symbol of an initiate. 
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are, perhaps, partially so for students of Theosophy, as such 
students trace from system to system the same teachings, the 
same great ideas and conceptions of Nature and of man as being 
summed up and contained in one Divine Nature, one glorious 
Consciousness, which we name God. Such traditions, such 
teaching, we follow from people to people, and from race to race 
as they grow, flourish, and die. But for the majority of those 
who examine legendary history, the symbols serve their second 
purpose; he who is interested in such matters has only to read 
the theories and statements of those who are deeply versed in 
legendary lore and Irish history, to realise how thoroughly and 
efficiently the symbolism, aided perhaps by certain preconceived 
opinions and a few prejudices, does serve to blind and mislead 
the greater number of those who approach it. 


Ivy Hooper. 


AN INDIAN YOGIN* 


In the year 1841 a child, known later as Pawhari Baha, was 
born in a village named Prem4pura in the district of Jounpur. 
His father, Ayodhya Tewari, was a Brahmana of high standing. 
He had an elder brother, Lachhmi Narayan (Lakshmi Narayana) 
by name, who, having renounced the world while yet a boy, led 
the life of a Brahmach4rin, while Ayodhya, the younger, took to 
the life of a householder. 

Lachhmi Narayan built a hut in a solitary forest on the 
Bhagirathi (Ganges), near the village Kurtha in the district of 
Ghazipur. There he used to spend his time, devoted to the 
practice of Yoga and the higher spiritual life; while Ayodhyé, in 
Premapura, performed the duties of a householder with all the 
care and devotion of a pious man. 


__ * This account is written by one well acquainted with the facts of this Yogin’s 
life, and it may interest some of our readers to hear something of a real Yogin of 
the present day. 
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Ayodhya had three sons, Pawhari Baba being the second, 
and being known in his childhood as Ram Bhajan Das. As a 
child he was exceedingly beautiful, fair in complexion and well 
proportioned. From infancy he was calm and quiet in nature, 
and his words were gentle and sweet. His mother was extremely 
devoted to him, and he also was the most devoted to the mother 
of all her sons. Pawhari Baba, unlike other boys, never quarrelled 
with his playmates, nor did he disturb them in any way. So 
great were the gentleness and sweetness of his character that his 
parents affectionately and proudly called him Shukracharya. 

Gentle like Shukracharya as he was, Ram Bhajan Das was 
a boy of strong and almost obstinate will. None could make 
him swerve from his determination to get anything he fancied. 
At that time his father was not very well off; but whatever Ram 
Bhajan demanded, in the way of clothes or anything else, must 
be procured by some means or other. And though the other 
members of the family would not pay any attention to his 
demands, his mother would not reject them, but endeavoured to 
fulfil his desires at any cost to herself. While quite young, 
Ram Bhajan suffered from a terrible attack of small-pox, which 
destroyed the sight of his right eye. 

In the year 1850, when Ram Bhajan was ten years old, his 
father went to pay a visit to his saintly brother at Kurtha in 
Ghazipur. At that time Kurtha was very scantily populated, 
and the place where the Ashrama (hermitage) of Lachhmi Narayan 
was situated was surrounded by dense jungle, and there were 
hardly any human beings in the neighbourhood. In that silent 
and solitary forest, on the bank of the ever-flowing Ganges, 
Lachhmi Narayan was absorbed in the contemplation of the 
Deity. For twelve years he lived entirely on fruit and roots, 
and that even in so small a quantity that people called him 
Pawhari (or Pavanahari—air-eater), an epithet given later to his 
disciple and nephew also. 

It so happened that at the time of his brother’s visit 
Lachhmi Narayan had lost both his eyes, and this deeply 
troubled Ayodhyé ; so he offered the services of his eldest son as 
attendant to his saintly. brother. But Sadhu Lachhmi Narayan 
said he would not accept any one to take care of him unless it 


‘ 
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were Shukracharya, and that if his brother insisted on sending 
one of his sons, he must send him Shukracharya or be would 
remain alone. Ayodhya accordingly sent his second son to the 
Ashrama. 

A boy of ten years of age, beautiful and soft in nature, thus 
devoted himself to the service of his saintly uncle in that 
lonely forest, away from home and the love and care of his 
parents. At this time his actual education began under the 
guidance of his uncle, who treated the boy with all kindness. 
At this early age Shukracharya was fond of purity and cleanliness. 
Every day before sunrise he would bathe in the Ganges and then 
take lessons from his holy uncle, studying till about ten. Then 
he would go and cook the food, and after serving his uncle 
would eat himself. When he had leisure in the middle of the 
day he would stroll about in the forest around the Ashrama, or 
watch the dancing stream of the river, seating himself quietly 
and alone on the banks. 

At this tender age, there appeared about the body of 
Shukracharya a divine glory, beautiful, exquisite and uncommon. 
When he chanted hymns of praises to the Deity after his bath 
before sunrise, standing yet in the waters of the Ganges, there 
would shine out from his body a glorious brilliancy which would 
lead one to take him for a shining Deva-Kumara (Deva-youth) 
reciting a divine hymn. 

About this time, while staying with the uncle, Shukracharya 
studied the scriptures and astronomy in Sanskrit with four 
Pandits of Ghazipur. When he had studied for six years his 
uncle gave up his body, and the nephew-disciple performed the 
funeral ceremonies according to what was right and proper. 

Sadhu Lachhmi Na4rayan left as a legacy a few images of 
Gods and Goddesses, and Shukracharya now devoted himself to 
the worship of these Divinities and to study. Thus did his days 
glide away. But his heart could not find peace in such things, 
and he would look very careworn and full of longings. He 
would hardly cook any food, and would live either on a little 
milk or fast for three or four days together. When the sun was 
above the meridian he would sit alone in the deep of the jungle 
meditating and pondering. At midnight he would be seen walk- 
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ing or sitting on the sands of the Ganges. He could hardly sleep. 
If he ever fell asleep for a moment he would Ee wake up 
startled and restless. 

At the age of sixteen years, leaving the worship of the 
Divinities and the Ashrama in the charge of his disciples, 
Shukracharya started on a pilgrimage, whither nobody knew. 

After about two years he one day suddenly appeared before the 
Ashrama, having visited many places of pilgrimage and sacred 
shrines. His humble attitude, tearful eyes, and yet dignified and 
majestic countenance, coupled with his tender youth, brought 
crowds from the surrounding villages, who prostrated themselves 
in profound reverence at his feet. Even the playmates of his 
childhood were forced by his majestic and spiritual appearance 
to bow down before him. Sages and learned Pandits came to 
see him, and discovered a great revolution in the heart of the 
youth. His hut, from this early period of his life, thus became a 
place of pilgrimage, whither the people from surrounding villages 
came to have a glimpse of him. 

While on his pilgrimage, Shukracharya visited Badarik- 
ashrama Jagnnatha-Kshetra, Setubandha Rameshvara, and many 
other places, everywhere acquiring wisdom and knowledge. 
Westward he went to Dvaraka, whence he bent his steps to the 
Girnaér mountains. There it was he came across a Maha- 
purusha, and from that perfect being (siddha-purusha) he learned 
Yoga. 

On returning to his Ashrama he resumed his duties there. 
Again he would sit alone in the deep of the forest when the 
sun was hot, absorbed in Yoga. Night after night would he 
walk away to the sandy beaches of the holy Ganges, solitary 
and silent, out of everybody’s sight, there to practise the 
mysteries of Yoga. Whole nights would he spend in these 
practices, coming back to the Ashrama early, when the day was 
breaking. 

From this time forth, Shukracharya would no longer take rice. 
For four or five months he would live on the juice of Bel leaves 
(Bilva-patra) and a little milk, and the rest of the year he would 
have nothing more than a lota-ful of a kind of drink made of fifty 
lankas (red chili), and then a little milk. ‘ 
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After spending some time thus, he had a cave (guha) built 
in one of the huts of the Ashrama, and in this cave he began 
practising Yoga. At first for an hour, gradually for a whole day, 
and then from ten to fifteen days, he would remain in the cave 
absorbed in profound Yoga. At this time he felt neither hunger 
nor thirst, and all the organic functions remained suspended. 
As he would eat nothing, he came to be known as_ Pawhari 
Baba (the air-eating venerable father). During the first stages 
of his cave life he would leave the door of the hut open on 
feast days, such as the eleventh lunar day after the full and 
new moon (ekadashi) and so on. But for the last fifteen years 
he did not open his door (to any human knowledge). Only 
now and then he would talk to his hearers from behind the 
shutters. 

There was only one break in this continuous seclusion. In 
July, 1888, he opened his door for eleven days. At this time he 
performed a great sacrifice, to which he invited numerous 
holy men, Sannydsins and Parama-harhsas from the different 
places of pilgrimage (tirtha) all over India. After that great 
assembly of holy men and the performance of sacrifice, he did 
not appear again outside his hut. 

Pawhari Baba was exceedingly fair in complexion, and from 
his body there shone out a brilliant light on all sides. He had 
almost immeasurable strength in his stout and strong body. He 
shaved his head at the age of five, when he received the sacred 
thread, but after that he never shaved his head again. Long 
and luxuriant hair, dark as the storm cloud of the rainy season, 
hung down, covering his back. In the fulness of manhood, 
his long and dark beard added a hundredfold to the beauty and 
dignity of his countenance. Pawhari Baba, unlike ordinary 
Sannyasins, never smeared his body with ashes or dust, nor would 
he carry a load of plaited hair on his head. He was always neat 
and clean, inside and outside. He dressed his hair with ghee, 
and then, combing it, he twisted it into the shape of a crest in 
front. He used to wear kaupina (a small piece of cloth about 
the waist) and a long robe of malida (a kind of very soft woollen 
cloth), coming down to the feet. His head alone was left un- 
covered, and if by chance the robe slipped from his arms or 
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shoulders, the golden hue and glory of his body would at once 
shine out, to the admiration of the spectator. . 

Early in the morning, about 5.30, on Friday, the 2oth of 
May, 1898, there were present in the Ashrama the elder brother 
of Pawhari Baba and three zemindars (land proprietors) of the 
neighbouring village. Suddenly they saw that a very thin column 
of smoke was issuing out of the roof of the two-storied hut of the 
Ashrama. But they took it for the smoke of the sacrificial fire, 
and thus remained free from anxiety. Ina few minutes, how- 
ever, the smoke-column took the form of a white cloud and 
spread all over the roof. Seeing this, everyone began crying 
aloud from the outer courtyard of the Ashrama, and addressing 
the sage said: ‘“‘ Maharaj, if this fire be not lit according to your 
purpose, give us the order, and in a minute we will put it out.” 
But no answer was heard, excepting that in a few moments the 
whole building burst into flame. Then three of the persons 
present, full of fear and awe, climbed to the top of another build- 
ing and looked down into the inside court of the Ashrama. But, 
alas! what did they see? They saw a great fire, burning with 
a thousand tongues, and Pawh4ari BabA, standing in his pfja- 
room, with fixed gaze directed heavenward, his tall and stately 
body brilliant like sunshine and smeared with ghee. At this 
sight all the spectators were filled with fear and trembled from 
head to foot. But Pawhari Baba, calm and quiet, unshaken and 
unmoved, bent his gentle steps into the midst of the flames, and 
walking through the fire, he went to the other end of the house 
where he used to perform sacrifices. There he took his seat in 
a Yoga posture (padmasana) on the fire-altar, and became ab- 
sorbed in Yoga, with the fingers of the right hand raised to his 
face. Round about him were arranged the articles requisite for 
sacrifice (Homa), such as jars of ghee, camphor, incense, and so 
on. In a moment his body with all these things was ablaze. 
But even with his body blazing—people looked on with wonder 
—his fingers did not leave his face. The brilliant body of Paw- 
hari Baba was erelong reduced to ashes in that blazing fire, and 
he entered into peace, 


Caden 
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TRACES OF THE EAST IN OLD SPANISH 
LEGENDS 


Not long 
Ago it happed me to behold 
Upon a booke was written in letters old, 
And thereupon a certain thing to lerne, 
The long day full fast, I readde and yerne. 
For out of olde bookes, in good faith, 
Cometh all this newe science that men lere. 
CHAUCER’S Parlement of Birds. 


IF we sympathise with the view that an unprecedented revelation 
was given inthe year “‘ one” by a single individual making a new 
departure in heathendom, bringing all past tradition to a focus 
and closing that page for ever, we should expect that the streams 
of tradition and legend would simplify and approach each other, 
becoming more synoptic in character, instead of more entangled 
and complex, as they are nearing the said year “one.” 

On the other hand, if we take the view that it is not a ques- 
tion of one origin at all, but of a phase or period of ferment, 
when a great impetus was given to an ancient Truth, we should 
find it easier to account for the fact that although the threads of 
religious literature may, and do, unite in leaving Europe and 
drawing us back eastwards, they do so only to suggest other 
buried links of a chain that leads onwards and outwards in many 
directions. The delightful simplicity of the ‘‘one man, one 
church” idea seems to evade us more and more, and we find, 
instead, forlorn echoes as from some infinitely distant land, float- 
ing snatches of song and verse, traditions of a ‘‘timeless wis- 
dom”’* from some antique region, where ‘‘ the rivers wander 

* See Fables of Bidpai (The Merciful Physician), ed. by A. Galland ; 1835. There 


arealso stories of the search after eastern wisdom in E/ Boninm: Bocados de Oro. 
Toledo ; 1502. 
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o’er sands of gold.’”’ While esoteric wisdom tends to converge 
and unify on a higher plane, the external history of it seems to 
spread out in an endless variety, as of prisms within prisms. 

The Eastern aspect of Christianity was brought into the 
very heart of European culture by the revival of learning in. 
Spain. Many a forgotten flower of mysticism is found in the 
early Spanish literature, and often in the delightful disguise of the 
old fabliaux, contes, autos, pastorils, apologues, ecloques or alego- 
rias, of which there are a countless number, we come upon a point 
of view altogether sw generis ; the echo of an echo, as it were, of 
some elaborate and cultured mysticism, which is very different 
from the somewhat barbaricly materialistic view of some of the 
monks of the same date. And is not this stream as well entitled 
to interest as that which was hemmed in to turn the wheels of 
Rome? 

The oriental ferment in old Moorish Spain is “‘a lamp in 
which the light lies dead,’’ and the spirit of those days is like 
memory of vanished music— 


Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear and yet dearer for its mystery. 

The old Muzarabic Liturgy, and the great day of the Feast 
of the Star with the curious miracle plays, which were really 
commentaries on the Liturgy, have been long suppressed. 

The Liturgy was of purely oriental origin and had no 
Nicene Creed, and was chiefly remarkable for the number of the 
prayers of intercession for the dead. Conybeare says that many 
heresies, that of the Adoptionists among others, lay just under 
the surface of Spanish orthodoxy, and that he believes a careful 
search in the libraries of Spain might reveal some monuments 
similar to the Key of Truth,* purely Adoptionist in their ten- 
dency. 

The Feast of the Star was celebrated by the miracle play of 
the Three Magi (Auto de Reis Magos),t and Warton says that 
there is a Harleian MS. in which the three Holy Kings are in- 
troduced as three Alchemists. There is an old Spanish poem, 


* F.C, Conybeare, The Key of Truth, Oxford; 1898. 
¢ A. F. W. Schack, Gesch, der Dramat. Lit., vol. i., p. 163. 
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called the ‘‘ Adoration of the Three Holy Kings,’’* of the thirteenth 
century, found with two other curious scraps in a single MS. 
Another poem is ‘“‘The Book of Apollonius,” found also in 
Gower’s Confessio A mantis, in the prologue to which he says: 

Do write of newé some matere 

Ensampled of the oldé wise, . . 

Which may be wisdom to the wise, 

And play to him that list to play. 


Apollonius is here taken from the Gesta Romanorum : 


In God’s name the most holy and St. Mary’s name most dear, 
I will strive to write a tale in mastery new and clear. 

(Ticknor says, what this ‘“‘ nueva maestria” was is not known, 
‘‘maisterie” meaning art orskill, afterwards turned to ‘‘ mystery.”’) 
The poem contains a curious sketch of a female jongleur or 
‘‘juglaresas,”’ or ‘‘ of one who pretended to be such.” The third 
poem is “ The Life of our Lady, Saint Mary of Egypt,” written 
in the style of the French fabliaux. Alfonso X., the Wise, tried 
to check the buffoonery which gradually crept into these plays, 
and he did all in his power to promote the study of Arabic and 
to preserve all the old Arabic literature. He himself translated 
his Clavis Sapientie@ from the Arabic into Castilian. The popular 
manual of the eleventh century, the Disciplina Clericalis,} isin an 
oriental form, and claims to be taken from the maxims of a dying 
Arab, instructing a pupil in seven arts, one of which is theurgy. 

The popular ballad of the ‘“‘ Conde Lucanor”’ is supposed to 
have been copied from this two centuries later.t{ In connection 
with the Disciplina, Leo Africanus speaks ‘of “ fiftie disciplines 
or sciences whereby a man may attaine to the nature of an 
angell,” which he heard of among the alchemists of Fez; and 
“they have a learned man of their faction that described their 
religion in allegories of loue (love). They take all the heaven 
and fixed starres to be one God, and that no law or religion is 
erroneous. They have 40 elected, and 765 (of their members) 


* G. Ticknor, Hist. of Spanish Lit., vol.i. p. 22. 1863 


F. W. V. Schmidt, Disciplina Clericalis, 1827; and Alfonso X., Liber 
Philosophia Occultoris et Clavis, Figulus, B. (Pseud.), Thesaurinella Olympica Aurea, 
1682. 


¢ Abbé Blanchet, Apologues et Contes Orientaux, Paris ; 1784. 
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who go unknown, ranging over the world in a_ beggarly 
habite.”* 

But it was chiefly through Alfonso X. that Castilian litera- 
ture became the heir of ancient Arabian traditions. He revised 
the Almagest, “that Bible of Astrology,’ and the grand source of 
all Arabian divination, and used its contents in his Lzbvos del 
Saber, a voluminous encyclopedia of astronomy. 

He protected astrologers, though he made a law against 
alchemy. Some writers think it is therefore obvious that the 
King could not have had any belief in alchemy as a science, still 
less that he could have written a treatise to teach its principles, 
as his strange poem, Del Tesoro, is supposed to do. This work 
is an MS. of 1272 on the Philosopher’s Stone, but the greater 
part is in an unexplained cipher, the remainder in prose and 
octave stanzas which are the oldest Castilian verse extant. 
Cornelius Agrippa speaks of him asa follower of the Hermetic 
Philosophy, and ‘‘sapientissimum Arabum.” Rossetti says the 
Tesoro is one of the most ancient works written on the secret 
science.t 

A copy of it was possessed in the fourteenth century, by the 
“‘ magician ’’ Don Enrique de Villena whose books were burnt, as 
they were too interesting. The poem was happily preserved, 
and is published by Sanchez.{ Don Enrique also wrote moral 
plays, presumably to prove that he really was collaborating with 
the Evil One, and he owned a Golden Book of Raziel, which 
was given by an angel to Abraham, and had the most undesirable 
contents. 

To return to the liturgical plays: it is hard to find any date 
as an earliest starting-point, but a Spanish Bishop of Barcelona 
in the seventh century was deposed for permitting plays with 
“heathen allusions” in his diocese.§ Nevertheless the plays 
continued to be enormously popular, especially the autos of the 
Nativity and the pastorils. 

All these early plays are lost and we have only the echo of 


* Leo Africanus, Hakluyt Society, vol. ii. 1896. 
+ Disquisttions, vol. ii., p. 193. 

t Poesas Anteriores, tom. i., p. 148. 

§ Mariana, Hist. of Spain, lib. vi., c. 3. 
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them in the drama of the sixteenth century to study and the hints 
dropped by those who are known to have been great students. 

The moral play of Villena is said to have been played before 
Ferdinand of Arragon in 1414, and it may have been based on 
some legend from the great Cronica of Alfonso X., that precious 
storehouse of stories, legends, ballads, and chronicles. There 
are some hints left by the careful old chronicler of the Constable 
de Luna concerning ‘‘ entremeses ” or interludes.* 

The eclogues of Juan de la Engina (1468) are the first avail- 
able, and his follower Gil de Vincente (1502) is the author ofa 
very curious auto called the Sibyl Cassandra. It is a strange 
mixture of the spirit of an ancient mystery and a modern vaude- 
ville. 

Cassandra is a sort of lay-prophetess of pastoral habits. 
She has three aunts, Cimeria, Peresica and Erutrea, who arrange 
with great forethought that she is to marry Solomon with all his 
obvious advantages ; sherefuses entirely. But Solomon remarks to 
her with great simplicity that he has arranged with her aunts that 
the marriage is to take place in three days and that everything is 
settled. Cassandra, nothing daunted, explains that she has 
unfortunately taken a vow of celibacy, so Solomon goes off to 
summon the Sibyls to help him. Meanwhile Cassandra sings 
this song: 


They say, “‘’Tis time, go, marry! go!” 
But I’ll no husband! not I! no! 

For I would live all carelessly, 
Amidst these hills, a maiden free, 
And never ask, nor anxious be, 

Of wedded weal or woe. 
Yet still they say, ‘‘Go, marry! go!” 
But I’ll no husband, not I! no! 


So, mother, think not I shall wed, 
And through a tiresome life be led, 
Or use, in folly’s ways instead 

What grace the heavens bestow. 
Yet still they say, etc. 


* Don Alvaro de Luna, Cronica del Condestable, Ed. Flores, Madrid; 1784, 
See Ticknor, vol, i., p. 231. 
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The man has not been born, I ween, 

Who as my husband shall be seen ; 

And since what frequent tricks have been 
Undoubtingly I know, 

In vain they say, ‘‘ Go, marry! go!” 


The aunts, who are in fact the Cuma#an, Persian and 
Erythrzan Sibyls, now come in with Solomon and endeavour to 
persuade Cassandra to consent. They set forth his merits and 
pretensions, his good looks, his excellent temper and his large 
estates. But, as they do not succeed, Solomon in despair goes 
for her three uncles, Moses, Abraham and Isaiah, with whom he 
instantly returns, dancing a sort of mad dance, and singing : 

She is wild! She is wild ! 
Who shall speak to the child ? 
On the hills pass her hours, 
As a shepherdess free ; 
She is fair as the flowers, 
She is wild as the sea! 
She is wild! She is wild! 
Who shall speak to the child ? 

The three uncles first endeavour to bribe their niece into a 
more amenable temper ; but failing in that, Moses undertakes to 
teach her, from his own history of the creation, that marriage is 
an honourable estate, and that she ought to enter into it. Cas- 
sandra replies, and, in the course of a rather flippant discussion 
with Abraham about good-tempered husbands, she intimates that 
she has heard of the prophecy concerning the Saviour who will 
be born of a virgin; the three Sibyls prophetically confirm the 
augury, and add that Cassandra will be the Saviour’s mother. 
The uncles treat her as a crazed woman, and a theological and 
mystical discussion follows, till a curtain is suddenly withdrawn 
revealing the manger of Bethlehem, the Child, and four angels 
who sing a hymn in honour of His birth. The rest of the drama 
is devotional and concludes with a graceful ‘‘ cancion”’ to the 
Madonna, sung and danced by the author and all the per- 
formers. This incongruous play was represented in a rich, old 
monastery at Enxobregas on Christmas morning.* 


. ™* G. Ticknor, Hist. of Spanish Literature, vol. i. Also Gil Vincente, Obvas. Ed. 
Fejo.and Monterio. Lisbon; 1843. 
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Then there are the famous “ Books of Chivalry,” religious 
romances of the sixteenth century: The Celestial Chivalry, The 
Christian Chivalry, The Christian History and Warfare of the 
Stranger Knight, The Conqueror of Heaven, and, lastly, The Knight 
of the Bright Star, or Caballero de la Clara Estrella. 

The oldest and the most curious of these is The Celestial 
Chivalry, written by Hieronimo de San Pedro, at Valencia, 
printed in 1554. Who this San Pedro was is much disputed. 
His play, however, promptly appeared in the Index Ex- 
purgatorius, Madrid, 1667. In the preface to an Antwerp 
edition, the author says he is not a native Castilian, and that 
his object is to drive out the profane books of chivalry, presumably 
those which Luis de Leon found so very objectionable. His 
work is divided into three parts: I. ‘‘ The Root of the Fragrant 
Rose ”’ divided into ‘‘ Maravillas”’ (Marvels), which contains all 
the stories of the Old Testament down to Hezekiah, described as 
adventures of knight-errants. II. ‘‘ The Leaves of the Rose,” 
which comes down with the same knightly stories to the time of 
Christ. Part III. was promised as ‘‘ The Flower of the Rose,”’ 
but it never appeared, perhaps because the subject was exhausted, 
or possibly because the author dared not appear to add to the 
revelations of Scripture. 

The seventy-four ‘‘ Leaves,’’ or the chapters of Part II., 
represent Christ as the Knight of the Lion ; His twelve Apostles 
are the twelve Knights of His Round Table; John the Baptist is 
the Knight of the Desert; and Lucifer is the Knight of the 
Serpent. The story is the warfare between the Knight of the 
Lion and the Knight of the Serpent. It begins at the manger 
of Bethlehem, and ends on Calvary, involving in its progress 
almost every detail of the Gospels, but forcing everything into 
the forms of a strange allegory. Thus, for the temptation, 
Christ wears the shield of the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, and is 
mounted on a horse called Penitence, given Him by Adam. He 
then takes leave of His mother, who is the daughter of the 
Celestial Emperor, and goes into the desert to look for adven- 
tures. Here He meets the Knight of the Desert, who prepares 
to attack Him, but, recognising Him, humbles Himself before his 
coming prince and master. The Knight of the Lion is then 


, 
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received into the Order of the Knighthood of Baptism in the 
presence of a certain old man—who turns out to be the 
“Anagogic Master,” or the “Interpreter of all Mysteries ”— 
who, after the ceremony, holds an animated discussion with two 
women who appear on the scene, as to the nature of the rite 
they have just witnessed. The old man speaks at great length 
and explains it as a heavenly allegory.* The old woman, whose 
name is Sinagoga, prefers the ancient ordinance authorised by 
‘that celebrated Doctor, Moses.”” The young woman defends the 
new institution, and the Knight of the Desert decides in her 
favour ; consequently Sinagoga goes off in a rage. 

The great Anagogic Master now follows the Knight of the 
Lion into the Desert, and there explains to him the true mystery 
and efficacy of Christian baptism. The Knight then engages in 
his first battle with the Knight of the Serpent, accompanied by 
Abel, Moses and David, and opposed by Cain, Goliath and 
Haman. The scene is on the pinnacle of the temple, and each 
of the remarks recorded in the Gospels is made an arrow-shot or 
a sword-thrust ; the promises made there by the Devil are all 
brought in as far as possible, and the act ends abruptly with the 
precipitate and disgraceful flight of the Knight of the Serpent. 

It is written in a formal and extravagant style, but there are 
passages full of a graceful imagination, which show that the 
author understood the resources of language when he chose to do 
so.t 

Another popular romance was The Invincible Knight Lepolemo, 
called the Knight of the Cross and Son of the Emperor of Germany, 
the author of which, Pedro de Luxan, pretends that he translated 
it from the Arabic of a wise magician attached to the person of 
the Sultan. It was published in 1543, and translated into French 
and Italian. 

Although the above are only scraps, they are enough to 
show that there is much to be done in this line of research, and 
we may conclude with the remark of Herschel: ‘‘ The perfect 


* J. de San Pedro, Libro de Cavalleria Celestial. Antwerp; 1554. Also J. de 
San Pedro, Militia Celeste del pie della Rosa Fragrante. Venice; 1544. 

+ See Don P. de Gayangos, Bibli. de Autoves Espanoles tom. xl. With 
important discussion on Books of Chivalry, and ample bibliography on pp. Ixiii. and 
Ixxxvii. 1851. 
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observer will keep his eyes open in all divisions of knowledge, 
that they may be struck at once by every event which according 
to accepted theories ought not to happen; for these are the facts 
which serve as clues to new discoveries.” 


A. L. BEATRICE HARDCASTLE. 


THE HEAVENLY KINGDOM OF THE HOLY 
GRAIL 


I. 


(CONTINUED FROM Pp. 212) 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TRADITION, 


: Tue Grail, throughout all Ages, may never by man be known, 
Save by him God calleth to It, whose name God doth know alone. 


And the tale shall be told in all lands. . 
Parzival, translated by J. L. WEsron, i. 162. 


WE must trace the history of the World-Religion, alike through the secret 
Christian sects as through those of other great religious subdivisions of the 
race; for the Secret Doctrine is the Truth, and that religion is nearest divine 
that has contained it with the least adulteration. Our search takes us hither 
and thither, but never aimlessly do we bring sects, widely separated in 
chronological order, into critical juxtaposition. There is one purpose in our 
work to be kept constantly in view—the analysis of religious beliefs, and the 
definition of their descent from the past to the present. 


Briavatsky (H. P.), Isis Unveiled, ii., p. 292. 

AT the risk of being wearisome, it is nevertheless necessary to 
add some more important details to the question of the origin of 
the tradition of the Holy Grail. Too much care cannot be 
given by students to the most fundamental portion of this 
research. 

It has already been said that many German* and French 
writers, in their zealous efforts to prove the Grail tradition to 


* Laehmann (K.), Parzifal, xxiv., and Gervinus, Deutsche National Literatur, i., 
358, 1835, are both of this opinion. 
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be a myth, have made efforts to disprove the existence of Guiot 
von Provins, but owing to the careful researches of San Marte* 
there is evidence about him so conclusive that no further doubt 
can exist; inthe review from which we quote he gives a careful 
résumé of the evidence, and he has made a thorough study of 
Guiot’s Bible, which was written as a denunciation of the priests 
of that period, and of the iniquities of the Roman Church: “ He 
was, without doubt, a learned man, and had been a monk as well 
as a courtier,’ says San Marte. ‘‘ He was present in the year 
1184, at Mainz, at the great court day of the Emperor Frederick I., 
at which the French Nobility were also present in great numbers. 
He further assures us that he had seen the Hospitallers at Jerusa- 
lem ; the information he gives us as regards the Knight-Templars 
in Syria will consequently rest likewise on first-hand observation. 
He saw in the East+t King Amalrich of Jerusalem, who died in 
the year 1173, in the flower of his age and his glory. But in the 
year 1147 there was the second, and in the year 1190 the third 


Crusade . . . . it may be inferred that he journeyed into 
the Holy Land, not as a warrior, but in the retinue of a Prince 
or Baron. . . . . . . Guiot was also in the monastery of 
Clairvauxt . . . when he wrote his Bible he had already 


worn the black cowl for more than twelve years. . . . . . 
Guiot shows himself, in this writing, to be a man of scholarly 
education, of penetrating mind, keen observation and full of bit- 
ing sarcasm. His comparisons and examples are of incisive acute- 
ness, he has an exact knowledge of the Bible, and brings forward 
passages from the Scriptures in confirmation of his judgment, 


* San Marte (A. Schulz), ‘‘ Wolfram von Eschenbach and Guiot von Provins ”; 
Germania, iii. 445. Wien; 1860. 

+ This fact that Guiot von Provins was himself in the East, that he was, more- 
over, a Troubadour, gives us those links which were needed to prove the direct 
connection of this Grail Tradition with the Eastern Wisdom; as a Troubadour he 
was one of the Secret Society already mentioned both by Rossetti in his Disquisttions 
(see Rossetti (G.) Disqguisitions on the Anti-papal Spirit which produced the Reformation, 
ii., 115. London; 1834), and by Aroux; see THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, xxiii, p. 
207. San Marte added a footnote stating that he was preparing an edition of Guiot’s 
Bible and Lyric Poems, in French and German, to which Professor G. Wohlfart 
was adding notes. 


+ S. Bernard of Clairvaux was one of the Church Mystics of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; he gave the first rules to the Order of the Knights-Templars, the regulations 
having been arranged at the Council of Troyesin 1118. The great Abbey of Clair- 
vaux was one of the chief centres of education at this period. S. Bernard con- 
sidered the contemplative life as the highest, and he was himself a contemplative 
mystic. 
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and in justification of his reproaches (of the clergy] 

His language is incisive and severe . . . . . pouring out 
his noble anger, galling blame and bitter sarcasm, over priests 
and nobles, higher and lower clergy, and over pretended erudi- 
tion, he nevertheless loves to add that, of course, there are 
glorious exceptions. . . 2. os We perceive in hima 
mind which, formed in pire school of life, has seen and experi- 
enced much; a man who with keen vision and solid judgment 
watched and weighed the crimes of all positions. 

He very clearly distinguishes genuine piety from the hiypoceitielal 
appearance of holiness—the true faith from professional sanc- 
tity. . . . . . Truthis for him beyond all else; it is his 
light.” 

Such is the ijudgment of this well-known German author 
upon the man through whom the tradition comes. ‘Such a 
man,” says Miss Weston, to cite another authority, “would 
have been thoroughly familiar with the legends that had gathered 
round the early Angevin Princes, as well as with the historical 
facts connected with their successors ; he would have come into 


contact with the Order of the Knights-Templars . . . he 
would be familiar with many a legend of the East . . . of 
precious stones, the favourite talismans of the East, and would 
know the special virtue ascribed to each. . . . In fact, if 


we will allow the existence of such a writerasa travelled Angevin 
might well have been, we shall find all the principal problems of 
the Parzifal admit of a rational explanation. Even the central 
puzzle, Wolfram’s representation of the Grail, is explicable on 
such a hypothesis. We know how very vague Chrétien’s* 
account of the Grail is; how much in the dark he leaves us as 
to Its outward form, Its influence and Its origin. A writer 
before Chrétien is scarcely likely to have been more explicit ; 
what more likely than that a man long resident in the East, and 
familiar, as has been said above, with Eastern Jewel Talismans, 
and the legends connected with them, when confronted with this 
mysterious Grail, of which no definite account was given, yet 
which apparently exercised a magical life-sustaining influence, 
should have jumped to the conclusion of Its, at least partial, 


* Troyes (Chrétien de), Li conte del Graal, 1189. 
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identity with the precious stones of the power of which he had 
heard so much?” 

Then later on the same writer says: ‘‘ To sum up the entire 
question, the drift of the internal evidence of the Parzival seems 
to indicate that the author of Wolfram’s Source was a warm 
partisan of the House.of. Anjou,* sometime resident in the 
East, familiar with the history of the House whose fortunes he 
followed, and with much curious Oriental lore, and thoroughly 
imbued with the broader views of life and religion inspired by 
the crusades. That he wrote his poem after 1172 seems most 
likely from the connection between England, Anjou and Ireland 
noted in Book IX.; . . . if we grant the correctness of the 
Angevin allusions to be found in the earlier parts of the poem, 
we must logically grant that these two first books, and as a con- 
sequence the latter part of the poem which agrees with them, 
are due to the French source rather than the German redaction ; 
that it was Kiot (Guiot de Provins) who introduced the characters 
of Gamuret, Belakané, Feirefis and Lahelein; that to Kiot is 
due the first germ of the ethical interpretation amplified by 
Wolfram. . . . It was probably in a great measure owing 
to the unecclesiastical nature of Kiot’s teaching, and the freedom 
with which he handled the Grail myth, that his work failed to 
attain the popularity of Chrétien’s. When the Grail legend was 
once definitely stamped with the traditional Christian character 
which it finally assumed and retained, the semi-pagan character 
of Kiot’s treatment would cause his version to be regarded with 
disfavour by the monkish compilers of his day.”’t 

There is no difficulty in perceiving that the Christian version 
has become the most popular, almost to the extinction of the 
Oriental tradition, but the suggestion here made by the writer 
is of importance—for Guiot, having been in contact with the 
Secret and Mystical Societies in the East, would certainly bring 
that doctrine into his work, which accounts for what Miss 


* He was in the retinue of Fulk of Anjou, who, in 1129, became the son-in-law 
of Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, and eventually became its King. There is, however, 
a much earlier connection of the House of Anjou with the East, for in 987 Fulk 
Nerra, or Fulk the Palmer, went to Jerusalem. See Croniques des Comtes d'’ Anjou, 
par M. Emile Mabille, p. 78. Paris; 1856. 


+ Weston (Jessie L.), Parzival, ii, 191, 197, 198. London; 1894. 
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Weston terms the “‘ unecclesiastical nature of Kiot’s (Guiot) 
teaching.” 

It is an important fact for the students of this tradition to 
bear in mind, that the Roman Church monopolised and adopted 
this Legend of the Holy Grail, laying stress upon the version 
given by Chrétien de Troyes, eliminating its Oriental descent, 
and thus popularising the idea that the Legend was founded on 
a purely Christian basis; hence many of the contemporaries of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach were writing solely from the Christian 
standpoint ; but we have also many writers who take a broader 
view, and who recognise that the tradition is descended from 
some earlier doctrine. In San Marte (A. Schulz), for instance, 
we have a German scholar of profound research adopting 
practically the same view as that of Eugene Aroux in his Mystéres 
de la Chevalerie, to which book reference was made in the last 
number. We must now cite some important passages from this 
new source, relating as it does to the same view, namely, that 
the Legend of the Holy Grail is, in truth, part of the mystical 
tradition of those so-called heretical sects, the Albigenses, the 
Cathari, and others of that date, descendants of the older Gnostic 
Sects. Says San Marte: ‘‘ The conflicts of the Hohenstaufen 
with Rome bear witness to the strength of this movement in 
Germany; princes, knights and poets accepted* it with fullest 
consciousness [of its significance]. Guiot’s Bible, and other 
similar writings, the Provengal poets, the numerous heretical 
' sects of Southern France, of Northern Italy and Spain prove the 
same thing regarding these countries. Among the Waldensians 
there even gradually arose, under the influence of the Provengal 
poets, a literature, the content of which was chiefly spiritual, 
and which, in a poetical form, made the peculiar principles of the 
sect current and familiar among the people.t We may mention 


* The writer is referring to the enormous spread of these mystical and heretical 
teachers. See San Marte (A. Schulz), ‘‘ Wolfram’s Parzival und seine Beurtheiler,”’ 
in Germania, vii., p, 60. Wien; 1862. 


+ This was the secret language to which Aroux refers sooften. In one passage 
he says: ‘‘ Let the Philologists make as much outcry as they will, our old Troveurs 
knew more about it than they do, and when they adopted certain names they 
thought far more of the hidden meaning than of the actual etymology, for which 
they cared very little '’ ; again, referring to the well-known legend of Amadis, ‘the 
Knight of the Lion,” he adds: ‘‘ We may easily recognise him, by these various 
signs, as a ‘ Poor-manof Lyons.’ Like‘his colleagues, this Apostle of the Albigensian 
Gospel leaves Aquitanian Gaul, his own country, to go into Spain and win over 
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the celebrated didactic poem, written about 1180, La nobla 
Leyczon, which leads up to Waldensian through sacred 
history, and other poems such as La Barca, Lo novel Sermon, Lo 
novel Confort, Lo Payre Eternal, Lo Desprecza del Mont (contentio 
mundt) and L’Avangeli de li quatre Semenez, which deals with the 
parable, Matthew xiii. 5, of the different seeds. They all possess 
peculiarly strong anti-papistic elements and belong to those pro- 
ducts of anti-hierarchy, which transplanted the conflict against 
Rome from ecclesiastical domain to the ground of popular life. 
How wrathful is Bernard of Clairvaux against Abelard; * he 
says that, thanks to him, the street-boys of Paris are to be heard 
discussing the doctrine of the Trinity! It was a storm which 
raged through the whole of western Christendom in all strata of 
the population, a process of fermentation which, originally 
repressed by force, repeated itself in the Reformation and forced 
itself to the forefront. When, therefore, Reichel} reproaches 
me with having introduced far more theological elements than 
the poem itself justifies, into my interpretation of the oracle 
of the Grail and of Parzival’s refraining from questions, 
I reply that, on the contrary, not nearly enough of the 
theology of the twelfth century has been applied to the under- 
standing of our poem, and my attempt to examine it from that 
standpoint is only a first beginning on those lines. 

‘‘For that which we now after the lapse of centuries can 
only laboriously and yet imperfectly discover about the explana- 
tion of the external historical phenomena of those religious con- 
flicts—all that surrounded the then existing world like a fiery 
atmosphere in which it breathed, and which penetrated all the 
that country to the Religion of Love, asin otherromances. What gives an account 
of his acts and deeds is the journal, the record of his apostolic feats, of his triumph 
over the agents of Rome. What could be easier to recognise? Amadis, the 
‘ Perfect Knight of Lyons,’ under disguise of person and language is enamoured of 
the beautiful Oriane. This name, derived from the East, also indicates the close 
connection established between the local Vaud-ism and the oriental Albigensianism 
typified by the beautiful lady, Flower, Rose, Star of the East. All light, all good, 


was in this literature reputed to come from the East.” Aroux (E.), Les Mystéves de 
a Chevalerie, p. 176. Paris; 1858. 


* One of the Scholastic mystics, a heretic, and condemned by the Pope about 
1140; he opposed the view of those who extol the faith that yields an unreasoning 
assent, without examination, to whatever is heard. See Blunt, D.D., (J. H.), 
article, ‘‘Schoolmen”’ ; Dictionary of Sects and Heresies, p. 530. London; 1891. 


_ + Reichel, Studien zu Wolfram’s Parzival, p. 6, Wien; 1858. San Marte 
A. Schulz), Parzival Studien, Heft ii. Halle; Waisenhaus ; 1861. 
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pores of its life, the elements of religious discord which can now 
hardly be understood and methodically arranged by the scholars 
who make the subject their special study—was formerly in the 
minds and mouths of the masses and urged them on to action; 
and if the poems* of that period afford us in almost every other 
respect a faithful mirror of contemporary phenomena in action 
and thought, the same must be true of a work which has a pre- 
dominatingly religious tendency, that finds expression even in 
the first two lines [of the poem]. 

“It is very desirable that the Church historians of to-day 
should, in their writings and academic lectures, pay greater 
attention than they do to the investigations and the treasures 
which have been brought to light in the ever-increasing study of 
the early German and French literatures. . . They would 
then find much which preceded and led up to the Reformation, 
and would recognise more clearly the forms taken by the dog- 
matic theses in the practical faith and opinions of the people, 
and the special expression which they there received. For there 
is a difference between the doctrinal formulation of an article 
of faith and its acceptance and transmission by the laity. 

“The position taken up by Wolfram, whether Guelph or 
Ghibelline, Apostolic-Evangelical or Roman-Hierarchic, must 
determine the standpoint from which his poem must be judged 
and understood. And even if we condemn the poet as a heretic, 
we must not demand of his poem that it should teach what he 
_ rejectst, but in order to do it justice we must enter into his 
religious tendency, which it brings quite clearly and candidly to 
light. In view of the historical situation and the religious 
stream of tendency at the end of the twelfth century the inten- 
tion of our poet can no longer be open to doubt. He wished, 
namely, to depict in the institution of the Templars a Christian 
brotherhood}, a kingdom of the faithful and the elect of the 


* The poems of the Troubadours, which contained the mystical teaching, as 
we have seen from Aroux, in his Mystéves. de la Chevalerie, and also from Rutherford 
in his Troubadours, their Loves and Lyvics,p. 43. London; 1873. See for quotation, 
THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, xxiii., p. 202. 


+ This is precisely what the dogmatic Christian writers have tried to do by 
eliminating the Gnostic traces, and the yet more eastern sources of the grand old 
tradition. 

t This is the true Christian Brotherhood open to every Soul, the Elect of 
Humanity, that ‘Communion of Saints" of which the Great White Lodge is the 
sole earthly representative, 
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Lord, without a Roman hierarchy, without a Pope and a 
privileged priesthood, without ban, interdict or Inquisition, where 
God Himself, through the revelation of the Grail, is, in the spirit 
of the pure Gospel, Ruler and Judge of His people. He con- 
sidered the real priesthood to belong to the individuals struggling 
towards a true knowledge of God, not to an exclusive class, 
however highly he may have esteemed the latter; finally, he 
borrowed from the order of the Templars, at that time still 
flourishing and immaculate, the poetical symbol of the ideal con- 
stitution of this brotherhood. 

‘This idea, plainly heretical from the Roman point of view, 
necessarily implied that the Kingdom of the Grail, which alone 
led to salvation, stood in quite as sharp a contrast to Roman 
orthodox Christianity, as represented by the existing visible 
Church, as it did to paganism ;* but it is a fine trait in the poet 
that he is neither led away into open polemic against the ruling 
Church nor into fanatical hostility to Paganism. There is, 
therefore, small ground for astonishinent at the facts ‘that no 
trace is to be found in the poem of any subordination of the 
Templars to clergy or Pope,’ that Parzival attains to the kingdom 
of the Grail without any ecclesiastical mediation, and that he 
did not gain the crown of martyrdom in the conflict, as the 
fundamental thought of the poet logically demanded.+ 

‘This fundamental thought, however, is not based on the 
Dictatus Gregorii VII. nor on the saying of Innocent III., ‘ Papa 
veri Dei vicem gerit in terra,’ but directly on the Gospel and on the 
saying of the Apostle: ‘ But ye are a chosen generation—a royal 
priesthood—an holy nation—a peculiar people; that ye should 
show forth the praises of Him who hath called you out of dark- 
ness into His marvellous light’;{ which saying is repeated 
almost literally in strophes 44 and 45 of Wolfram’s Titurel-frag- 
ments. It is, therefore, inadmissible to regard the Grail as ‘a 
Christian relic,’ to make it the representment of the pre-cosmic 
genesis of Evil, and to speak of ‘the spiritual side of the poem’ 


* Even San Marte, in spite of his frankly acknowledged change of position, is 
still bound by the obsolete views about paganism. 


+ See Studies, |.c., p. 20 et seq. 
¢ 1 Peter, ii. 9, ro. 
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as ‘weighed down by the fetishism of the impersonal relic’ ; 
this view could only arise through the introduction of evidence 
regarding Lucifer’s fall and the Holy Grail much later than 
Wolfram’s poem, or which—in the cases when this [evidence] is 
earlier, he does not himself introduce, and which, therefore, must 
be treated as non-existent in the criticism of our poem. Wolfram 
makes no special allusion to the dish of Cesarea* used in the 
Lord’s Supper, never speaks of Joseph of Arimathea, nor does he 
mention the Stone of the Grail having been originally in the crown 
of Lucifer ; on the contrary, according to him, it is the lapis exalis,+ 
the Stone of the Lord, which at the beginning of all things was 
with God. The poem does not represent it asa relic, least of 
all as the relic of a fallen angel, but as a symbol,! in which the 
threefold God of Christianity is present and effectual, and the 
Grail was given to men as a Christian saving relic, not as a 
fetish, just as God sent the Saviour to earth for the redemption 
of mankind.” This writer takes a broader view than many other 
critics, but even with him we find symptoms of a limiting ten- 
dency. ‘‘ The threefold God” is not confined to Christianity ; 
and the Three Aspects of the One Supreme is a far older idea 
than the theology of the Christian Church. Then there is 
another version given by Miss Weston in her admirably arranged 
work, where she says: ‘‘ The whole account of the Grail reads 
like a not too successful attempt to Christianise a purely Pagan 
legend;’’§ but even here we find all religions outside our 
western form faith dubbed ‘‘ Pagan.” 

Yet another link with the ancient Wisdom Religion is 
forged for us by another author, one perhaps more sympathetic, || 


* The ‘‘dish of Czsarea"’ belongs to the other version, Joseph of Avimathea, by 
Sires Robiers de Borron, which'was ‘‘englisht'’ in 1450, by Henry Lonelich. See 
The Grand St. Graal, from Furnivall’s edition. Early English Text Society. 
Trubner, 1874. 


+ Writers vary in their spelling of the stone; Lapis, Lapsit or Jaspes, exilles, 
extlexor, exillis, and other variants are given. Lapis Electrix is given by William 
Hertz in his Parzifal, pp. 160, 528. Stuttgart; 1898. He draws attention to the 
fiery and life-giving properties of the stone. This to some students of Theosophy 
will be a valuable suggestion. 


¢{ In the old symbolism, ‘‘ Man,” chiefly the Inner Spiritual Man, is called a 
“‘stone.’’ Christ is called a corner stone, and Peter refers to all men as “ lively” 
(living) stones. Blavatsky (H.P.), The Secret Doctrine, ii. 663, 3rd edition. London; 
1893. 

§ Weston (Jessie L.), Parzifal, i., p. 326. 


|| Simrock (R., jr.), Parzival und Titurel, p. 776. Stuttgart und Augsburg ; 1857, 
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and he connects the Grail-cult with that Gnostic body named 
“‘ Mendzens”’ or the “‘ Christians of St. John ” ;* this is a point of 
extreme interest to students of Theosophy, for it makes a direct 
connection between the legend of the Holy Grail and the ‘‘ Order 
of the Knights Templars,’’ who were so closely allied with this 
body. 

Mackenzie,t moreover, includes the ‘‘ Johannite Christians,”’ 
as he terms them, among other bodies connected with Masonry, 
and indeed many of the Masonic Lodges were dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, and looked on him as their patron saint. 
Simrock builds his theory on the solid fact that Prester 
John, a mysterious Priest-King of the East (with whom we shall 
deal next time), was himself a leader of one of the Gnostic Sects, 
a heretic of course; but, as the author points out, the Grail 
Legend is too intimately interwoven with him, for him to be left 
out. It is to India{ indeed, that the Grail goes when the 
western world becomes too cold for worship, too dead for ideals 
to stir it to a higher life. One more well-known authority on 
mystical subjects must be cited before ending this brief survey ot 
the origin of the Grail tradition. 

Writing on these “ Disciples of St. John,’’ Madame Blavatsky 
says: “ All these sects have an immediate connection with our 
subject, for they are of Kabalistic parentage, and have once held to 
the secret Wisdom Religion.” 

Thus we find that the undercurrent of all these beliefs joins 
on to the one main stream of the great Secret Doctrine, which 
has its spring sheltered by that ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” the Great 


* See Blunt (J. H.), Dictionary of Sects and Heresies, p. 307. London; 1891. He 
says: ‘‘An ancient Eastern Sect found in Persia and Arabia, but chiefly at 
Bussara . . . . who profess to be Mendai-Ijahi or disciples of St. John the 
Baptist! They are called ‘ Christians of St. John’ by many European writers, and 
Sabians or Tzabians by the Mahometans.” 


+ Mackenzie (R. R. H.), The Royal Masonic Cyclopedia, p. 386. New York ; 1877. 


{ Weston (Jessie L.), Parzifal, ii., notes 184, line 589, p. 223. ‘' The beliefina 
Christian Kingdom in the East, ruled over by a king who was at the same time a 
priest, was very widely spread in the middle ages, but it is very curious to find it 
thus connected with the Grail Legend. Simrock takes this connection to be a con- 
firmation of his theory, that the Grail Myth was originally closely connected with 
St. John the Baptist. According to Der Jiimgere Titurel, a poem which, professedly 
written by Wolfram and long supposed to be his, is now known to be the work of 
a certain Albert von Schaffenberg, the Grail, with its guardians, Parzival, Lohen- 
grin, Konwiramur, and all the Templars, eventually left Monsalvasch and found a 
home in the domains of Prester John ” 
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White Lodge of the Masters of Truth. And the legend of the 
Holy Grail is but one of the minor currents of mystic teaching, 
which through its wide-spread popularity has kept the mystical 
goal of the human race alive in the West. 


ISABEL COOPER-OAKLEY. 


ERRATUM. 


Tue THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, xxiv. p. 211: For Queen Gekurdille read 
Queen Sekundille. 


THE “FRIEND OF GOD OF THE OBERLAND” 


GENTLE and loving are they, supernatural God-like men, seemingly of no 
account, but God dwelleth within them. Compassionate are they; they 
bear the weight of the world and are the pillars thereof.—T AuLER (1300-1361), 
Sermon 1g. 
Tuus does the celebrated Dominican preacher, Johann Tauler, 
speak of those whom he so repeatedly mentions in his sermons 
as the true Friends of God. It is clear that this narne does not 
with him stand for the ordinary religious-minded man, however 
sincere, but is used to designate certain men, far exceeding their 
fellow-creatures in spiritual insight, men who, possessing certain 
. definite qualifications and powers, were able to lead those who 
entrusted themselves to their guidance along a path unknown to 
the Church at large. Over those who tread this path, he declares, 
the Pope has no power, ‘‘ for God Himself has set them free.’’* 
Again and again he talks of them as the hope of Christendom 
(Sermons 19, 35, 37, 63, 75, 78, g1, 118). In Sermon 118 he 
says: “‘ These are they on whom holy Christendom rests; were 
they not in Christendom, Christendom could not remain standing 
erect; for their existence, the fact alone of their being, is of far 
more use than all the work of the world.”’ That these Teachers 
were not recognised teachers in the Church is shown in Sermon 


* Sermon 131. 
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37, in which he says, speaking of the state of anarchy then 
reigning and of the sin and wickedness rife amongst priests and 
laymen alike: ‘‘ It is well that these Friends of God are not con- 
fessors, that they do not need to hear all the sin and misery, for 
their hearts would break.”” And yet we find him—a priest, a 
Dominican monk—adyvising those who would lead the higher life 
to choose a Friend of God as guide: “‘It would therefore be 
most wise that those who would live for the Truth should seek 
out a Friend of God to whom to subject themselves, to be judged 
by him according to the Spirit of God.”* 

And again: ‘‘ Desire, therefore, ask, and do all within your 
power, inwardly and outwardly (that the True Light may become 
a reality, and that ye may reach up to the Source of All), and 
beseech the beloved Friends of God to help you thereto, cleaving 
to God alone in full sincerity, and to the chosen Friends of God, 
that they may draw you together with themselves into God.’’t 

So far we have seen how Tauler speaks of the ‘‘ Friends of 
God” in general. Ina treatise called the Historia,t we have the 
story of his own conversion and subsequent ‘‘ subjection” to a 
certain layman, the “‘ Friend of God of the Oberland.”’ Although 
Tauler’s name is not directly mentioned, it has been almost 
unanimously accepted for the past four hundred years that the 
‘‘Master of the Holy Scriptures,” whose history is given, was 
the famous Dominican. The few who questioned it as a fact, 
either objected that no certain proof could be offered that 
Tauler was the master, or refused to admit the possibility that 
such a great preacher should have submitted himself so entirely 
to the guidance of a layman at the age of fifty. This treatise 
is bound together with the sermons of Tauler as far back as 
1498. 

A most mysterious personage, this ‘‘ Friend of God of the 
Oberland” ! He is known to have wielded almost unlimited power 
over the minds and lives of those who came under his direct 
teaching, to have been in touch with brother mystics scattered 
all over Europe, and yet few were ever allowed personal inter- 

* Sermon 127. 


+ Sermon 35. 
t See K. Schmidt, Nicolas von Basel, Bericht von dey Bekehrung Taulers. Wein; 1875. 
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course with him; and of those few, one only, Rulman Merswin 
by name, outside his own small circle of ‘“‘ Five Men,’’ seems 
to have come into nearer contact with him. 

Research has hitherto failed to give any clue to the real 
name and origin of the ‘ Friend of God of the Oberland.” 
Three well-known writers on German mysticism have sought 
o solve the problem, and before passing on toa sketch of his 
life it may be well to mention their views on the subject. 

Karl Schmidt,* to whom we are indebted for the first 
detailed account of his life, together with an edition of those 
writings of his which have as yet been found, identifies him 
with a certain Nicolas von Basel, a Beghard heretic burnt 
at Vienna about 1409. This view was accepted by most critics 
until a few years back, when a more careful comparison 
of dates and a critical analysis of the doctrines taught by the 
two men proved them conclusively to have been two entirely 
different persons. 

H. S. Denifle combats Schmidt’s assertion in a pamphlett 
but in no way prepares one for the startling theory put forward 
in a series of articles, namely, that not only was the personality 
of the ‘‘ Gottesfreund ” a myth, but that the writings ascribed to 
him, the Historia included, were pure fiction, due to the pen of 
Rulman Merswin, and actuated by his overweening love of 
power! Denifle altogether loses sight of the fact that Rulman 
Merswin was entitled by birth and fortune to consideration under 
any circumstances, that he retired from the world to lead the re- 
' ligious life, and that his own writings, in themselves remarkable 
enough to have drawn attention to himself in the religious world, 
were found only after his death in a sealed casket. 

The greater number of Denifle’s arguments have been re- 
futed by Preger.§ He proves that the ‘‘ Meister”’ of the Historia 
was Tauler, and gives very valid reasons for believing the 
**Gottesfreund” and Merswin to have been separate persons, 


* K. Schmidt, Nicolas von Basel, Leben und ausgewahlte Schriften. Wien; 1866. 

+ H.S. Denifle, Dey Gettesfyeund im Oberlande und Nicolas von Basel. Minchen; 
1875. 

{ Die Dichtungen des Gottesfreundes im Oberlande, etc. 

§ W. Preger, Geschichte dey deutschen Mystik im Mittelalter, vol, iii. Leipzig; 
1893. 
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standing in the relation one to the other of Master and disciple. 
He has, however, been unable to answer certain objections 
raised by Denifle, such as the similarity episodes in the lives 
of the two men related by each as having happened to him- 
self personally; the remarkable likeness between the style and 
the expressions used by both, expressions found in no other writ- 
ings of the time; and lastly, the striking similarity of the two 
handwritings, which lies more in the formation of the separate 
letters than in the impression given by the general look of a 
written page. 

A third theory is offered by A. Jundt.* Finding it impos- 
sible to refute many of Denifle’s arguments as to the identity of 
Rulman Merswin and the ‘“ Friend of God of the Oberland,”’ 
yet feeling it impossible to accept Denifle’s view of the case, he 
has tried to work out the problem on psychological lines. Start- 
ing from the researches of Féré, Azam, Warlomont, etc., he has 
come to the conclusion that Merswin was in the state of mind 
known as ‘ Dual consciousness.”’ Accepting this hypothesis, 
the matter stands as follows: Rulman was the writer of all the 
manuscripts, but wrote those attributed to the “ Friend of God of 
the Oberland” in one state of consciousness, and those in his 
own name in another, which accounted for the simultaneous 
likeness and difference of the handwriting. Dr. Preger does not 
question the possibility of such a state of things, but remarks that 
a person could not suffer from this illness without drawing the 
attention of those around him to the fact, while mention is 
nowhere made of anything abnormal in Merswin’s behaviour. 
Preger moreover questions the identity of the handwritings. He 
also points out that both Tauler and the nun Margaretha von 
Kensingen knew the “ Gottesfreund”’ as a separate personality 
from Rulman Merswin. It seems almost incredible that there 
should ever have been any doubt upon this point. The whole 
character and bent of mind shown in the writings attributed to 
each is so entirely different that any ambiguity as to dates, 
similarity of style and expressions, etc., become of secondary 
consideration in judging the matter. Professor Schmidt sums 
up the characteristics of the writings of the “‘ Gottesfreund”’ in 


* A, Jundt, Rulman Merswin et Vami de Dieu de l’Oberland. Paris ; 1890. 
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the following words :* ‘‘ Without great learning in the classics, 
and unacquainted with the teachings of the Church Fathers or 
Scholastics, he was familiar with the Bible and its expressions, 
knew modern languages, especially Italian, and possessed a 
readiness of speech and a large vocabulary exceedingly rare ina 
layman of his time. His descriptions are often long, and his 
repetitions tedious, but his writings are stamped by the vivid- 
ness of his imagination, the continual attention paid to the work- 
ings of the spiritual life, a belief in the mysterious and miracu- 
lous, a deep moral sense, and the wish to influence the minds of 
his readers. They differ in a remarkable way from the majority 
of the prose writings of his time.” 

The same earnestness of purpose is to be found in the writ- 
ings of Rulman Merswin, but his language is poor and lacking in 
point. He shows but little power of imagination ; the interest of 
his books lies wholly in the visions related, not in their present- 
ment. In him we see a man capable of being led, in the 
““ Gottesfreund ” a leader. 

Rulman Merswin was born in Strasburg in 1307. He 
belonged to one of the first patrician families of the town, and 
was rich and highly esteemed. At the age of forty he decided to 
break with the life he was then living ; he gave up his business, 
and with his wife withdrew from the world, in order to devote the 
rest of his life to the service of God. There is every reason to 
believe that he was already in touch with well-known members 
of the Society of the Friends of God, such as Heinrich von Nord- 
' lingen and Margaretha Ebner (in Medingen); he was very probably 
also in correspondence with the ‘‘ Friend of God of the Ober- 
land.’’t 

Neither he nor his wife joined a religious order. They lived 
together, and led a life similar to that prescribed to the “ Ter- 
tiaries.” He took Tauler as his confessor, and for four years 
practised the strictest discipline. At the end of the fourth year, 
he says:} ‘God inspired a man in the Oberland to come down 
and visit me; when he arrived it was shown to me that I might 

* Nicolas von Basel, preface, p. xii. 


+ A. Jundt, Les amis de Dieu, p. 183. 
} K. Schmidt, Von den vier Jahren, etc. 
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speak tohim ofall things. . . . He became my secret friend, 
and I submitted myself to this man in God’s stead, and told him 
all the hidden things of the four years of my new life.” From 
this time forth we find the “‘ Gottesfreund”’ exercising unlimited 
power over Merswin. He commands him to write the story of 
his conversion and the four years of self-discipline, at the end of 
which he declares that he ‘‘ reached a state of peace from which 
nothing earthly could shake him.” Two copies of this book 
were made: one, Merswin hid away during his lifetime, to be 
found only after his death with the rest of his writings; the other 
was given to the ‘‘Gottesfreund”’ on the condition that none 
other should see it. In return, he received the story of the con- 
version of the ‘‘ Gottesfreund,” entitled the Book of Two Men. 
Merswin was also constrained by God to write books to help his 
fellow-men. The Pamphlet of the Banner and the Book of the Nine 
Rocks are written;\ both depict visions. In the first, we are 
given the picture of the warfare raging in the Church between 
the followers of Christ and those of Lucifer. The second, of 
far greater importance, was for a long time ascribed to Suso. 
The original was found however by Dr. K. Schmidt, and is in 
Merswin’s own handwriting. The book is written in the form of 
a dialogue between ‘‘ The Man” and Eternal Truth, generally 
spoken of as ‘“‘ The Answer.” A curious detail is that throughout 
‘The Man” looks upon ‘‘ The Answer” as his crucified Lord, 
identifying Him with God, and speaks to Him in the second 
person; whereas ‘‘ The Answer” speaks of God and of the 
suffering of Christ in the third person. 

The book opens with a lengthy description of the struggle 
between ‘‘The Man” and ‘‘ The Answer,” as to the writing 
down of his visions. ‘‘The Man” objects, that of books and 
teachers there are many and yet Christendom seems none the 
better for them, that he has no learning and feels himself un- 
worthy, that he fears to be tempted by the evil spirit to fall into 
the sin of pride. ‘‘The Answer” replies: ‘‘ What honour 
takest thou unto thyself, poor miserable worm ; give the honour 
to God, to whom it is due, and be thou but the instrument through 
whom He wills to work.”” ‘‘ The Man”? is then told to open his 
inner eyes. Several visions pass, two of which may be summed 
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up as follows: One is the vision of mankind following its normal 
course of evolution; the other is that of the more rapid develop- 
ment of those who would behold the Source of All whilst still in 
the body.* 

“The Man,” on opening his eyes, finds himself on the top of 
a high mountain and sees a great shining deep lake in which 
innumerable fishes are swimming. From one side of the 
lake the water escapes, falling in rushing, roaring torrents over 
nine huge rocks down to the valley below. The fishes are carried 
along with the stream, species by species, for as ‘‘ The Answer” 
explains: ‘‘ God has created this high mountain to be the source 
of life for these fish, and by instinct they know that when they 
have reached the goal of their nature; they have to gather 
together, struggle one with the other and fall down the water 
into the valley below.”” The waters flow on through the valley 
into the sea. Few of the fish reach the further end of the sea; 
most are caught in the nets laid dowrf by men along their path. 
Those that do, turn back to struggle against the stream, leaping 
from rock to rock on their way back to the Source whence they 
flowed. Most are dashed to pieces against the rocks; the few 
which succeed in reaching the Source are “‘ coloured ” differently 
from their colour when they left it, are given another name,t 
and become of another nature as soon as they fall into its depths 
again. ‘‘The Man” is given to understand that that which he 
has seen is an image of the fate of mankind. 

A procession then defiles before his inner vision: Popes, 
Kings, Priests, Nobles, down to the very peasant; he sees them 
all held back by their sins, and the sins of each particular class 
become clear to him. 

Again he is bidden to look. The vision vouchsafed is that 
of the path to be trodden by those who would reach up to per- 
fection. Once more the mountain appears before him; nine 
lofty rocks tower one above the other, the last being lost in 
space. He sees a net lying spread over the earth at the foot of 
the mountain and under it the souls of men are caught. The 


* “ Wer abber hie in der cit (in this life) dernoch wolte werben,”’ etc. 
+ (Niederdeutsch) ‘‘Namme" =‘ Beschaffenheit-Wesen” (nature, quality of 
ing). 
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souls as they fall from out of the Source on to the earth are 
glorious to look upon, shining with such exceeding light that 
“ The Man” “can hardly bear the sight.’’ Eternal Truth leads 
‘“‘The Man” from rock to rock. Each marks a stage of the 
higher life, temptations to be overcome, dangers to be conquered. 
Those men who live God-fearing lives and commit no deadly 
sins are able to raise themselves from under the net and climb 
on to the first rock. ‘‘ The Answer ” tells “‘ The Man” that none 
may come to God unless he stand upon this rock. Those, how- 
ever, whose aim it is to be allowed the sight of the Source of 
Life in ‘‘ Time ”’ (during their life on Earth), have to scale rock after 
rock until they reach the ninth, the very highest. On the second 
rock ‘“‘The Man”’ sees those who in spite of hardships are firm 
of heart, learn self-restraint, and will to give up their personal 
will to the guidance of a Friend of God to whom the path is 
known. On the third and fourth rocks dwell those who work 
with greater earnestness, but still work for gain. They long for 
Heaven, hope to escape Purgatory. On the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth are those who have surrendered themselves to the 
will of God in varying degrees, but are still separated from 
Him. 

As “‘ The Man” passes from rock to rock, he is more and 
more dazzled by the glory and beauty of those who overcome 
the difficulties of each successive rock. He sees with deep 
despair how few are able to keep their footing; they slip and fall 
back, till they are caught under the net. 

On the ninth rock he beholds the Portal behind which is the 
Source of all created things in Heaven and on Earth. Those 
who dwell upon this rock have learnt entire self-renunciation. 
They are full of the grace of God and shine like Angels of Light, 
but they know it not, nor would they wish to know it. They 
know not even that the goal is so nearly within their reach. 
They desire nought but that God may be glorified; they have 
given themselves for Time and Eternity, and will only that which 
God wills, indifferent whether it bring them weal or woe. Un- 
known to the world, they know the world. Some there are of 
these who have beheld the Source while on the lower rocks, but 
great suffering has ever followed. Others are shown the vision 
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only after having dwelt some time upon the rock, some only 
when soul and body separate in death—a mystery of God, about 
which “‘ the Man” is forbidden to question. 

Then comes the vision of the Glorious Helper of Humanity. 

“‘The Answer” spake: “‘ Open thine eyes, look down and 
see that which is passing under the net spread over the world.”’ 
** The Man” obeyed and beheld those bearing the name of Christ 
living in defiance of all His laws. He also saw two men wander- 
ing beneath the net, in and out amongst those caught within its 
meshes. One man was glorious with beauty, shining as an 
Angel of Light, the other dark and forbidding, like unto a spirit 
of evil in the image of man. 

“The Man” spake: ‘‘O loving heart’s love mine, what 
manner of men are these? what meaneth it that the one 
shineth so exceedingly, that the other is so dark?” 

““The Answer”: ‘‘ He whom thou seest under the net so 
dark to look upon, is an evil spirit ; the same man dwelt amongst 
the righteous here upon this rock.” 

“The Man” : ‘Loving heart’s love mine, what befell 
him ?” 

“The Answer’’: ‘‘ Driven away and pushed below was he, 
like Lucifer. I tell thee, this man joyed in his wisdom, thought 
himself great in his own strength; most harmful is he, more so 
than any false teacher in Christendom; more greatly to be 
feared than any kind of evil spirit.” : 

“The Man”: ‘O loving heart’s love mine; did who the 
other one, who too is wandering beneath the net, shining like 
an Angel of Light? ” 

“The Answer”: ‘‘ That also will I tell thee. Know then, 
he whom thou seest, glorious, shining like an Angel of Light, 
dwelt too upon this rock. To him it was given to gaze into the 
Source of Life whence he sprang, and know thou that this man, 
because of his great compassion and exceeding love towards his 
fellow-men, hath been permitted to return down to the struggling 
sinners caught beneath the net and peradventure raise them with 
the aid of God.” ‘ 

“The Man”: ‘ Tell me; those who have beheld the Source, 
do they still suffer? ” 
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“The Answer” spake: ‘‘ Yea, they still suffer, for they desire 
to tread in the footsteps of Christ unto their lives’ end. Know 
thou, the heaviest burden they in their loving compassion have 
to bear, is, that they see and understand the state of Christen- 
dom. So full are they of the pure light of God, so clear of 
sight their eyes, that they do see those things to which men 
cling, which hold them back from their return towards the 
Source of Life. This is the cross these shining ones bear unto 
their death.” ‘ 

“The Man”: ‘* Tell me, heart’s love mine, those who have 


seen the Source of Life, can they be sure of everlasting life ? ” 
“The Answer”: ‘ Thou knowest of thine own self that they 


have given themselves in all, have been united unto God; say, 
since they are one with God, what would’st thou that God 
should do unto His own? Thinkest thou that God would give 
His own unto the evil spirits? Listen to that which happens 
unto them. When one of these shining ones dies, his soul but 
takes a step out of Time into Eternal Life.” 

“The Man”: ‘Tell me, heart’s love mine, by what name 
are those known, who have beheld the Source of All.” 

‘‘The Answer”: ‘‘ That also will I tell thee. Know then, 
that they have lost their names, and are nameless and have 
become God.” 

‘The Man”: O loving heart’s love mine: it seemeth hard 
to me of understanding that thou sayest a man hath become 
God.” 

‘* The Answer:”’ ‘‘ Let this not trouble thee, for know: he 
to whom it hath been given to gaze upon the Source of all, 
becometh God by grace, even as God is by His own nature.” 

‘“‘The Man” was also allowed to behold the Source of All. 
The gates were thrown open for the space of a moment. The 
vision of unspeakable glory ended, ‘‘ The Man” bethought him- 
self of THAT which he had seen. ‘‘ Where hast thou been, what 
Wonder hast thou seen, that soul and body have been o’erflooded 
with such exceeding peace ?”’ ‘‘ The Man ” sat long and thought. 
The more he thought, the less he knew. He strove to write, 
as he had been bidden, but words failed him ; he sought expres- 
sion in pictures, none answered, for ‘“‘ THAT which was ” was far 
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beyond all shape and form. He turned to “ Eternal Truth” 
for help, who explained to him that in the presence of the 
Creator, his soul had cast off all that was created and had 
become united unto Him. ‘‘ AndI say unto thee, thou wast in 
the sublime School in which the Holy Spirit is Teacher. When 
thy soul did enter that same School it found it full of ‘ Words,’* 
which were all filled with the differences of true Light,+ and 
when thy soul did see these ‘ Words’ she leaped for joy right 
in amongst the ‘ Words,’ and turned and turned about until 
she too was filled with the differences of true Light.f And 
know yet more. When thy soul did come into the School, the 
Great Master did take thy soul and endow her with such wealth 
of love, that even thy lower nature did feel the over- 
hoowinp. =. . 

*“ And it happened that when this man had beheld all these 
wonders and this book was written, God withdrew from him all 
the gifts of joy (visions) and made him poor (of spirit), even as 
though he had never been visited by Him. And God laid upon 
him the heaviest trials, above all human thought; this man 
knows that he must suffer until his death, nor doth he desire 
aught else.” 

MARGARET CARR. 


* « Byiefelin.” 
+ ‘Die alle £61 gewores lichtes underscheides annestunt.” 
{ “ Unce das si rehthe f6l gewores lichtes underscheides wart.” 
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THE YOGA VASISHTHA* 


Foreword 


Two histories the Sage Valmiki wrote to teach the growing 
world he loved so well the way of virtue and of happiness. The 
one, intended for the younger souls, depicts the outer life of 
Rama, prince and king of Avadha, in the North, and tells of how 
he warred against and slew the evil king, Ravana, of the South. 
This ancient book is known to all the world as the Ramayana. 
The other, helpful at a later stage, is called the Mahd-Ramdayana, 
the Greater Book, and it describes the inner life of Rama, telling 
how he triumphed over foes within himself, and so prepared to 
fight and conquer, for the helping of the world, the outer evil 
forces rampant at that time. 
The story ofthis Greater Book is here essayed in brief. 


VaIRAGYA KHANDA 
OR 
SECTION ON DISPASSION 


I.—Tue Dvyine or DEsiIRE 


Rama, in the first exuberant and beauteous bloom of youth, 
with the whole world around wearing its most attractive hues 
for him, eldest son of Dasharatha, overlord of all earth’s kings, 
heir to the glories of the Solar Race of Rulers that abided on the 
earth only to teach to other kings the duties of their office— 
Rama, while engaged in going round the Tirthas and the sacred 
places of the land, at the early age of sixteen years, suffered 
exhaustion of the outward-leading forces of Desire, and heard 
the call of the Eternal from whose presence he had wandered 
forth. He heard the call, and not yet understanding its full 

* This is the first of a series of attempts to give English readers an idea of some 


great and very lengthy Hindu works in a concise and readable form. They are 
done by, a member of the Indian Section, an admirable scholar and writer. 
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meaning, turned his face towards his home from his pleasure- 
wanderings and sports in the fair places of the earth. 

There, in his royal home, the prince’s large-eyed face 
grew daily larger-eyed with wistfulness and pining for he knew 
not what yet clearly ; and he sat in sadness in his palace with no 
heart for anything ; or if he moved, then languid and laborious, 
and only at much urging of his loyal kinsfolk, even for the doing 
of the daily duties ordered for his race by his great forefather 
Manu. 

Then they told the king, his father, how his loved son’s 
face grew paler and paler every day. And the king was full of 
care, and called the prince and asked him tenderly: ‘‘ What is 
the longing, O my son, that so distresses thee?’”’ And he asked 
him this repeatedly, but Rama always answered: ‘ Nothing.” 


IJ].—Tue Comine or THE MASTER 


Then the king went to the Sage Vasishtha, to him who was 
the Teacher of the Solar Kings, and to whom and to whose race 
has been assigned the work of holding and expounding on this 
earth, during this Kalpa, the Science of the Highest. And the 
Sage consoled the king, saying that wrath and sadness and re- 
joicing came not for small cause unto the good. 

The king went back unto his halls and sat thinking upon 
those words, unsatisfied and doubtful. But even as he sat so 
lost in care the keepers of the palace-gates announced the Rishi 
Vishvamitra standing at those gates. Hastening out to do due 
honour to the Sage, the monarch saw that grand and glorious 
form, casting forth light on all sides like the sun, and crowned 
with matted yellow locks like flames of fire, tinging the palace- 
guard, with all its flags and cars and elephants and horses, with 
a bright glow of gold, combining in one shining frame the Tejas* 
of the Brahmana with the Ojas} of the Kshattriya, looking like 
some large mountain-peak of snow, with head enveloped in a 
sunset-lightened haze of clouds; tranquil and all-gentle, yet in- 
spiring awe; calm-fronted, happy, peaceful, yet disturbing the 
beholder’s mind with new and vague emotions of reverence and 
humility and wonder; sprinkling the people, in sweet words and 


* Splendour, lustre. + Energy, vitality. 
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gracious glances, with sprays of that compassion which o’er- 
filled his mind as limpid waters fill the mountain-lake. 

The monarch saw and bent low till his forehead touched 
those holy feet, and meekly led them in, and, offering service, 
begged for task to do, and said he would perform. 

And Vishvamitra asked that Rama should be given to him 
for a space to help in the performance of high sacrifices wherein 
Kshattra’s* help was necessary. 

Then the king told Vishvamitra how his son was listless 
with an unknown malady; and sent for him and placed him there 
before the Sage. 


II].—THE QUESTIONING AND PRAYER 


Vishvamitra asked the prince, ‘‘ What ails thee?” And 
the prince replied in words, slow with their weight of meaning, 
but flowing in a stayless stream of stores long-gathered : 

‘‘ Bhagavan! since\thou askest me I answer thee, for none, 
however mannerless, may dare gainsay the Great Ones. Here 
in my father’s mansion was I born, and brought up here, and here 
I studied what was taught tome. Thereafter, following carefully 
the ways of truth and virtue, I travelled over all the ocean-girdled 
earth. And by the time I brought my travels to a close, reflec- 
tion rose within me strongly and swept away my interest in the 
world, and ever since I take no pleasure in the things of life, 
and always I am pondering within myself—what is this that men 
call pleasure ? what is pain? what is this expanse and series of 
Samsara? 

‘“‘ The world is born to die, and dies to reappear, and every- 
thing but passes, nothing stays. And all the world is but the 
play of mind, and that we see is false. Who, then, is it that has 
cast this glamour on our eyes and made blind playthings of us? 
Always are we running as the deer run for the water in the desert, 
and always do we find that water turning into sand at near ap- 
proach. Andas I think of this and who I am and whence, I 
find no pleasure in these large dominions nor any in the enjoy- 
ments that they can supply. 

** Do thou expound to me, O Sage! what is it, this that dies, 
this that is born again and grows? What is old age and death 

* Kshattriya, 
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and evil fortune, and birth and riches, disappearance and appear- 
ance? How may pain cease? Such are the thoughts that 
haunt me night and day, and the great misery of the world 
weighs like a stone upon my heart, and often should I weep 
aloud except for fear of my own kinsfolk. Such are my ailments; 
such the malady that embitters for me all sweet things of life. 
Thinking of the many pains that hedge round every pleasure, 
my mind can find no peace, and frets unceasingly, like the wild 
forest elephant newly put in chains. 

“QO Muni !* men invented wealth to ease their pains. 
But Lakshmi, fickle, grateless, gives not ease but ever breeds 
heart-burning, discontent and greed and greater misery; ever 
leaving man when most he wants her, ever paying back his 
love with laugh of scorn. 

“And Life itself, for which we beg and crave so cringingly 
and piteously and meanly, Life is fickle as the droplets hang- 
ing from the edges of wind-shaken leaves. More sensible is it 
to try to bind the winds; more sensible is it to try to break up 
space; more sensible is it to try to wear the running river’s 
ripples as a wreath ; it is not sensible at all to place faith in our 
faithless lives! No love of life is left in me, O Muni! 

“Men find enjoyment in the play of Pride. How may I 
speak out all its pettiness! The I, the I, ever the empty I! 
When I consider, how from utter emptiness it takes its birth, 
and grows and flourishes therein, and how from its vicinity there 
flows full store of miseries and evils for all men, I have no 
heart to speak of I at all, and wish to give up even food and 
drink, and nourish not, but starve to death, this ever-yawning, 
all-devouring I. 

** This mind that makes such willing slaves of us and flings 
us ceaselessly from place to place, itself not resting for a single 
moment in the heart—I have no wish to serve this tyrant any 
more, and yet know not how to subdue its giant strength. 
Easier it were to drink the ocean dry; easier it were to pluck 
up Mount Meru by its roots; far easier to eat the flames of 
fire ; it is not easy to restrain the mind.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


* Ascetic ; originally, an ascetic who had taken the vow of silence, 
+ Goddess of wealth and prosperity, 
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Apyil 17th, 1899. 


“Tue Executive Officers of Sections are respectfully informed that, 
according to the rule which has been observed from the beginning, 
their jurisdiction does not extend beyond the geo- 
India graphical limits of their Sectional Charters, and 
that, consequently, they have no right to issue 
branch charters or membership diplomas to persons who live in other 
countries. Such applications should invariably be forwarded to the 
headquarters for disposal. Any fees received by them hitherto with 
such applications, in ignorance of this fact, belong to the Society as a 
whole, and should be sent to the Treasurer of the Society for acknow- 
ledgment in that officer’s next published account. The names of 
such persons and groups should also be cancelled on their registers. 
The present notice is given to avoid such confusion as now exists 
with respect to members in South Africa and South America. This 
ruling does not affect the cases of members of branches in existing 
sections who may have emigrated to foreign, non-sectionalised coun- 
tries, and may wish to preserve the connection until a local branch be 
formed and they join it. The conductors of Theosophical periodicals 
are requested to publish the facts above mentioned. 
H. S. OLcorreiwieaae 


The reports from the Branches of the Section show much activity, 
but Lucknow has suffered a grievous loss by the passing away of its 
President, Munshi Raj4é Bahadur. He leaves behind him, as his 
legacy to the work, translations of some of the manuals. 

The affiliation of the Hindu College, Benares, ‘to the Allahabad 
University has been completed, and three new classes have been 
opened. Dr. Richardson, the Principal, has gone to the Himalayas, 
to recruit his over-worked body, and we hope to hear that he has re- 
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turned well and full of energy. Mr. Harry Banbery, well-known to 
London friends, who has been doing first-rate work as Principal of 
the High School, Kandy, Ceylon, is to take up the Headmastership 
of the Collegiate School at Benares in July next. 


Tue ninth Annual Convention of the European Section will be held 
in London, in the Council Chamber of the Westminster Town Hall, 
on Saturday and Sunday, July 8th and oth. On 
Europe Friday evening, July 7th, there will be in the 
Council Chamber a reception of the delegates to 
the Convention, from 8 to 10 p.m. Members who wish to invite 
friends interested in the objects of the Society can obtain cards of in- 
vitation by applying to the General Secretary. On Saturday after- 
noon there will be a reception at 19, Avenue Road, from 3.30 to 
5-30 p.m., and, if the weather permits, the usual group photograph 
will be taken; in the evening at 8.30 p.m. a public meeting of the 
Convention is to be held in the Council Chamber, and another on 
Sunday, at 7 p.m., in the Small Queen’s Hall. 

Mrs. Besant’s first lecture of the series of five, which she is 
delivering in the Small Queen’s Hall, on Sunday evenings at 7 o’clock, 
was a distinct success. The Hall was filled, and Mrs. Besant treated 
her subject, ‘‘ The Ascent of Man,” with her own peculiar clearness, 
throwing new aspects of the process into prominence. The rest of 
the course traces man in his evolution up to the Christ state. 

Four new branches have been formed in France during the 
month at Paris, Lyon, Marseille and Grenoble. This is chiefly due 
to the devoted work of the Countess Wachtmeister, building on the 
basis of the labours of Dr. Pascal, Commandant Courmes, and 
others. The Countess is still working in Paris, and contributed much 
to the success of Mrs. Besant’s visit. This began on Monday, May 
22nd, and lasted for four days. Enthusiastic accounts reach us of the 
success of the public lecture on Wednesday, at the Hétel des Sociétés 
Savantes on ‘‘ The Ancient Wisdom.” Some eight hundred people 
were present, amongst whom the world of letters was well represented. 
The lecture was much applauded. Mrs. Besant further gave three 
drawing-room lectures and held three receptions, in addition to 
devoting every morning to private interviews. A large number of 
French sympathisers have lately joined the Society. 

White Lotus Day seems to have been universally remembered 
by our branches. The Blavatsky Lodge was crowded for the 


occasion, and Madame Blavatsky’s picture and the low lecture dais, 
6 
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upon which her chair stands, were adorned with the most beautiful 
flowers. After the usual readings from the Bhagavad Gitd and the 
Light of Asia, the President of the Lodge, who had only landed from 
India two days before, delivered a brief address. After reminding 
the members of Madame Blavatsky’s life and work, and the value of 
those writings from which all students could learn so much, based 
as they are on a deep knowledge of occult laws, Mrs. Besant spoke 
strongly of the example of devotion to a high ideal which Madame 
Blavatsky had so strikingly held up to us in her own life’s work. 

The Rome Branch reports a crowded White Lotus meeting. 
Passages from The Voice of the Silence, and the Countess Wachtmeister’s 
Reminiscences of H. P. B., were read by the President, Signor Aureli, 
and by Signor Calvari. 

The literary production of the month of the Dutch Section is a 
translation, by Mr. J. van Manen, of Kayma, by Mrs. Besant, making 
the fourth Manual translated into Dutch. Our friends there are 
struggling with the proofs of The Secret Doctvine, the bringing 
out of which gives a great deal of work. In Amsterdam the course 
of lectures of the Students’ Centre was closed by lectures from Mr. 
J. J. Nallo and Mr. J. W. Boissevain, both on ‘ Theosophy and 
Social Problems,” and a new series was announced for the following 
year. Some 600 people have attended this course. One of the lead- 
ing local dailies has each time devoted a column to the report. Mrs. 
Perk-Fooster spoke in Rotterdam on ‘“‘ Theosophy at Home.” Mrs. 
Meuleman lectured for the first time after her recovery from illness 
on ‘* Our Archives” in Haarlem. In Nijmeyen, one of our members 
lectured before a private audience on Theosophy, thereby introducing 
the subject in that town. A sad feature in the month’s events is 
the departure from this life of one of our oldest and most staunch mem- 
bers and co-workers. ‘Afra,’ Mrs. August Obreen, died suddenly 
at the end of April. She was a regular contributor to Theosophia, for 
which she wrote a monthly leaderette, and she supported the work 
morally and materially, in times of trouble as well as in times of 
sunshine. 


Tue Report of the American Convention has not yet reached us, but 
from the draft of the speech of the General Secretary, which has 
been sent out in advance, it would appear that 

America they are busy consolidating the movement, and 
establishing it on a firm basis. Mr. Fullerton 

speaks strongly on the necessity for help in the preliminary studies 
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of new branches, and the propaganda work of last year seems 
largely to have taken this most useful form. 

Mr. Chatterji has visited New York, Buffalo, Toronto and 
Toledo on his way to the Convention at Chicago. He afterwards 
purposed to move on westward to California, calling at many places 
en voute, and working with members. 


Tue chief item of interest in connection with this Section is the 
coming visit of Miss Edger. She is expected to reach Auckland on 
April 24th, and will also visit Wellington, Christ- 
New Zealand church, and Dunedin, delivering a series of 
lectures in each place. 
On her way home to Wellington, Mrs. Richmond, the President 
of the Branch, visited Woodville, and on April 6th delivered a 
lecture. It caused an interesting discussion, was well reported in 
the local press, and has roused fresh interest in the district. 
The Woodville Branch, though small, is doing very good work, 
thanks mainly to the energy of the Secretary, Mrs. Gilbert. 
The Section Lecture Bureau is proving of service. There isa 
good selection of papers, and they are now being well circulated. 


3/2 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


UsEFUL FOR THE ORTHODOX 


Through the Mists; or Leaves from the Autobiography of a Soul in 
Paradise. By Robert James Lees. (London: George 
Redway. 1898.) 


Tuis again, like The Sound of a Voice that is Still, is not a book for the 
theosophical student ; he knows, or should know, much more than 
it has to teach, and knows it with far greater precision and accuracy 
than itis given here. There is no idea here, for example, of the great 
doctrine of reincarnation, and the absence of that naturally cripples 
the thought suggested. On the other hand, the conception of the 
higher world given in this work is free from the gross materiality 
which so disgusts one in the other book to which we have just 
referred ; the whole tone is reverent and tolerant, even though still 
not quite free from the influence of Christian limitations. Entirely 
inaccurate as it is in many of its details, it is yet unexpectedly 
intuitional in others, and one cannot but say that the spirit which 
it breathes is a beautiful and a noble one. 

The writer has grasped the fact that sleep takes us temporarily 
into the world beyond the grave, and that for some at any rate it will 
be possible after death to pick up links forged in the time of sleep 
during the earth-life. He has also sensed something of the relation 
between colour and sound, and of the healing power of the higher 
music; and he gives us a description of what he calls a ‘‘ magnetic 
chorale” which distinctly reminds one of realities. He has realised 
also that every man expresses his development through the colour of 
his aura, though he calls it a spiritual garment! Another glimpse of 
truth is contained in a terribly realistic account of the awful karma 
generated by jealousy; and the unreal appearance of this physical 
plane as viewed from a higher one is also well brought out. 

The book is of the emotional rather than the scientific type, and 
it often confuses planes and presents impossible juxtapositions, but 
yet with it all it has somehow the right feeling about it. Although 
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that in it which is true is all an old story to us, it would be an 
enormous advance for the ordinary orthodox Christians if they could 
be induced to accept its positions. One would fain hope that it may 
appeal to some of these, and perhaps gradually bring them intoa 
frame of mind in which more definite knowledge would be acceptable 
to them. 

C.W.L. 


ANOTHER MANUAL OF CHIROMANCY 


A Catechism of Palmistry; the Sciences of Chirognomy and 
Chiromancy explained in the form of Question and Answer. 
By Ida Ellis. (London: George Redway; 1898.) 


WHETHER a Subject of this nature is really made more readily com- 
prehensible by being cast into the catechetical form may well be 
doubted ; at any rate here is an honest attempt to facilitate by that 
method the acquisition of a working knowledge of a very complicated 
study. There seems nothing especially new in the meanings assigned 
to the various signs in the hand, so we must presume that the 
simplified arrangement is intended to be the principal feature of the 
work. Considerable pains seem to have been taken with the 
answers to these six hundred questions, though here and there a 
little more attention to grammar and to elegance of diction would 
not be amiss. The binding is tasteful, and there are nineteen 
illustrations ; these latter, however, are very roughly executed, and 
many of the hands look absolutely deformed. Still, every effort is 
made to obtain perspicacity, and the book may certainly be recom- 
mended to those who happen to be interested in its subject. 
Ca WY chs 


MENTAL IMAGES AND SCIENTIFIC PsycHOLOGY 


The Psychology of Reasoning, based on Experimental Researches in 
Hypnotism. By Alfred Binet. Translated by A.G. Whyte, 
B.Sc. (London: Kegan Paul and Co. Price 3s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book of 188 pp. possesses for careful Theosophical stu- 
dents an importance quite out of proportion to its bulk, whether we 
regard it as a most striking confirmation and demonstration of some 
of those fundamental conceptions regarding the unfoldment of con- 
‘sciousness in evolution, with which the lucid eloquence and clear in- 
sight of Mrs. Besant have familiarised us during the last few years, 
‘or whether we take it on its own merits as throwing light upon the 
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real essential nature of the mental processes which, though so fami- 
liar, are generally so little known to us. 

In this latter aspect it forms a refreshing contrast to the formal 
and artificial statements which are apt to bulk so largely in works on 
psychology, and usually leave the student with a wholly unsatisfac- 
tory feeling that, however ingenious the classifications proposed, 
however clever the analysis and acute the discrimination, he is just 
as remote as ever from the real root of things. Here, on the contrary, 
one receives the impression that at least real facts of conscious experi- 
ence are being dealt with, and that one is brought face to face with 
the essential processes taking place in the mind, so far at least as the 
mind working in the brain is concerned. 

M. Binet has taken a useful step in advance, if he has done no 
more, in clearly, explicitly recognising and proclaiming that the 
‘‘ materials,’ so to speak, with which mental activity deals, the ‘‘con- 
tent of the mind” in technical phrase, consists of Jmages—using that 
word in a somewhat wide sense, so as to include not merely visual 
images, but tactile, auditory, muscular, and the remaining types of 
sense images. 

This clear recognition that images form the content of the mind 
constitutes a very real progress in psychological science, though as 
remarked above, it is a fact with which all careful students have been 
rendered thoroughly familiar for the last three or four years at least. A 
further step is taken by M. Binet in proving that these images possess 
definite and specific properties, are capable of combination, fusion 
and mental interaction by theiy own nature. In short, that the so-called 
‘“« Laws of Association of Ideas,” which play so predominant a part 
in all psychological writings since Stuart Mill, are not, strictly speak- 
ing, laws of mind, but are simply the formulation of the fundamental 
properties inherent in the images themselves. Thus the well-known laws 
of similarity and difference, of association by contiguity, and so forth, 
are not to be regarded as activities of the mind itself, but as depend- 
ing upon actual characteristics of the images themselves. 

Of course for M. Binet, who seems to look at the world from a 
rather materialistic standpoint, this goes to support the conclusion 
that consciousness is no more than an “ epi-phenomenon” as he terms 
it—a mere accompaniment of material processes, these processes 
being localised in specific brain-cells and essentially mechanical in 
character. It looks as if he held the view that man is a ‘conscious 
automaton,” 7.¢., that a// which takes place in him is determined by 
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mechanical laws, while consciousness is merely a curious accompani- 
ment wholly without influence upon what takes place, a merely passive 
observer or registering surface upon which a greater or smaller por- 
tion of these mechanical ongoings are, as it were, reflected. It 
may be, however, that in saying this, injustice is done to M. Binet, 
though certainly some of his phrases lend colour to the view here 
taken. But in any case, that does not in the least diminish the im- 
portance of his demonstration of the reality of mental images and of 
their independent existence and properties. He has given us a 
scientific corroboration of the theory of astro-mental images, although 
doubtless he would indignantly repudiate our interpretation of the 
results at which he has arrived. 

It issomewhat curious, by the way, how very closely this current 
scientifico-philosophical conception in the advanced thought of our day 
reproduces upside down, so to say, the fundamental position of the very 
ancient Sankhyan school of philosophy in India. According to that 
view of the Universe, the Soul or Self (that is the individual, separated 
Self) is a pure spectator, inactive, neither controlling nor controlled by 
any ongoings or happenings inthe manifested Universe, but simply a 
witness, the seer, or beholder of all changes, itself changeless and 
eternal ; while all change, all process, all happening and all dynamical 
causation are referred to ‘“‘matter” or “ Prakriti,’ which composes 
the various vestures or sheaths of the Soul, with which the Soul 
falsely identifies itself through ignorance, thereby seeming to itself 
to be an actor, an enjoyer, or a sufferer in connection with the on- 
goings in the manifested worlds. We shall also see later on, that M. 
Binet reproduces with curious exactitude another view of this same 
old Indian Sankhya philosophy. 

But indeed his book is so full of suggestive and interesting 
points that one is compelled rather to pick up here and there one or 
two of the most salient than to attempt a systematic analysis, which 
would mean almost a reproduction of his work, for M. Binet is one 
of those writers who, having really something to say, state it in the 
plainest and clearest words and abstain from unnecessary padding. 
Still the main thesis with which his work is concerned may be briefly 
stated. He first analyses ‘‘ external perception’’—the fundamental 
fact of our conscious life at present—and shows how largely the bare 
sensation which evokes it is modified and coloured by mental contribu- 
tions. Incidentally he discovers that the mind is the real maker of 
all illusions—as H. P. B. puts it in the Voice of the Silence—and that 
it is not the senses but the mind which really deceives us. 
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He then analyses the nature and behaviour of mental images, and 
proves that perception is really reasoning and is strictly, accurately 
parallel even to the most formal, syllogistic reasoning. Eventually 
he works up to the conclusion that reasoning itself is, in reality, a pro- 
cess of substitution among images of greater or less complexity—a 
process by which a conclusion is arrived at through the mediation of 
a group of images which are called up by the law of similarity (¢.e., 
through the presence of identical or similar elements in both) when 
the first group, forming the premisses, is presented to the mind, and 
through this intermediate group the mind passes by the association of 
continuity to the last group, which forms the conclusion. 

It is not, however, so much the conclusion—this psychological 
theory of reasoning—which makes M. Binet’s little book so useful, but 
more his method and the facts regarding our mental processes which 
he brings to light e voute. Personally, I am inclined to believe that 
he regards his conclusions as tending to support the automatic theory 
referred to above, and that he would seek in the cell-activity of the 
brain for the ultimate basis and active cause of the mental processes 
which he has so ably analysed; although he is far too clear and 
acute a thinker to imagine that he can find in the mechanism of cell- 
life an explanation of the facts of consciousness. 

But still, it is pleasant to find him declagng that Wundt’s para- 
dox, ‘‘the mind is a thing which reasons,” expresses in reality what 
is a bare scientific fact; and even more so to find him regarding 
reasoning itself as a ‘supplementary sense, having the advantage of 
being freed from those strict conditions of time and space, the two 
enemies of human knowledge. Reasoning is in turn the eye which 
sees, the hand which touches and the ear which hears.” 

This conception of the mind ‘or that which reasons,” is curi- 
ously like the Sankhyan view of Manas as the eleventh ‘“ Indriya”’ or 
organ, the synthetic unity of the other ten; and the fact that the 
latest scientific research has led one of our most advanced psycholo- 
gists to a conclusion as to mind identical with that arrived at 
thousands of years ago in one of the oldest of Indian schools of philo- 
sophy, is a most striking and forcible testimony to the insight and 
knowledge which were then current in India. M. Binet of course, 
looking as he does exclusively at the material or form side of things, 
sees in the mind a result of evolution produced by gradual fusion of the 
senses and development from below; while our Indian thinkers, 
looking at things from above, or from the side of life and conscious- 
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ness, held that the senses were derived by differentiation from the 
mind, which was their primary and source. Now it seems to me that 
both views are true—each giving half a truth—though essentially the 
Sankhyan view is the more fundamental and of greater vital impor- 
tance than the other. M. Binet. formulates, correctly on the whole, 
what seems to take place, de facto, on the upward arc of evolution, 
during the process of vitalising the various vehicles of consciousness 
and making them slowly and very gradually into fitting, obedient 
instruments of the Self. But, naturally enough, he knows and sees 
nothing of the descending arc, and hence his position lies open to 
fatal and destructive criticism from the standpoint of metaphysic, 
however accurate and unassailable it may be from that of empirical 
science, which so often takes for granted, quite unconsciously, the 
most astounding and self-contradictory metaphysical postulates, 
because it is too self-satisfied with so-called ‘‘common sense” to 
examine Critically into its own presuppositions. 

Such work as M. Binet’s, however, must ever be welcome to the 
student of Theosophy, for it is honest, lucid and unbiassed, whatever 
the personal predilections of the writer may be. Moreover, it adds 
one more important step to the ladder up which science is now begin- 
ning to climb somewhat less slowly than was the case a few years 
ago, a ladder which must eventually lead to the experimental demon- 
stration of the teachings of Theosophy with regard to man and the 
world about him. 

B. K. 


THE OLp TESTAMENT IN Many CoLours 


The Polychrome Bible. Edited by Paul Haupt. (London: James 
Clarke and Co.) 


The Book of Joshua. By the Rev. W. H. Bennett, M.A., 
Professor of Old Testament Languages and Literature, 
Hackney and New College. (Price 6s. net.) 


The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. By C. H. Toy, LL.D., 
Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. (Price tos. 6d. net.) 


WE have before us two more volumes of the new translation of the 
Books of the Old Testament, to which we have already so often re- 
ferred in these pages. The Book of Joshua requires not only eight 
colours to show the various strata of its literary make-up, but also a 
five-fold device of italicising ; but with regard to this side of the sub- 
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ject we need add no more to what we have already written. We 
naturally turn with greater interest to the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel 
to see what the higher criticism has to say on the subject of the 
famous “‘ Vision”; but it is just here that criticism in its present 
state of development breaks down. The scholars have nothing to 
teach the mystic, and the figure entitled ‘‘ The Reconstruction of the 
Cherub-chariot,” reproduced from Rilhm’s Dictionary of the Bible, is a 
fantastic absurdity. - 

The winged figures and wheels which the seer Ezekiel saw in 
Babylon in the first quarter of the sixth century B.c. are of immense 
interest to theosophical students. As Dr. Toy writes: ‘ He 
[Ezekiel] has always been wondered at: in the first century of our 
era it was a question among the [orthodox] Jewish doctors whether 
he should not be denied a place in the Canon on the ground that he 
contradicted the Law; and his opening vision (like the first chapter 
of Genesis) was thought too full of mystery to be read to any but 
mature persons.” Indeed, the Theosophy of the Jewish mystics was 
based upon these two portions of scripture to a very large extent, 
and this because they reflected most clearly the ancient cosmogony 
and mystery teaching of ancient Chaldea. The Vision of Ezekiel is 
only possible of explanation by one who has a knowledge of the 
mystery system of the sages of Chaldaza. Among the Jewish captives 
in Babylon there were many natural seers—a tendency to un- 
controlled seership and prophecy being one of the most striking 
characteristics of the Israelitish tribesmen. Ezekiel’s Vision was 
thus naturally cast in the mould of his psychic environment, and he 
set forth his utterances in a picture frame of what he saw with his 
inner consciousness—as far as he understood it. Unfortunately he 
did not see quite clearly, and confused some of the details. He saw 
the living symbols of the Heavenly Man and the Four “ Beasts ”»— 
the Winged Spheres—but he did not see how the Four fell into the 
Twelve; and so confused the ‘* Wheels”? and the “ Beasts” and 
their permutations, fourfolding instead of tripling them. 

All this is of course at present outside the province of criticism, 
and it would be foolish to ask too much from men whose present 
work depends very largely on their ignorance of mysticism. We turn 
to criticism for help in historical and literary analysis, but not for 
instruction in occultism. 

In The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel the multi-coloured device is 
rendered unnecessary, as it is generally held that the Book has come 
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down to us substantially as it left the hand of the original writer. 
“Here and there,” says Dr. Toy, ‘‘a scholar has called some part of 
it in question, but the great body of expositors are agreed that, with 
the exception of errors of copyists and a few scribal additions, it is 
genuine.” 

G. R. S. M. 


WitH Oren EvEs 


Clairvoyance. ByC.W. Leadbeater. (London: The Theosophical 
Publishing Society, 26, Charing Cross, S.W.; 1899. Price 
2s. net.) 


Our readers will be glad to hear that the admirable papers from the 
practised pen of our well-known colleague, Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, 
on the ever-fascinating subject of clairvoyance, which have lately 
appeared in the pages of this Review, have just been published in book- 
form with large additions. No more competent theosophical writer 
could have been chosen for the task, and the work that lies before us 
is in the true sense of the word scientific. Mr. Leadbeater’s essay deals 
with a subject which he has made peculiarly his own ; he is alspecialist 
on clear-seeing. But unlike the majority of specialists, instead of 
overloading his book with an infinity of technicalities and wearisome 
detail, he has chosen the better part of producing a thoroughly clear 
and interesting manual which will be of immense service, not only 
to the thousands of people whose superphysical faculties are begin- 
ning to wake to activity, and who are perfectly unable to understand 
their new expansion of consciousness, but also to all students of the 
latent powers in man. 

The theories which our author advances have two advantages 
which are rarely met with in books of this kind. In the first place 
he is himself a first-hand investigator of numerous phases of con- 
sciousness beyond the threshold of physical sensation, and in the 
second he is a pupil in a School whose highest Teachers know all 
that our humanity can know of consciousness in the Solar System. 
But of course our author writes for himself alone without invoking 
any authority ; Clairvoyance is an outline of the subject as far as he 
himself has seen or learned. This is all we can expect of any investi- 
gator of realms of consciousness which lie outside the normal range 
of sensation, and one of the most striking features of our colleague’s 
treatise is the matter-of-fact way in which he deals with subjects 
which are the most emotional of all human experience. 
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In brief Mr. Leadbeater has laid theosophical students under 
yet another debt of gratitude, and given our colleagues on the 
Continent another subject for translation. | 
G,) Ba. Sais 
ImMpRovED MeEntTaL MEDICINE 


Spiritual Healing. By Horatio W. Dresser. (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1899. Price 2s. 6d.) 


Or making books on mental healing there is, just now, no end, and 
one of the latest, and it is a pleasure to be able to add also, one of the 
sanest, is by the author of The Power of Silence and In Search of a Soul. 
While, as stated in the preface, Mr. Dresser has been observing the 
phenomena of the mental healing movement for fifteen years, he still 
writes as a truth-seeker, belonging to none of the numerous sects into 
which this movement is already divided, and with the purpose of 
stimulating thought and investigation rather than of giving advice 
concerning specific application of mental cure. This attitude of 
suggestive criticism is maintained throughout the book. Many 
of the thoughts and opinions expressed are exactly in accord with 
theosophical teachings in regard to man, his evolution and potentiali- 
ties, and the work may be cordially recommended to all who are 
awake to the need for self-development, and wishful to achieve self- 
control. The recognition of a helpful line of thought under new 
conditions and with different terminology often brings with it a new 
light and stimulus. 

An excerpt will be sufficiently indicative of the character of the 
book, to show the trend of Mr. Dresser’s philosophy, which is broadly 
evolutionary in its method as distinct from the abstract assertion 
system of the Christian Science Schools. 

‘ Instead of affirming that ‘I rule the body,’ ‘I am free,’ ‘ There 
is no evil,’ the disciple of the New Thought would say: ‘I will keep 
before me the ideal of freedom until, in the course of evolution and 
the discovery of the cause of misrule, the body shall be in every 
normal respect my servant. I long to be free. I believe freedom to 
be my right. I will therefore hope, aspire, believe, at the same time 
trying to discover where, through ignorance, I still deprive myself of 
freedom. I believe, too, in the goodness of things. I will that the 
good shall triumph. There shall be no evil. I will do my part 
towards its elimination by first becoming better myself, more unselfish, 
more loving, by becoming truly free, truly self-masterful, truly wise. 
++ «+ . « . According to the philosophy of progress, I find 
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an upwelling Life within me, which I believe is working for my 
good, for my perfection. I will therefore try to become more con- 
scious of its moving, that I may learn whither it is tending . 

. .« My present imperfection isnot a shadow; it isan undeveloped 
portion of my real self. It is an aspiration, a hope. I will therefore 
take courage . . . . I will not waste time by claiming to be 
what I am not, but throw myself in line with evolution, begin where 
I am to-day and prepare for the morrow.” 

E. W. 


WoMAN AND THE FuTuRE » 


The Awakening of Women, or Woman’s Part in Evolution. By 
Frances Swiney. (London: George Redway; 1899.) 


Ir is a pity that a great and good cause should so often be sorely 
damaged, if not ruined, by ill-balanced and injudicious advocacy. 
This sums up the impression left on the mind of a reader, sym- 
pathetic with the main thought of the writer, by a somewhat careful 
perusal of Mrs. Swiney’s book. 

In the first place her reading is more extensive than thorough, 
and what she has read is but ill-digested. Long quotations from all 
sorts of writers—having authority or destitute thereof—are flung at 
random on to her pages, giving the impression that she has printed 
her note-book rather than assimilated its contents. Had she 
devoted some years longer to study and to thought, assimilating and 
clarifying the results, and then given the outcome to the world in a 
lucid, maturely considered and weighty form, her book might have 
been of great value and contributed in reality to the success of the 
cause she advocates. As it is, it will do more harm than good, for 
its lack of balance, its obvious rawness and want of maturity, will 
evoke unfavourable impressions at the outset. 

Of books like this there are far too many, on every subject, 
in the present day, and however important the subject matter with 
which they deal, however noble and good in itself may be the cause 
they advocate, itis the duty of every sincere reviewer, of every earnest 
well-wisher to the cause of human progress, to protest against the 
growing tendency to inflict upon an unhappy public such imperfect 
and unripe work as this, when subjects of vital and overwhelming 
importance to the race itself are concerned. 

B. K, 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Cotonex Otcott in The Theosoplist for May gives an unusually long 
chapter of his ‘Old Diary Leaves,” which is as chatty and enter- 
taining as ever, dealing with a great variety of topics, none however 
being of particular prominence. Dr. Marques continues his papers 
on “ The Auras of Metals,” illustrating his subject by a series of 
drawings of various geometrical and more or less regular. forms, 
which one may presume are those seen by some clairvoyant or clair- 
voyants. These forms are divided into series, which the writer states 
are connected with different metals. Most of the other articles in 
this number are continued, but the editor contributes a second paper, 
a very short one, on ** Real and Seeming Doubles.” 

The Prashnottava contains a continuation of the notes taken from 
conversations of Mrs. Besant on ‘‘ The Building of the Individual.” 
The development of the matter of a universe and the formation of 
the various kingdoms\on the different planes are the subjects of the 
present section. The “‘ Catechism of Hinduism” treats in this issue 
of the duties of a householder to his wife and family, and to the 
public. 

A notice accompanies The ITheosophic Gleaner for May intimating 
the intention of its manager to enlarge the size, beginning with the 
next volume. At the same time the price will be slightly raised. 
One may hope that with the enlargement a greater proportion of 
original matter will be included, the little journal up to now obtaining 
most of its material from its larger contemporaries. The opening 
paper in this issue is on ‘‘ Conscience,” which is followed by one 
on ‘*Men and Institutions,” dealing with social and educational 
matters. 

The Avya Bala Bodhini is largely supplied with stories in its 
April number, the greater part of its contents being made up of eastern 
tales. Miss Edger’s lecture at the Convention of the Indian Section 
on ‘“* Education in the Light of Theosophy ’”’ is reproduced. 

We have also received from India The Light of Truth and The 
Journal of the Maha Bodhi Society. 

In The Vahan for June two questions are continued from previous 
numbers, A. A. W. in one case desiring to add to his answer in the 
May issue dealing with the transferability of Karma from one person 
to another. The other continued question is also dealt with by the 
same writer, and relates to missionary enterprise. Both answers are 
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of course bright and entertaining, if not entirely convincing on all 
points. C. W. L. deals with the quickening of karma in the life of a 
disciple and the dissolution of physical atoms, and also provides for 
one enquirer a list of books from which ghost stories can be obtained. 
A. B. gives a very short answer to a much lengthier question re- 
specting the mental plane, and G. R. S. M. provides some information 
regarding the Essenes. The ‘“‘ Enquirer” for the month is brought 
to an end by a clear and comprehensible answer to a question as to 
the ignorance of an infant with respect to such elementary things as 
fire, water and space, of which the ego must have obtained a good 
deal of knowledge in previous lives. 

The translations in La Revue Théosophique of The Christian Creed 
and Man and His Bodies are continued, as is Dr. Pascal’s paper, ‘‘ God, 
the Universe and Man.” Mme. Kolly contributes some ‘‘ Impres- 
sions and Reflections” on certain religious aspects of Theosophy. 
Count Wachtmeister’s ‘‘ Meditation and the Power of Thought” is 
brought to an end, the concluding part dealing with Hindu rules and 
exercises, ceremonial and otherwise. 

The opening article of Mercury for April is entitled ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Limitation,’ and treats of the various limitations imposed upon 
the human consciousness by its physical surroundings, education and 
karmic development. ‘‘ Theosophical Studies in the Bible” takes 
_ * Faith” as its subject, and draws a few illustrations from the Old 
Testament. The Hon. Otway Cuffe appears in the portrait and 
sketch of the month. 

A German translation of Mrs. Besant’s manual Karma has just 
appeared, published in Leipsic. It forms a very attractive volume, 
and is excellently printed and bound. It is a valuable addition to 
the rapidly growing theosophical literature in Germany. 

Two of the three translations in Sophia are concluded in the May 
issue, the third, “‘ Clairvoyance,” still proceeding. Two original con- 
tributions form the latter part of the magazine, one on the realisation 
of duty and the other on a curious old occult work. The book dealt 
with is entitled La Philosofia Natural and is derived from conversations 
with a mesmeric subject in the very early days of mesmerism. 

Theosophia, our Dutch magazine, appears for the first time in its 
new garb, and the improvements promised have certainly been well 
fulfilled. There is a substantial increase in size as regards the num- 
ber of pages, but the pages themselves have been reduced in dimen- 
sion with great advantage. The cover is also made quite plain and 
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simple, as suited to a steady and substantial publication. We regret. 
to observe a notice of the death of ‘‘Afra,’”” Mme. Obreen, the con- 
stant contributor for so many years. An extensive account is given 
of ‘‘ White Lotus Day,” as held in various Branches. Besides 
several well-chosen translations, a lecture on ‘‘ Theosophy and Folk- 
lore,” and a short paper on Lotus flowers, a propos of ‘‘ White Lotus 
Day,” are provided. 

Philadelphia opens with a Spanish translation of Mrs. Besant’s 
lecture, ‘‘ India, its Past and its Future,” and follows with a short 
article by Emile Burnouf. The concluding papers are original, 
‘‘ Why deny the Invisible?” and ‘“‘The White Lady,” the latter 
being an account of some famous ghostly appearances. 

Teosofisk Tidskvift for April and May contains several extracts 
from The Vahan dealing with the Theosophical Society and sectarian 
tendencies, and with problems in Karma. Most of the matter is, 
however, original, a long paper on Christianity filling a large part of 
the issue. 

L'Idée Théosophique, a small journal which appears at somewhat 
irregular and lengthy intervals, arrives from Brussels, and contains in 
its last number the end of Mrs. Besant’s article on Prayer, and a 
series of extracts from various writings, chiefly from Dr. Pascal’s 
A BC de la Theosophie, and one of Mr. Chatterji’s lectures. The 
quotations deal with a variety of subjects, religious and ethical. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of Light ; The Agnostic 
Journal ; The Literary Guide, with a biographical sketch of the late Dr. 
Biichner ; The Avena; Modern Astrology; The Metaphysical Magazine ; 
Mind ; The Hevald of the Golden Age; Brotherhood ; Humanity ; and The 
Prison Record. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


No better testimony to the value of H. P. Blavatsky’s labours 
can be found than the appearance in the language of one country 
after another of her monumental work, The 
Holland at work Secret Doctrine. When a translation of this 
book is issued, we know that Theosophy has 
struck deep root in the land wherein the publication takes place. 
_ Spain led the way, and Sefior Don Jose Xifre and his band 
of devoted colleagues issued The Secret Doctrine in Spanish. 
Sweden followed and gave it Swedish dress. France is busy 
clothing it in Parisian garb. And now comes Holland 
with its sturdy Section, and our young brother, Johan van 
Manen, is occupied with its rendering into Dutch. The book is 
being issued in parts, and is admirably printed. Of its merits 
as a translation my ignorance prevents an opinion, but I am 
told that it is exceedingly well done. 


* 
* * 


SOMETIMES an Irish legend contains touches which tell us that 


I 
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the bard who first sang it knew the struggles of the inner life. 
Among such is the story of Cuculain the Hero, 
The little Child an incarnated Deva, who fought for his people 
many a time and oft, and stood lonely at his 
post facing all odds, forsaken yet yielding never. At last he 
came to his death-hour, when the forces of the Dark Ones had 
conquered him by their fell magic, and the Son of the Light 
stood leaning against a rock alone—abandoned by all he had 
served, in his hour of utmost need—his life-blood flowing slowly 
and carrying his life out with it, while the evil clan rejoiced at 
the slaying : 

And a terrible loneliness and desolation came over his mind, and again 
he saw the faces of that wandering clan, and they laughed around him, and 
taunted him and said: 

‘Thus shalt thou perish, O Hound, and thus shall all like thee be for- 
saken and deserted, and they shall perish in loneliness and sorrow. An 
early death and desolation shall be their lot, for we are powerful over men 
and over Gods, and the kingdom that is seen and the kingdom that is un- 
seen belong to us;’’ and they ringed him round and chanted obscene songs 
and triumphed. 

Nevertheless they terrified him not, for a deep spring of stern valour 
was opened in his soul, and the might of his unfathomable spirit sustained 
him. 

Then was Cuculain aware that the Clan Cailitin [the dark magicians] 
had retired as though in fear, and there stood beside him a child having a 
strange aspect, and he took Cuculain by the hand and said: 

‘‘ Regard not these children of evil, O my brother, their dominion is but 
for a time.” 

And Cuculain said : 

“What God art thou, who hast conquered the Clan Cailitin ?” 

Thus perished Cuculain.* 

How often is this story repeated in the struggles through 
which every Saviour of Humanity reaches his crown. Ever 
from their lips, one after the other, rings out the bitter cry: “I 
have trodden the winepress alone, and of the people there was 
none with me;” ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?’ But ever comes the little Child as comforter, before 
whom the hosts of evil fly away, for His Name is Wonderful, and 
at the end there is His Peace. The legends tell dramatically 


* Standish O’Grady, Cuculain. 
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what all occult literature has taught as to the utter loneliness that 
every soul must face who is resolute to tread the Path. ‘‘ Stand 
alone and isolated, because nothing that is embodied . . can 
aid you.” At last as helper only the Eternal Self remains, and 
then out of the depths of the ‘‘unfathomable spirit” arises the 
little Child. 


* 
* * 


MANY opponents of vivisection have prophesied that vivisectors 
would, sooner or later, carry their experiments into the human 
kingdom. This prophecy, already proved true 

ae in py the yellow fever inoculations effected to test 
the yellow fever viruson members of the dark- 

skinned races, has now been again verified in Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. I am thankful to say that no such 
cases are recorded in England, and we probably owe this im- 
munity to the action of the anti-vivisectionist associations, who 
breasted and checked the wave of vivisection when it first swept 
into this country. Dr. R. E. Dudgeon has published in the 
Abolitionist (20, Triangle, Bristol) the organ of the British Union 
for Abolition of Vivisection, a series of experiments on human 
beings recounted in various medical journals. In the Deutsche 
Med. Wochenschrift the following accounts appear: Dr. Koch tells 
“the effects of tuberculin injections on healthy adults” (Nov. 
13th, 1890); Prof. Schreiber of Konigsberg injected forty infants 
with tuberculin (Feb. 1gth, 1891); Dr. Menge, Assistant Physi- 
cian to the Leipzig University Hospital for Women, inoculated 
thirty-five women, who had been operated on in the hospital, 
with various most offensive forms of virus (Nos. 46 to 48, 1894) ; 
and Dr. Krénig inoculated in similar fashion eighty-two pregnant 
women (No. 43). Inthe Royal University Ear Hospital in Halle, 
Dr. Schimmelbusch inoculated two boys, dying of blood-poison- 
ing, with pus taken from a boil; one boy died twenty-four hours 
after the inoculation, fifty pustules having meanwhile resulted, 
and the other, who died some weeks later, developed first 
pustules and then a boil (Archiv. f. Ohrenhetlk., xxvii. 254). 
Dr. Epstein, Professor of Children’s Therapeutics in Prague, 
recounts some horrible experiments of his*own on five little 
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children—the details are too loathsome for publication here— 
introducing parasitic worms into the intestines. Dr. Gross, 
Assistant Physician to the Imperial Rudolf Hospital, gives an 
account of his inoculation of twenty-four persons with the mi- 
crobe gonococcus, characteristic of a foul disease (Archiv. fiir 
Dermatologie, iv., No. 3). Dr. C. Bumm, Professor of 
Gynecology and Physician to the Midwifery Hospital of the 
University of Basle, inoculated a paralytic man and a woman 
with this same disease (C. Frenkel, Grundriss der Bactertenkunde, 
p- 451, 1890; and Real Encyclopedie der gesammten Heilkunde, 
xx. 137). Professor E. Finger, of Vienna, inoculated three 
healthy women, recently confined, with another foul infectious 
disease; and these respectable women, on the development of 
the disease, were transported to the department of the hospital 
set apart for this disease, and were—for periods varying from four 
to twelve weeks—compelled to remain there with fallen women 
under treatment (Allg. Wiener med. Zeitg., Nos. 50 and 51). 
Prof. Neissner inoculated eight healthy persons with the serum 
of this disease, four of whom developed it (Arch. f. Dermatologie, 
xliv. 485; 1895). It must further be remembered that this 
disease, once contracted, may be transmitted to children of the 
diseased person. No words are needed to add to the horror of 
these dry facts, thus carefully set down by Dr. Dudgeon. They 
should be widely circulated, in order to put a stop, if possible, 
to that practice of vivisection of which they are the legitimate 
outcome, and I very earnestly ask my Indian readers to have 
them reproduced in India, in order to strengthen the hands of 
those who are opposing the erection in India of institutions in 
which vivisection would be practised. This most wicked ex- 
crescence on Western Science has not yet developed in India to 
any great extent, though alas! some experiments on living 
animals were being shown three years ago to students under the 
Madras University. No Pasteur Institute has yet been founded, 
and this unveiling of the results which follow in the wake of 
Pasteurian methods should finally put such an Institute out of 
the ‘‘range of practical politics.”” The Eastern religions can 
never welcome into their bosoms this scientific monstrosity, and 
it is not without significance that Mr. Lawson Tait, the eminent 
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surgeon and convinced opponent of vivisection, has declared 
that he owed much to the teaching of the Lord Buddha, and 
added, in this connection: “I decide against vivisection because 
it is inherently objectionable from my religious point of view.” 


* 
* * 


CHRISTIANITY is but too often badly served in Eastern lands, and 
is presented in a most unlovely light by some of its exponents ; 
instead of being a uniting force it is made dis- 
Bad Christianity ryptive and disintegrating. What could be 
and Disruptive : ay 
Politics more unfortunate, for instance, politically and 
socially, as well as religiously, than the pro- 
nouncement of the Bishop of Colombo, Dr. Copleston, in answer 
to a suggestion from his Metropolitan that the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the birthday of the Queen-Empress should be observed by 
non-Christians and Christians alike in India and Ceylon by the 
offering of prayers for Her Majesty’s welfare? The Bishop re- 
marks that as regards Christians who do not belong to the 
Church of England, ‘“‘ we may be perfectly sure that their loyal 
and religious prayers for our beloved Queen will be acceptable to 
Almighty God through the merits of His blessed Son.” He 
then quotes approvingly a resolution passed by some Ceylon clergy 
and seven laymen, that ‘‘respectfully but earnestly deprecates any 
action intended to imply unity with non-Christian systems in re- 
ligious worship”; and proceeds to say that while he hopes 
** lower forms of prayer’’ may be accepted “‘ from those to whom 
_the name of Christ is unknown,” that any “ idolatrous rite,” or 
prayer addressed to ‘‘ supposed Deities very different in attri- 
butes from Almighty God, or one appeal to the virtue of the acts 
of Buddha” must not be promoted by Christians: ‘‘ We believe 
these acts to be dishonouring to God and to be in themselves— 
whatever may be the ignorance of the worshipper—acts of sin.” 
We pass the patronising tone adopted towards the vast majority 
of Christians, who do not belong to the Church of England, and 
the assumption of superiority for this by no means ancient com- 
munity with its comparatively small minority of adherents, and 
pause, astounded, at the attitude displayed towards non-Christian 
religions. The prayers of these hundreds of millions of devout 
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believers are “‘ acts of sin ’’and are“ dishonouring to God.” The 
Universal Father is insulted by the prayers of His children who 
do not belong to one section of His family; nay, these heathen 
outcasts sin even in daring to approach Him in whom they live 
and move and have their being, of whom it is truly written: 


‘© Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands and feet.” 


Beside this harsh blare of the Christian trumpet how sweetly 
sounds out the music of Shri Krishna’s flute :‘‘ Even the devotees 
of other Gods, who worship full of faith, they also worship Me, 
O son of Kunti, though contrary to the ancient rule. . . 
They whose wisdom hath been rent away by desires go forth to 
other Gods, resorting to various external observances, according 
to their own natures. Any devotee who seeketh to worship with 
faith any such aspect, I verily bestow the unswerving faith of that 
man. . . . However men approach Me, even so do I accept 
them, for the path men take from every side is Mine.” 


* 
* * 


IT is a relief to turn from the narrow utterances of Bishop 

Copleston to the writer in the Christian World, who has gained 

so good a reputation for breadth and depth of 

Religious Ecstasy thought, who writes under the initials J. B. 

He has an interesting article last month on 

religious ecstasy. He begins by remarking that it isa human 

experience, rich in suggestiveness, and found in all the great 
religions. 

When St. Paul spoke to the Corinthians of being caught up to the third 
heaven, of hearing unspeakable things, and of being in a condition where he 
could not tell whether he was in or out of the body, he was relating an ex- 
perience with which the Brahman or Buddhist saint, the Mohammedan Der- 
vish, or the Neo-Platonist philosopher, would have declared themselves per- 
fectly familiar. 

We have here ‘‘ something revelatory as to the innermost 
nature of the soul and religion”’: 

The experience is there; every religious man, everybody with a know- 
ledge of human nature and history, must admit that. But it is an affair of 
humanity’s transient gleams, of its rarer moments. But then immediately 
emerges the question: ‘‘ What is the significance of these transient gleams ? 
How comes it that humanity has been built in a way to admit such experi- 
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ences?" This study of the exceptional will, we are persuaded, be pursued 
by future investigators with an eagerness to which we, as yet, have hardly 
waked up. For it will be discovered that it is precisely what is now the ex- 
ceptional which points to what in the end isto be the normal. The momen- 
tary flashes of insight and feeling that come to the rarer natures are pro- 
phetic of what eventually the human spirit will attain to as an abiding 
possession. At the masthead, and tossed for an instant on the crest of the 
wave, the seer catclies one glimpse of a goodly land toward which the vessel 
is voyaging, a land which is real, though it is hidden from his fellows below, 
and is the next moment hidden from himself. 

Of this great ‘‘ exceptional” of the soul’s life we may now make some 
affirmations. Religious ecstasy, in its higher and Christian form, is an ex- 
altation of feeling and thought in which the mind loses sight of the perishable 
and is absorbed in a sense of its union with the eternal. The consciousness 
is accompanied with a wonderful rapture, realised by experts in sensation to 
be the keenest and purest of all human delights. That delight is a com- 
pound. It arises in part from a sense of having transcended for the time 
all human limitations. At this height the disabilities of age, of bodily in- 
firmity, of social position are lost sight of. The spirit exults in a feeling of 
the illimitable. Set free of time and space, it knows itself as a part of the 
Infinite. More than that, there is a mysterious stirring of the soul, as 
though of a communication made to it, a Divine force acting upon it. The 
mystics are full of this. This is what Bohme meant by a sense of floating 
in the measureless ocean of Divine Love; what Tauler meant by being ‘‘so 
grounded in God that the soul was dissolved in the inmost of the Divine 
nature’’; what Madame Guyon meant when she realised that ‘all was 
Eternity and all was God.” 


Often when trouble is sharpest, this consolation appears and 
‘we learn with awe how the spiritual vindicates itself most com- 
pletely when all seems against it, and yields its choicest treasures 
in life’s darkest hour.’”’ Very acutely does J. B. deduce from these 
experiences the existence of an adequate cause for what is 
highest in human consciousness. ‘‘ Nor will it ever permit itself 
to rest in any world-theory that fails to touch its deepest note or 
to develope to the full its choicest treasures.”’ Religious ecstasy 
must not be confounded with mere passionate feeling ; its de- 
mands are stringent, exacting : 

This sacred enclosure, this paradise set in the midst of earth’s confu- 


sions, is reached through faith, through obedience, through renunciation of 


the inferior, in order to whole-hearted acceptance of the Highest. 


* 
* * 


A LEADER-WRITER in The Times, referring to an appeal for 
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contributions to complete a fund for the exploration of Lake 


Tanganyika, writes as follows: 


Atlantic Africa We have almost everything still to learn concern- 


ing the mere physical and geological conditions of 
this great lake and its basin: but its peculiar scientific interest lies in the 
fact that it possesses a double fauna of a most remarkable and, so far as is 
known at present, of a unique kind. It has what we may call an ordinary 
lacustrine fauna which with small local variations is common to the lakes of 
these regions. But it has in addition an extensive fauna of an essentially 
marine character—fishes, molluscs, medusez, and sponges, whose structure 
and organisation proclaim them closely related to oceanic forms. What is 
still more interesting, these living inhabitants of a fresh water lake in the 
interior of a continent are more closely allied to marine fossils from the 
inferior oolites of Europe than to their congeners now living in the ocean. 
They are, in fact, of ancestral types now extinct, but represented in the sea 
by derived and differentiated forms. Pending some as yet unimagined ex- 
planation it would seem to follow that Tanganyika was once in free com- 
munication with the ocean, that it was cut off at a distant period corres- 
ponding to the formation of the European oolites, that many of its denizens 
accommodated themselves to the slow dilution and ultimate disappearance 
of the salt water, that they kept more true to type than their brethren re- 
maining in the ocean, and that the lake at some later period was colonised 
by the ordinary lacustine fauna of the region. All this sounds like a scien- 
tific fairy tale of the most astonishing kind. It excites, yet baffles the 
imagination, and it must stimulate everyone with the smallest tincture of the 
scientific spirit to demand full investigation. Marine forms, almost identi- 
cal with oolitic fossils and ancestrally related to the types actually existing 
in the ocean, are found side by side with ordinary fresh-water fauna in a 
lake remote from the sea. The astonishing fact has to be explained, and 
the explanation must obviously involve the examination of biological, 
geological, and geographical changes of the most bewildering character. It 
is a most fascinating problem, bearing directly or indirectly upon whole 
regions of speculation in many scientific fields. The permanence of an 
oceanic fauna in totally altered conditions is sufficiently wonderful, but 
more wonderful still is the. permanence of type throughout ages which have 
profoundly altered the type in the ocean itself. If the biological problem is 
puzzling, the geological and physical changes implied are staggering. 


Theosophists can hardly grumble at lack of evidence for their 
contentions. 
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(CONCLUDED FROM P. 307.) 


Burt the sensible views of Ménard were impotent to check 
the crystallisation of the German theory, which was repeated once 
more by Pietschmann in his learned essay on the Hermes-saga,* 
based in part on A. G. Hoffmann’s article ‘‘ Hermes” in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyclopadie der Wissenschaften und 
Kiinste.+ 

In England the subject, as we have seen, like so many others 
of a similar nature, has been almost entirely neglected, but with 
the encyclopedic activity of two decades ago we find it touched 
upon, and in the usual encyclopedic fashion. The German 
position is assumed, without one word of proof or reference to 
any, as an ‘‘ acquired fact of science”?! The ‘‘ last effort of ex- 
piring Heathendom”’ theory is trotted out with complacency and 
with that impressive air of official knowledge which makes the 
pronouncements of the family physician a law unto all its 
members, from father to baby—until the specialist is called in. 
And unfortunately these ex cathedré encyclopedic pronounce- 
ments are all the general reader will ever hear. This is the case 
with all those three indifferent articles in our current dictionaries 
of reference.{ We are assured that, ‘‘as all are generally agreed,” 
the writings are Neoplatonic, and this without any qualification 
or definition of the term, and that too in dictionaries where the 


* Hermes Trismegistos n. dgyp. griech. u. oviental. Uberlieferungen (Leipzig ; 1875). 


+ A laborious article replete with references, but dealing solely with the 
Hermes-saga and not with our writings. 


{ Art. ‘‘ Hermes and Hermes Trismegistus"’ by L. Schmitz in Smith’s Diction- 
ayy of Greck and Roman Biography and Mythology (London, 1870), a work which is 
now entirely out of date ; Jowett's art. ‘‘ Hermes Trismegistus "’ in the UG cinta 
Brittannica (gth ed., London ; 1880); and Mozley’s art. ‘‘ Hermes Trismegistus"’ 
Smith and Wace’s ‘Dictionary of Christian Biography (London ; 1882), to both of which 
the same remark applies. 
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term ‘‘ Neoplatonic,” in articles on the subject, is applied solely 
to the ‘‘ chain’ from Ammonius Saccas and Plotinus onwards. 
The presumption is plain that by Neoplatonic forgeries we are 
to understand a date of at earliest from the middle of the third 
century onwards. 

And this although Justin Martyr (cir. A.D. 150) bestows em- 
phatic praise on these very same writings and classes their 
writer, ‘‘ Hermes,” among the ‘‘most ancient philosophers,” a 
point which the German theorists and their English copiers have 
all discreetly shirked, but which, together with other considera- 
tions, has forced Chambers, in the preface to his translation 
(London; 1882) to give quite a new meaning to the term Neo- 
platonist, which he uses of Hermes in his title,* and to declare 
that our Hermes is entitled ‘‘ to be considered the real founder of 
Neoplatonism.”+ Chambers would still, in spite of Justin’s 
clear testimony, wedge in the earliest deposit of Trismegistic 
literature, such as The Shepherd and The Sermon on the Mountain, 
immediately between the time of composition of the new canoni- 
cal books and Justin, and devotes nearly all his notes to fishing 
out every verse of the N.T. he can which bears the slightest 
resemblance to the Trismegistic text.— But if we closely 
compare these so-called parallels, we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that 7f there be any plagiarism it is not on the side of Hermes; 
nay, more, it is as plain as it can be that there is no verbal 
plagiarism at all, and that the similarity of ideas therefore per- 
tains to quite another problem, for the distinctive dogmas of 
common Christianity are entirely wanting; there is not a single 
word breathed of the historical Jesus, not a syllable concerning 
the nativity, the crucifixion, resurrection, ascension or coming of 
Christ to judgment, as Chambers admits.§ 

Let us now finally turn to the last pronouncements of German 
encyclopzedism on the subject. F. A. Brockhaus’ Conversations- 
Lexikon (Leipzig; 1884), does but repeat the old hypothesis. 


* The Theological and Philosophical Works of Hermes Tvismegistus, Christian Neo- 
platonist. 


+ Op. cit., p. xii. 
{ In this repeating de Foix, who attempted the same task more than 300 years 
before. 


.§ bid. 
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The Trismegistic writings are “‘ the last monuments of Heathen- 
dom,”’ and the writer grudgingly takes in the date of Justin 
Martyr in the sentence, ‘‘ presumably the majority of these writ- 
ings belong to the second century,’ but not a word is breathed 
of how this conclusion is arrived at. 

A. Baumeister’s Denkmdler des klassichen Altertums (Miinchen 
u. Leipzig ; 1884-1888) deals with ‘‘ Hermes,” but solely with the 
Greek Hermes and that, too, in a most materialistic fashion; 
the writer moves entirely in an environment of the lowest and 
most degraded conceptions of this fine ideal which the most 
ignorant of the populace entertained, such as that of the phallus 
the wind god and the god of trade ! 

A much more valuable article, in fact far and away 
the very best that has yet been done, containing innumerable 
references to all the articles in the most recent transactions of 
- learned societies and to the papers in scientific periodicals, 
is that of Chr. Scherer on ‘‘ Hermes,” in W. H. Roscher’s 
Aufiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen u. vomischen Mythologie 
(Leipzig; 1884, etc.) Unfortunately this article deals solely with 
the Hermes of the Greeks, while for ‘‘ Hermes Trismegistos ”’ 
we are referred to ‘“‘ Thoth,” an article which has not yet 
appeared. This brings our summary of opinions down to the 
present date; we may have omitted reference to some minor 
opinions, but we doubt that any work of importance has escaped 
our notice. 

We will now consider the traditional view as set forth in 
the writings of the Fathers. Justin Martyr in his Exhortation to 
the Greeks* writes as follows: 

“Now, if any of you should think that he has learnt the 
doctrine concerning God from those of the philosophers who are 
mentioned among you as the most ancient, let him give ear to 
Ammon and Hermes; for Ammon, in his sermons concerning 
Him, calls God ‘most hidden of all,’ while Hermes clearly and 
plainly declares, ‘To comprehend God is difficult ; to describe 
Him impossible even for one who can comprehend Him.’ ”’+ 


* Generally supposed to be the earliest work of Justin, and written therefore 
somewhere about 125-130 A.D. 


F Ob. cit., § 38; vol. ii., p. 123, Otto, 2nd ed. (Jena; 1849). 
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This passage informs us that in the second quarter of the 
second century Ammon and Hermes were regarded as the oldest 
among the philosophers. But as the Exhortation is addressed 
to the Greeks, and as Justin quotes both Ammon and Hermes 
in Greek, the writings ascribed to these mystic teachers evidently 
existed in Justin’s time in Greek translation, just as the books of 
the prophets of the Hebrews existed in Greek in the translation 
of the so-called Seventy. The Books of Ammon are apparently 
lost. If, however, Ammon be either the ‘‘ Ammon” whom 
Hermes addressed according to the extracts in Stobzus, or the 
‘King Ammon,” to whom “ Asclepius’’ wrote in his Definitions, 
and even if this Ammonian literature had only just been trans- 
lated or compiled, even then we must push the date of our 
earliest Trismegistic writings back considerably, for the 
‘‘Ammon ”’ stratum is universally considered later than the 
“‘Pcemandrés”’ deposit. The original Egyptian Books of 
Hermes and Books of Ammon, Justin evidently regarded as very 
ancient indeed ; but at present we are only concerned with the 
translations or compilations in Greek. 

The passage quoted from Hermes is to be paralleled by 
many passages in the extant literature, but in none are the actual 
words found. They are, however, evidently a genuine pronounce- 
ment of the oldest Trismegistic deposit, and echo the same 
spirit and diction. 

In his first Apology also Justin refers to our Hermes when 
he writes : 

** And when we say that the Word (or Reason), which is the 
first thing born of God, was born without any intercourse* 
the idea we bring forward is nothing different from that of si 
Sons who are ascribed by you to Zeus, . . . for instance, 
Hermes, the Word (or Reason) which interprets all things and 
is the teacher of all, and Asclepius 

‘“‘And as to Jesus being called Son of God, even though ina 
general way he was only a man, yet because of his wisdom is he 
worthy to be called Son of God, for all writers call God ‘ Father 


* dvev eripuéias, that is to say, to use a Gnostic term, without a syzygy or 
consort; hence only-begotten (sovoyevys), that is, emanated or born from the 
Father alone. 
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of men and gods.’ But if, moreover, in a special way we say that 
alongside of his general (or common) birth, he was born from 
God as God’s Word, as we have said before, this you must 
admit is only what you yourselves do when you say* that your 
Hermes is the Angelt Word from God.’’+ 

The mention of Asclepius immediately after Hermes, shows 
that the Asclepius deposit of the literature was also known to 
Justin. 

In his second Apology (§ 6) also Justin quotes some lines 
from Hermes, which are also quoted by Lactantius§ in almost 
the identical words, but which are not found in our surviving 
texts. 

For the full list of the notices in the Fathers (Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Eusebius, Arnobius, Lac- 
tantius, Augustine and Cyril) I must refer the reader to the 
collection in Chambers ; for the most part it consists of quota- 
tions from Hermes.|| The only Father who directly criticises 
Hermes is Tertullian. Speaking of the origin of matter the 
Bishop of Hippo says: ‘“‘ Which not even the renowned Mer- 
curius Trismegistus, the master of all physical philosophy, 
thought out.’’| It is, however, stated in several passages in the 
‘*Poemandrés”’ group that the universe was created by God. 

As to the untenableness of the hypothesis of Neoplatonic 
forgery, we will call Cyril, the Patriarch of Alexandria in 412, 
into court. Cyril was the bitterest foe of the Later Platonists. 
In his episcopate Hypatia was most barbarously martyred for 
her knowledge by his frantic followers. Cyril also wrote.a 
violent polemic against Julian, the Philosopher, fifty years after 
the death of that enlightened Emperor. In this book he quotes 
at great length from Hermes. Now the books of Julian against 
the Christians were by no means so powerful a criticism of the 
dogmas of common Christianity as were the XV. Books of 


* Lit., let this be common to you saying. 

¢ Lit., messenger. 

t Op. cit., §§ 21, 22. This work was written, ciyca a.D. 140-148. 
§ Divine Institutes, i. vi., ed. Fritzsche (Leipzig ; 1842). 


|| Unfortunately Chambers quotes anyone’s translation indiscriminately, in- 
stead of using the best texts and doing the work himself. 


"| Contra Valentinianos, xv 
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Porphyry, a document which must have been known to Cyril as 
containing the original arguments which Julian did but)re-state. 
Yet the Neoplatonic Syncretismus hypothesis would have us 
believe that the Trismegistic literature was forged in the days of 
Porphyry and Iamblichus! If such were the case, is it possible 
to believe that the bitter foes of the Platonists would not have 
immediately pounced upon such a nefarious proceeding and de- 
nounced it? What would have been a greater triumph for their 
cause than such an exposure? And yet Cyril, writing against 
Porphyry and Julian, not only does not breathe a word against the 
authority and antiquity of Hermes, but appeals to him no less 
than eleven times. 

On the occasion of his first mentioning him, Cyril speaks of 
Hermes as follows : 

‘““Now I think we ought to deem the Egyptian Hermes 
worthy of a word of mention, him who, you know, they say was 
given the title of Thrice-greatest, for the people of his day held 
him in high estimation, and, as some hold, compared him to the 
mythic son of Zeus and Maia. This Hermes, then, he of Egypt, 
although an adept,* who made his home in the shrines of their 
idols, is nevertheless found to have pondered on the doctrines of 
Moses, though not altogether correctly and so as to escape criti- 
cism, yet still in part. For not only has the writer who has 
composed at Athens the fifteen books called Hermaica, been 
personally benefited [by Moses), but he has made mention of 
him in his writings.+” 

Then follows a quotation from the first of these books which 
is not only not found in any of the extant Trismegistic writings 
or fragments, but isina style totally different to any of them and 
of a manifestly much later date. It is written by an author who 
is arguing with some opponent, and exclaims: ‘‘ Have you not 
heard that our Hermes”’ has done so and so and invented this 
and that? These Hermaica written at Athens were, then, not 
our Trismegistic writings, and, therefore, Cyril’s information 

* geheoTys—this term was originally used in a very high sense; but perhaps 


already, by the time of Cyril, it was used by Christian writers in the common sense 
of magician. 


t Contra Julianum Imperatorem, i.30a. Migne; Patrol Graec., tom. Ixxvi., 
P- 548. 
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about a work of fifteen books, written at Athens* has no bearing 
on our subject. The Trismegistic writings were produced in 
Egypt, as all are agreed. In other cases, however, Cyril quotes 
our Hermes, and we can only regret he should have used so 
tortuous a method of trying to establish the orthodox hypothesis 
of his time of universal plagiarism from Moses, or if this was 
hopeless, of plagiarism by anticipation by the Devil. 

It is also to be remarked that Arnobius,+ addressing the 
adherents of the Platonic tradition, places Hermes before Plato 
and Pythagoras, for he writes: ‘‘ You, you who zealously follow 
Mercury, Plato and Pythagoras, and the rest of you who are of 
one mind and walk in union in the same paths of doctrine.” It 
is thus evident that the teachings of Hermes, Pythagoras and 
Plato were regarded as belonging to a common tradition, and 
that Hermes was considered the earliest expression of this 
tradition, even by outsiders. 

It is thus abundantly evident that the Church Fathers did 
not consider the Hermes literature as a Christian forgery; 
for them the utility of Hermes was his unchallenged authority 
as a Pagan philosopher. And that these writings were regarded 
as Pagan can further be seen from the fact that Stobeus, 
whose date is uncertain, but who must be placed somewhere 
between 450-550 A.D., has copied out many lengthy extracts 
from our Hermes, although he studiously refrains from admit- 
ting any Christian writer into the commonplace books which 
he composed for the instruction of his son. 

If we now re-state the three problems we are considering in 
the interrogative form, we shall have to find anwers to the fol- 
lowing questions : 

Why did the early Church Fathers unanimously accept the 
Trismegistic writings as exceedingly ancient and authoritative, 
and in their apologetic writings quote them in support of the 
main general dogmas of Christianity ? 

Why, in the revival of learning, for upwards of a century and 

* Chambers’ translation is entirely erroneous. He makes Hermes the writer of 
these books, and says he composed them ‘‘ for Athenians "’! 


+ Adversus Gentes, ii. 13, ed. Hildebrand (Halle; 1844). Arnobius flourished 
about 305 A.D, 
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a half did all the scholars welcome them with open arms as a 
most valuable adjunct to Christianity, and as being in accord 
with its main doctrines, so much so that they laboured to sub- 
stitute Trismegistus for Aristotle in the schools? 

Finally, why during the last two centuries and a half has 
a body of opinion been gradually evolved, infinitesimal in its 
beginnings, but now well-nigh shutting out every other view, 
that these writings are Neoplatonic forgeries ? 

The answers to these questions are simple: The Church 
Fathers appealed to the authority of antiquity and to a tradi- 
tion that had never been called in question, in order to show 
that they taught nothing fundamentally new, that in brief they 
taught on main points what Hermes had taught. 

The scholars of the Renaissance naturally followed the un- 
varying tradition of antiquity, confirmed by the Fathers of the 
Church. 

Gradually, however, it was perceived that, if the old tra- 
dition were accepted, the fundamental originality of general 
Christian doctrines—that is to say, the philosophical basis of 
the Faith, as apart from the historical dogmas peculiar to it— 
could no longer be maintained. It, therefore, became impera- 
tively necessary to discredit the ancient tradition by every pos- 
sible means. With what success this policy has been attended we 
have already seen; we have also reviewed this growth of opinion 
and shown its baseless character and the straits to which its de- 
fenders have been put. 

Our next task will be to consider what the Pagan philoso- 
phers and historians who wrote in Greek have to tell us of the 
Thrice-greatest and his doctrines, confining our attention to 
the first three centuries of our present era, and to the last three 
centuries prior to it. This will be attempted in a series of papers 
entitled ‘‘ Hermes the Thrice-gteatest.”’ 

G. R. S. MEap. 
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EVERY now and then a word springs up and is heard on all sides, 
seen in all print, seems in fact to be in the air. Sometimes it is 
trivial, even slang; in which case it is a mere shuttlecock, 
bandied about from one to another until it falls to the ground. 

Occasionally, however, it is a word carrying with it an idea 
of intrinsic weight and import, and expressive of a special need 
or tendency at a certain period ; and by constant reiteration, first 
by those who lead public opinion, and afterwards by followers of 
those leaders, it becomes a kind of watchword or ‘‘ Leit-Motiv.” 

When that stage is reached it is pretty certain to get itself 
translated into some kind of action. 

Of this character is the word ‘‘comprehensive” ; and it is 
even now on the wing. 

At the Church Congress of 1898 the president (if I mistake 
not—at any rate one of the chief speakers there) insisted much on 
the necessity of the English Church being comprehensive. He 
alluded more especially to recent occurrences and discussions 
concerning doctrines and practices which were abandoned in the 
English Church at the time of the Reformation. Looked at 
only from this point of view the comprehensiveness consists in 
making the Church broad enough to include those who are in 
favour of reinstating some, if not all, of those practices. But in 
truth a much larger measure of comprehensiveness is needed, an 
expansion in quite another direction. A Church—any Church— 
to be really comprehensive must open the door wide enough to 
admit those who are in favour of advancement—that large and 
increasing community to whom it appears of greater importance 
to instil noble precepts of morality, truth and real spirituality 
into the minds of those who are not given to think for themselves, 
than to lay down rules about the position and number of candle- 
sticks upon an altar, 
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The present commotion, or crisis in the Church, as it has 
now come to be called, is in one way doing a great deal of good ; 
for the whole occurrence will be a warning to the strongest and 
most thoughtful people in the country to beware of undue 
priestly influence; and it will greatly increase the numbers of 
those who are determined to keep the regulation of their religious 
life in their own hands, guided by their own good sense and 
judgment, and responsible only to a Higher Power. Thus will 
sacerdotal enthusiasts have unconsciously opened the door to 
real comprehensiveness—the very door they were trying to keep 
closed. 

Many good people in England talk about the Reformation 
as if that were final, and the ne plus ultra of enlightenment in 
religious matters for all the world! Of course it is not so. It 
certainly was a step in advance, and a fairly long one as times 
went. But one step is not much in a long walk. It leads, how- 
ever, to another, and so it goes on as we proceed—certainly 
without too much hurry—along the dusty road leading to 
Perfection. 

When shall we get there? Ah, who knows! There are, 
however, some distinct stages on the way. We started in the 
dark for a night march across the desert of Barbarism. We are 
just emerging therefrom. At least we hope so; the darkness 
is dispelled and the daylight appearing. And the travellers are 
really beginning to know and to understand each other a little 
better than when they set out. They are not quite so anxious 
to cut each other’s throats as they were at first, when those who 
wore blue neck-ties were so very angry with some others who 
had green or red ones. 

In other words, distance being practically almost annihilated, 
all the nations of the world begin more and more to mix and to 
become acquainted with each other. This is indeed the greatest 
and most noteworthy fact of our era, whence the ideas and 
opinions of all become enlarged and grow more and more com- 
prehensive, more alive to affinities, and less inclined to magnify 
superficial differences in ideas, forms, manners and customs. 

_ From this intercourse it must follow that ideas and opinions 
about religion, as well as those about other matters, will expand 
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and open out to a more generous breadth, so that in time it will 
be looked upon as most strange, barbarous, and well-nigh incom- 
prehensible that religious doctrines could ever have been 
bounded by any one particular and exclusive groove or sequence 
of local events in the world’s history, or rather, I should say, in 
the history of one little part of the world; like, for instance, the 
professed religion of nearly all Europe, which consists chiefly of 
the laws, opinions and history ofthe Jews. And this is fundamen- 
tally true notwithstanding the simplification and liberation from 
the narrow letter of the law which came with Christianity, for 
that alsowas Jewish. True, the Jewish part has been supplemented 
and expanded by much that was Persian, Greek and Roman—to 
say nothing of Egypt, Chaldza and India. Briefly, a mixing of 
the nations some two thousand years ago brought about a certain 
amount of light and expansion; and from a mixing of the 
nations on a much larger scale will now inevitably follow a much 
larger share of light and expansion; and that its growth is slow 
is but a presage of its strength and intensity. 

When we speak of the mixing of the nations to-day we natu- 
rally, among other movements, have prominently in our minds 
the extraordinary, and in many ways unexpected, awakening in 
the far East: the sudden activity and rise of Japan; the now 
uncomfortable, but, perhaps, with a view to the future, hopeful 
condition of China, which has come about partly from domestic 
circumstances, and partly from the convergent march made 
upon her by the European nations; both phases, the internal 
and external, being of course naturally and not merely fortuit- 
ously connected. Thus, in this quarter of the world alone a very 
great impetus has been given to the mixing of the nations. 

In the case of Japan it has come upon us more gradually 
and is less in the nature of a surprise than in China. For years 
past the accessibility of the Japanese to new ideas, both moral 
and material, has been well known; but with China it is different. 
The reformers there, and those who wish for change and more 
familiar intercourse with nations outside the Middle Kingdom, 
are in a minority. And if we really desire to influence the 
people, morally, for their own good, and not only for our own 
gain, now is the time to be careful, and to refrain from any 
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attempt to force upon them the outward observances and mythi- 
cal details of any particular creed. Otherwise we might fall 
into a mistake similar to that said to have been committed by 
the Emperor and his progressive advisers, when, being over- 
anxious for speedy reform, pigtails were ordered to be cut off, 
and European costume adopted. Festina lente is advisable. 

Moreover, if we were to succeed in pressing upon them any 
alien form of religion, it would certainly develope in time a 
different shape from that in which they received it; some local 
colouring would gradually appear upon it. Creeds, like animals 
or plants, take unexpected turns when introduced into lands 
strange to them; and, without any irreverence be it spoken, a 
creed planted bodily out as an exotic into soil not altogether 
congenial, might be found even more inconvenient than the 
rabbits in Australia. 

The Roman Catholics have for centuries been wise enough 
to see this, and their missionaries, instead of trying to force those 
whom they would convert into sudden and abrupt changes, have 
endeavoured to meet them half-way, embodying into their teach- 
ing not a few of the indigenous doctrines, and even superstitions, 
which they find already in possession. 

As the wax takes the impression of the key, so religious doc- 
trines take the form of the people who profess them. Thus 
Christianity, which is essentially humble and peaceful, saying : 
“turn the left cheek . . .” and ‘“‘take no thought for the 
morrow,” has been interpreted into a doctrine of foresight, self- 
help, aggressive courage and all the warlike virtues, and so has 
been made the cause of the national greatness of Great Britain. 
How Great Britain and other so-called Christian nations have 
achieved such worldly greatness in spite of their professed doc- 
trines, isa problem well worthy of consideration in a separate 
essay. OncelI said to a clergyman of my acquaintance, and 


a very ‘‘ good fellow” too: ‘* But you would not turn your left 
cheek if smitten on the right.” He paused a moment; then 
said with some warmth: ‘‘I am an English gentleman, and 
could not stand a blow!” He was an English gentleman first, 


and tout ce que vous voudrez afterwards! 
In reality, Christianity has chiefly influenced quite another 
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side of our national character, and, as Mr. Benjamin Kidd says 
(Social Evolution, chap. vii.): ‘‘ The altruistic development and 
the deepening and softening of character which have accompanied 
it are the direct and peculiar product of the religious system on 
which our civilisation is founded.” 

To refer again to the Far East : perhaps the most interesting 
country in its relation with religious questions is Japan. 

The two religious systems chiefly professed there are the 
Shinto and Buddhism. The former can scarcely be called a re- 
ligion. It existed in the country before Buddhism was brought 
there from abroad, and it is allied to the Chinese “‘ worship of the 
spirits.” Shintoism and Buddhism flourish not only side by 
side, but have become curiously intermingled, and the combina- 
tion has been modified by and compounded with Confucianism and 
other teachings. There is also a fairly large number of Christians. 
And, as the people generally are not given to adhere narrowly 
and rigidly to one form only, it may truly be said that the 
Japanese are capable of taking comprehensive views. On the 
whole, they appear to be a people in search of a religion, or 
rather in search of some decisive ideas on the subject. 

On this head the following two quotations, both embodying 
the ideas of leading men in the country, are interesting. 

1. From The Times, March 15th, 1898: 

** Quite recently the subject of religious education has been 
the topic of some public discussions in Japan, some educational 
authorities contending that in order to guard against the spread 
of cosmopolitan ideas, it will be necessary to introduce some 
form of national religion into the educational system of the coun- 
try. It was said that the late Cabinet had considered this matter, 
and the Marquis Ito, the new Prime Minister, was asked his 
opinion about it. He stated that no Japanese Cabinet at the 
present day could consider the propriety of remodelling the edu- 
cational system of the country on a religious basis. To do so 
would be to show total ignorance of national polity, of the policy 
of Japan since the restoration* of 1868, of the spirit of the con- 
stitution, and of the tendency of all civilised countries in Europe 


* That is, the restoration of the Mikado after the revolution of 1867-8, which 
crushed the Shégun and feudalism. 
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and America. In Western countries, he said, the tendency was 
to banish religion from the fields of education and politics more 
and more in proportion to the progress of civilisation. In some 
countries education was wholly independent of religion. In 
Japan Buddhism was excluded at the time of the restoration 
from the Imperial Court, where it had up till that time held 
sway. Hethought Japanese progress since that date was due, 
amongst other things, to the avoidance of all religious entangle- 
ments in the domains of education and politics. 

‘‘Other Oriental countries which are still in religious bondage, 
said the Marquis, offer in their religious prejudices a fatal bar- 
rier to the introduction of an enlightened system of administra- 
tion. Japan does not want to follow those backward countries 
of the East. 

‘* He did not mean to say that religion should be altogether 
banished from the world, but only that there were limits beyond 
which its influence was not admissible. People in Japan could 
adopt what form of faith they pleased, and their freedom in 
practising it was guaranteed by the constitution, except where 
it was inconsistent with the order and tranquillity of the com- 
munity. Beyond this statesmen had nothing to do with religion, 
and persons concerned with education had to do with education, 
and, equally with statesmen, had nothing to do with religion.” 

2. Another view by another Prime Minister is expressed 
in the following extract from The Times, November 5th, 1898: 

““The Japanese Prime Minister lately addressed a young 
men’s association in Tokio on the changes in his ideas during 
the past half century. He was born, he said, at a time when 
the Shégun’s government was beginning to feel the effect of dis- 
affection in the country. He studied Dutch, and through the 
medium of that language acquired some knowledge of the causes 
of the prosperity of European countries. He was at that time 
an ardent anti-foreign partisan, and was also an enemy of 
Christianity, which he regarded asa danger to the State. But 
in the course of time and further study his sentiments underwent 
transformation; also his personal intercourse with foreigners 
had revealed to him his own defects. He grew anxious to spread 
foreign learning, and threw himself in with those who resolved 
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to overthrow the Shégun. He became a wandering agitator. 
Thought in Japan advanced, and at last it came to pass that the 
man who was an irresponsible inmate of one lodging-house after 
another, reached at a single bound the position of a Minister of 
State. The struggle in Japan of the old with the new was 
severe ; and as to the moral and social outlook, he said: ‘The 
materialism that I once believed in I now see to be one of our 
greatest foes.’ ”’ 

What, then, is the conclusion we can draw from the words 
of these two Prime Ministers—what the resultant of these two 
forces? Why, surely this: that to expect all the individuals of 
a nation to acquiesce either in a narrow, dogmatic formula, or 
in an equally narrow, bald materialism, is short-sighted and un- 
statesmanlike; that the conduct of every nation must be based 
on Justice and Righteousness, the foundation, that is, of every 
religion worthy of consideration; that such conduct must be 
taught in the schools, but that there should be no straining after 
that rigid uniformity of belief in things we know very little 
about, which has in a less enlightened state of the world than the 
present been thought inseparable from a National or State Church. 

Probably both of these Japanese Prime Ministers would 
agree with our poet Wordsworth: 

Truth fails not ; but her outward forms that bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime 

That in the morning whitened hill and plain 

And is no more. 

But it is not only in the Far East that this opening out, 
this seeking after larger fields of thought, is to be seen. 

I have endeavoured to show in a book, The Tendency of 
Religion, lately published, how much freer, broader and more 
comprehensive religious ideas and opinions are growing in our 
Canadian and Australasian Colonies and in the United States; this 
being especially apparent in the absence of any obligatory creed 
in the State schools. And we may be certain that the large 
territorial expansion of the United States now in progress will 
carry this breadth of view into the hitherto priest-ridden countries 
they have lately taken upon themselves to liberate, and in some 
instances to govern. 
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Those who hesitate and are afraid to take a step in advance 
say: itis all very well to talk about being comprehensive, but it 
really means having no particular belief at all. When, however, 
we ask, belief in what is it that finds itself paling in the light of 
a more comprehensive view ?—we very soon see that the only be- 
liefs affected are the man-made and political formulas whose day 
is past, being suited only to a earlier and darker period, while the 
universal God-made moral heart of religion stands forth, not only 
as strong as ever, but much stronger, from being taught and 
understood in its grand simplicity, instead of being obscured by 
myth and fable. 

But a very large number of people are, alas! like some in- 
different swimmers after a shipwreck; they are able to see the 
shore, and have every wish to reach it, but are afraid to cast 
themselves loose from the narrow little plank they have been 
clinging to for so long. 

It is Time that makes us morecomprehensive; that is, enlarges 
the scale of our comprehensiveness. Muhammad, in the little 
world of his day, did his best to be comprehensive. In the Quran 
(chap. xlii) he says: ‘‘ Believe in all the Scriptures which God 
hath sent down.” This for him and for his time and locality 
was comprehensive, although the only Scriptures he knew were 
the Jewish and the Christian. 

So with us there was a time when a certain degree of com- 
prehensiveness was attainable within the boundaries of our own 
island and its special beliefs, held with eyes shut to, and con- 
temptuously ignoring, in our fancied strength and superiority, 
every thing foreign to our own little ‘“‘-ism.’”’ But that time is 
no more; and to be really comprehensive we must look far 
beyond the existing articles of any one Church, knowing indeed 
no geographical or ethnical bounds to our reception of wisdom, 
knowledge and light. 

It is cheering to note as a real sign of the times, of advance- 
ment and of the growth of larger views, that the Gordon 
Memorial College in the Soudan has been founded, in spite of 
some of the usual narrow-minded protests, on principles entirely 
free from bigotry and sectarianism. 

‘“‘ But after all,” says Philosophus, “‘ your candlesticks, etc., 
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are only symbols.’ Yes, but the crowd knows nothing of 
symbols—does not understand that they are only a reminder of 
something deeper behind : 

A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him 

And it was nothing more. 

It would not be very easy, for instance, to explain to a 
crowd that the Parsis, when they bow down before Fire, do not 
worship the fire itself, but have only taken it as a symbol of the 
Eternal. Doubtless many uneducated Parsis themselves would 
not see it. 

Nevertheless it is probable that a modern European or 
Colonial or American crowd is much more intelligent and open to 
explanation than a crowd of a few centuries ago. 

“Is not a symbol,” says Carlyle (Sartor Resartus, chap. iii.) 
‘ever to him who has eyes for it some dimmer or clearer revela- 
tion of the Godlike? ’’ Certainly—to him who has eyes for it. 
Furthermore, he who has eyes for it will be able to see the signi- 
ficance of his neighbours’ symbols, and to comprehend that their 
inner meaning is just the same as that of his own. 

To conclude then, it is plain—as a fact, and not asa mere 
optimistic sentiment—that as we are at the present day in a 
position to take, compared with former times, a view so much 
more accurate and comprehensive of the whole world, of the 
nations with all their hitherto accumulated history, knowledge, 
and experience, it must follow that our ideas and opinions, even 
concerning matters transcending exact knowledge, will expand 
and become more and more comprehensive. 

It is like a stone dropped into the water, producing a series 
of ever-widening circles. So in time—but not in a short time— 
we may hope to reach an infinitely wide circle of harmony and 
comprehensiveness. 

R. ELIAs. 
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Ir is a common saying, that genius is in advance of its time; as 
if it were meant thereby, that where the man of genius stands 
to-day, the masses of mankind shall stand perhaps a hundred 
years hence. If there be any truth in the saying, it is true of 
genius only in its lower and more practical manifestations ; and 
even then but partially true. Of genius in the highest accepta- 
tion of the word, it is not even partially true. Genius is not in 
advance of its time: it is above its time, and above all time. 
For what constitutes genius, if it be not a deeper insight than 
that of ordinary men into the truth which underlies appearance, 
a fuller intuition of the divine and eternal reality ? With what- 
soever is temporary, genius is concerned only incidentally ; its 
true home is eternity. ‘‘ See,” says Emerson, ‘‘ how the deep, 
divine thought demolishes centuries, and millenniums, and makes 
itself present through all ages. Is the teaching of Christ less 
effective now than it was when first his mouth wasopened? The 
emphasis of facts and persons to my soul has nothing to do with 
time.’’* 

In inviting the reader’s attention to the teachings of the 
Neo-Platonist Plotinus, I do not therefore ask him to consider 
them, in the usual spirit of modern scholarship, as the specula- 
tions, more or less entertaining, which suggested themselves to 
a thoughtful student at a certain stage of the world’s evolution, 
some sixteen centuries ago; speculations which were the off- 
spring of a distant age and remote conditions; speculations 
which the continuous progress of humanity has long outgrown, 
and which claim our attention almost solely by what is termed 
their ‘‘ historical’? interest—that is to say, as a kind of intellec- 
tual amusement, with no real bearing upon our daily lives, our 


* Essays—“ The Over-Soul.”' 
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moral and spiritual development. If the philosophy of Plotinus 
were no more than this, I should not trouble the reader with 
it. I take it for granted that the student of philosophy demands, 
for his serious hours, some more profitable occupation than the 
merely ‘“‘ historical’ study of an ancient author; that he would 
scarcely deem his time employed to the best advantage in 
following, as Mr. Pater recommended,* “‘ intelligently, but with 
strict indifference, the mental process there, as he might witness 
a game of skill”; or even in reading the Republic of Plato ‘ for 
its dramatic interest.” If these ancient philosophers are to re- 
pay us for the time spent in their perusal, we must approach 
them with widely different aims. Here, if anywhere, it is fitting 
that the student should apply the rule which Emerson has set 
down in his Essay upon History: to read ‘‘actively and not 
passively ; to esteem his own life the text, and books the com- 
mentary.” 

Thus whatever is merely ‘“‘historical’’ in the writings of 
Plato or Plotinus, concerns us mainly as the shell which we 
must needs crack in order to arrive at the kernel. From this 
point of view the so-called historical method is not without its 
value for us. In studying any system of philosophy it is well to 
bear in mind Carlyle’s saying, that the beginning of all philosophy 
is to look fixedly on clothes until they become transparent. 
Thought is obscured, as well as revealed, by utterance; we 
must learn to distinguish the identity of truth under all its 
temporary vestments. It were indeed pedantic to affirm that 
a knowledge of the tongue in which a philosopher has ex- 
pressed himself is indispensable to the comprehension of his 
meaning. 

Few men of our time have brought so much understanding 
and sympathy to the reading of Plotinus, as Emerson; yet I 
believe he was acquainted with the writings of that philoso- 
pher only through the very imperfect medium of Thomas Taylor’s 
translation.t| But, apart from the mere tongue, different ages 
and different countries employ different modes of expression for 


* Plato and Platonism, p. 6. 
t+ See Cabot’s Memoir of Enierson, i., 290. 
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thoughts in their essence identical. The form (¢dos) remains, 
the formula is ever changing. And so, unless we have become 
to some extent accustomed to the mode of expression natural to 
the age and environment of the philosopher, we may often find 
ourselves unnecessarily puzzled by thoughts which are perfectly 
familiar to us, but which are presented in an unfamiliar guise. 
Thus there can be no doubt that some acquaintance with the 
conditions of life in the days of Plotinus, and with the general 
trend of contemporary thought, will be of advantage to us in the 
perusal of his works, although this advantage is often over- 
estimated. 

Again, in reading the works of any philosopher, we may 
derive much benefit from knowing something of the relation 
which his system bears to those of other philosophers, whether 
his contemporaries, or of earlier or later date. This also is a 
thing not in itself of the first importance. It is not, for example, 
to us a matter of the deepest concernment to know how far 
Plotinus was in consent with Plato or Aristotle, or in what 
respects he differed from them. What does concern us, as 
readers of his books, is to know if he be capable or not of 
awakening us to a consciousness of the truth which lies deep 
hidden at the very foundation of our being. Emerson says truly, 
‘“‘the office of books is to inspire’’; but we cannot get inspira- 
tion from them until we have learnt to read their language. 
Whatever sets their meaning in a clearer, more familiar, light, 
is therefore of value to us. A knowledge of Plato will help us 
to the understanding of much in Plotinus that were otherwise 
obscure; a knowledge of Plotinus will throw new light into the 
depths of Plato, and reveal meanings therein previously un- 
suspected. 

But ali this historical, or critical, apparatus is but a prelimi- 
nary to real study. It does not of itself carry us forward, but 
merely clears away obstacles from our path. As an end in itself, 
it is nothing more than an intellectual amusement ; as an adjunct 
to real study, it is a useful auxiliary in the great task of convert- 
ing There and Then into Here and Now.* 


* Emerson 
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Plotinus was a native of Lycopolis in Egypt, and was born 
about the year 205 of the Christian era. He passed his appren- 
ticeship to philosophy at Alexandria, then the centre of culture 
for the Roman world. There for eleven years he studied philo- 
sophy in the school of Ammonius the Porter. This Ammonius is 
regarded as the founder of Neo-Platonism. From the few 
scattered notices of him which we find in ancient authors, we 
form a picture—somewhat indistinct, it is true—of a man of high 
enthusiasm, balanced by a genius singularly penetrating and 
original; a philosopher upon whom his revering successors 
bestowed the title of ‘“‘ God-taught ”’ (@c0didaxros). But we have 
very little definite information regarding either the man or his 
teaching. It has been sometimes assumed that the doctrine of 
_ Ammonius is represented substantially in the writings of his 
greatest pupil, Plotinus ; yet we must remember that other famous 
men of that time—Longinus and Origen—whose doctrines differed 
widely from those of Plotinus, were also disciples of the same 
master. M. Vacherot justly observes, that ‘‘to attempt to judge 
of the teaching of Ammonius by the books of Plotinus, were as 
rash as to seek the doctrine of Socrates in the dialogues of 
Plato.”’* Nevertheless it is clear, from the evidence of Porphyry 
that Plotinus owed much to his teacher. In later years Porphyry 
attended the classes of Plotinus at Rome, and he tells us that for 
a long time Plotinus did not commit his thoughts to writing, but 
taught orally in the school what he had learned from Ammonius ; 
and further, that he carried the spirit of Ammonius into his in- 
vestigations (rod “Appwviov dépwv vodv év tais éerdceow).t We know, 
also, that in his own system of philosophy Ammonius combined 
the doctrines of the two great luminaries of ancient Greece, 
Plato and Aristotle ; and this method of philosophising remained 
throughout a prominent characteristic of the Neo-Platonic school. 
Lastly, although Ammonius, like Socrates, wrote nothing, tradi- 
tion has handed down to us two fragmentary specimens of his 
teaching—on the immateriality of the soul, and on the union of 
the soul and the body; and the views expressed in these frag- 
ments are identical with those of Plotinus. 


* L’Histoive de l' Ecole ad’ Alexandrie, i., 343. 
+ Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, chapters iii. and xiv, 
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This is nearly all that we know of the connection of Plotinus 
with Ammonius Saccas. His own writings show Plotinus to 
have been a man of open mind and free from prejudice; eager to 
discover and willing to accept the truth wherever it might be 
found. His erudition was extensive. He learned much from 
Aristotle, though he does not hesitate occasionally to dissent, 
very decidedly, from Aristotle’s conclusions. Something of the 
Stoic philosophy may be discovered in his teachings, far removed 
though he was from all sympathy with the Stoic materialism. It 
is said, also, that we may discern there occasional vestiges of the 
wisdom of the East, with which he must have come into contact 
at Alexandria. That he was interested in Eastern thought is 
proved by the fact that in the year 242 he quitted Alexandria 
to accompany the Emperor Gordian’s expedition against the 
Persians, with the intention of studying the philosophy of the 
Persians and the Indians in their native countries. But this 
purpose he was not enabled to fulfil. Gordian was murdered in 
Mesopotamia, and Plotinus, having with difficulty made his 
escape to Antioch, repaired subsequently to Rome, where he con- 
tinued to reside until shortly before his death in 270. 

But of all external sources of inspiration for Plotinus, the 
principal was that which he found in the writings of Plato. Him- 
self he regarded always as the disciple and interpreter of Plato. 
He frequently quotes or refers to Plato, often without mention- 
ing his name, but introducing the quotation simply with the 
words ‘‘ He says.” If he goes beyond his master, it is usually in 
the direction which Plato had pointed out. The most distinctive 
and central feature of his system, the doctrine of the three 
Hypostases, which Plotinus was the first to develope clearly, 
he finds already implied in Plato, and even in earlier philosophers. 
“It is no new doctrine,’ says Plotinus; ‘‘it was held in the 
earliest times, although without being explicitly developed: we 
desire only to be in this matter the interpreters of the wise men 
of old, and to show, by the evidence of Plato, that they held the 
same views with ourselves.’’* With all this, if there is one thing 
which strikes us more than another in studying the books of 
Plotinus, it is that we are here in the presence of that rare entity, 


* Ennead, V.i., § 8. 
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an original thinker. He writes as one who knows, not as the 
reporter of other men’s beliefs. 

Of the great spiritual influences which prevailed in his time, 
there was one by which Plotinus seems to have been entirely un- 
affected. Considering when and where he lived, we cannot doubt 
that he was to some extent acquainted with the doctrines of 
Christianity, but of Christian influence there is no trace to be 
found in the whole of his writings. He composed a treatise 
against certain of the dogmas professed by the Gnostics, but 
even the dogmas with which he there deals by way of refutation 
are not Christian, but purely Gnostic. Plotinus himself believed 
them to have originated, to a large extent, in a misunderstanding 
of the doctrines of Plato. M. Bouillet has pointed out that, 
unlike his successors in the Neo-Platonic school, Plotinus never 
attacked Christianity, and that he is often quoted with honour 
by the Fathers of the Christian Church.* This is undoubtedly 
correct : Plotinus never attacked Christianity ; he ignored it. 

The picture which Porphyry has left us of his master is that of 
a wise and good man, whose life was in all respects consistent with 
the high doctrines which he professed. In his personal habits 
- temperate even to asceticism, he was kindly and easy of access to 
those who needed his counsel or assistance. It is a significant 
fact, that his house in Rome was filled with young orphans, 
whose parents had left them to his guardianship, and in whose 
affairs he showed himself not only a wise teacher, but an excellent 
man of business.f 

Directly and indirectly, the writings of Plotinus have 
exercised an enormous influence upon philosophic thought, from 
his own times even to the present day. Above a century after 
his death, Eunapius tells us that his works were studied by the 
learned even more than those of Plato, and that the very masses 
of the people were influenced by his doctrine, although, of course, 
incapable of comprehending it. The books of Plotinus are the 
** Gospel of Neo-Platonism.’{ Even Christianity has been 
largely indebted to them. The Fathers quoted them; the 

* Les Ennéades de Plotin, i., p. xxx. 


+ Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, ch. ix. 
t Vacherot, Hist. de l' Ecole @ Alexandrie, i., 353. 
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theologians of the Middle Ages studied and discussed their teach- 
ings. By the students of the Renaissance they were received 
with enthusiasm, and they were translated, entire, into Latin by 
Marsiglio Ficino. To quote M. Bouillet: ‘‘The influence of this 
philosophy has extended so far that it has made itself felt even in 
the works of the most eminent writers of modern times, in those 
of Bossuet, Fénélon, Malebranche, and Leibnitz. Not that all 
these authors had before their eyes the actual writings of Plotinus 
or of his disciples; but, brought up as they were on the works of 
the Fathers, many of whom were Platonists, and some of whom, 
as we have seen, had borrowed directly from Plotinus ; familiarised, 
moreover, with the scholastic theology, into which a great portion 
of the Neo-Platonic doctrines had passed and, so to speak, become 
incorporated, they reproduced, even unconsciously, those doc- 
trines, of which, for the most part, they did not suspect the 
source.’”* 

Lastly, we may find much in common between the deepest 
thinker of our own time and this philosopher, whom I should 
be inclined to call the deepest thinker of antiquity. No one who 
is acquainted with the writings of Plotinus can read those of 
Emerson without being reminded of the former, not only in 
particular passages, but often by the general tenor of the thought. 
Indeed, to the English student one could hardly recommend a 
better preparation for the understanding of Plotinus, than the 
study of Emerson. 

The philosophy of Plotinus is not experimental, but intui- 
tional. This follows of necessity from the Platonic conception 
of knowledge. We can know only what we are: self-knowledge 
is the only real knowledge. Plotinus is perfectly clear on this 
point. If you wish to understand divine things, you must 
become yourself divine; there is no other way. Experience, 
reflection, can help us only by exciting the divine energy which 
is latent in every one of us; which is, in fact, our own inmost 
being. In proportion as the divinity within ourselves is 
awakened, shall we recognise the divinity which is in all things ; 
and this is the true self-knowledge. The practical aim of the 
philosophy of Plotinus is the conscious union of the divine in 


* Les Ennéades de Plotin, i., p. xxxiii, 
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man with the divine in the universe. This union, indeed, always 
exists, but not always to our consciousness; since, here on this 
lower plane, we are conscious rather of the separateness of 
sensible things, and of the passions arising therefrom, than of 
the real unity which lies at the back of them, and manifests by 
these endless impressions its infinity of power. It is as Proclus 
says: ‘Men lead a material life, and tend to a nature which 
is partial, apostatising from the whole: wherefore there is much 
among them of mine and not mine. But they abandon the union 
and communion of life.’’* 

By degrees, therefore, the soul which has thus identified it- 
self with its lower faculties, must again ascend to the perception 
of its real and universal essence. And the path by which the 
ascent is made is the path of virtue, which leads to ecstasy. In 
Emerson’s Essay on the Over-soul—an essay which, perhaps 
more than any other of his writings, recalls the characteristic 
feeling and thought of Plotinus—there is a singularly beautiful 
passage upon the relation of our individual souls to the universal 
Mind. Emerson writes: ‘‘ From within or from behind, a light 
shines through us upon things, and makes us aware that we are 
_ nothing, but the light is all. A man is the facade of a temple 
wherein all wisdom and all good abide. What we commonly 
call man, the eating, drinking, planting, counting man, does not, 
as we know him, represent himself, but misrepresents himself. 
Him we do not respect, but the soul, whose organ he is, would 
he let it appear through his action, would make our knees bend. 
When it breathes through his intellect, it is genius; when it 
breathes through his will, it is virtue; when it flows through his 
affection, itis love. And the blindness of the intellect begins 
when it would be something of itself. The weakness of the will 
begins when the individual would be something of himself. All 
reform aims, in some one particular, to let the great soul have its 
way through us; in other words, to engage us to obey. Of this 
pure nature every man is at some time sensible. Language can- 
not paint it with his colours. It is toosubtle. It is undefinable, 
unmeasurable, but we know that it pervades and contains us. 
We know that all spiritual being is in man. A wise old proverb 

* On the Timeus of Plato, Book I. 
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says ‘God comes to see us without bell’: that is, as there is no 
screen or ceiling between our heads and the infinite heavens, so 
is there no bar or wall in the soul where man, the effect, ceases, 
and God, the cause, begins.” 

And again, in the same Essay, he writes: ‘‘ We distinguish 
the announcements of the soul, its manifestations of its own 
nature, by the term Revelation. . . . This communication is 
an influx of the Divine Mind into our mind. . . . Every 
moment when the individual feels himself invaded by it is 
memorable. Always, I believe by the necessity of our constitu- 
tion, a certain enthusiasm attends the individual’s consciousness 
of that divine presence. The character and duration of this 
enthusiasm varies with the state of the individual, from an 
ecstasy and trance and prophetic inspiration—which is its rarer 
appearance—to the faintest glow of virtuous emotion, in which 
form it warms, like our household fires, all the families and asso- 
ciations of men, and makes society possible.” 

Plotinus, I will venture to say, might have written such 
words as these. To him this influx of the Divine Mind, this 
“Union,” as he would have called it, wasa true experience, rising 
even, it is probable, to the highest degree of ecstasy possible to 
a human soul while yet encumbered with its mortal body. But 
such union implies no abnegation of the soul’s individuality. No 
real being ever perishes, says Plotinus; and each individual 
rational soul is a real being, subsisting as an individual in 
eternity. ’Tis incredible to him that Socrates—to quote his own 
instance—although possessing an individual existence so long as 
he is hampered by the fetters of the flesh, should be annihilated 
as an individual at the very moment of his liberation from those 
fetters, when now at last are opened to him the gates of the 
highest and most perfect life.* The goal which lies before us is 
union with the Highest, but not absorption, if by absorption be 
meant the loss of individuality. The soul in such union is not 
passive, but altogether active. It is then in the fullest sense 
free, for the divine Self with which it is united is, in very truth, 
its own highest Self. By its inclination to body and the material 
life, the soul loses its freedom and becomes subject to the law ot 


* Ennead, IV. iii., § 5. 
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fate which rules the generated world. Imprisoned in the body, 
it has more or less of freedom, according as it governs or yields 
to the passions of the body. Liberated from its corporeal bond- 
age, it has accomplished its term of servitude. The soul which 
wholly belongs to God, belongs wholly to itself. 

A word must yet be said as to the consciousness which the 
individual soul possesses when thus united with God. Whereas 
the soul is active, it is necessarily conscious ; but in proportion 
as the union is more perfect, the ecstasy more pure, is the soul 
less self-conscious—conscious, that is to say, of itself as some- 
thing distinct from the object of its contemplation. To this 
state of the soul a certain analogy exists in an experience not 
wholly unfamiliar to us. The ordinary consciousness of a 
rational being in the present life is twofold: he is conscious of 
the object of his perception, and, by a sort of reflex action of the 
consciousness,* he is also aware that it is he, himself, who thus 
perceives. But there are moments when the attention is so fully 
engrossed by its object, that our self-consciousness is, for the time, 
suspended. At such rare moments, it would seem as if we 
had transcended the limitations of our individual existence, to 
become one with the object which thus transports us. Yet the 
individuality, thus expanded, is not lost; and, although our self- 
consciousness be dormant, our consciousness is exceptionally and 
intensely active. Thus, in a higher measure, it is with the soul 
at the moment of divine union. Concentrated in the object of its 
contemplation, it has no thought for its individual self; never- 
theless it is that very individuality which thus contemplates, and 
that which it contemplates is the perfection of its own nature. 


WILLIAM C. WARD. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


* Ennead, I. iv., § ro, 
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THE YOGA VASISHTHA 
I. 


VarIRAGYA KHANDA 
OR 


SECTION ON _ DISPASSION 
(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 367) 
[Rama 1s speaking] 


‘* AND stronger than the mind is Trishna.* Burning quenchlessly 
within, it dries me up as the sun’s glare kills the morning’s 
moistures. The highest reaches of perfection whereon I try to 
give my faith a resting place, it undermines and tumbles down 
like some strong-toothed burrower of the earth. Like dead 
leaves in the swirl of the waters; like light straws in the sweep 
of the storm; like pale clouds in the skies of autumn ; helplessly 
I whirl about in the race-grounds of Desire. I have only heard 
the wonder that the wise cut through its adamantine firmness 
with the flawless sabre of Viveka.t But yet it seems to me that 
even the edge of the sword, or the spark from the forge of iron, 
or even the tongue of the lightning, is not so strong and keen as 
the Trishna that rules in the heart. 

‘‘See further wherein this strong Trishna centres! In this 
foul frame of flesh and blood and bone that is so dear to us. Its 
very being is pretence and falsehood! Unknowing in its nature, 
yet it knows; composed of many, yet appearing one; foul every- 
where, yet so seeming fair; it is not dead, nor is it yet alive. 
I have no love for this old house of mine, an open thoroughfare 
for ceaseless winds, o’erspread with cobwebs feigning shape of 


* Desire ; literally thirst. 


Hy Discrimination—between the Real and the Not-Real, the Self and the Not- 
Self, 
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nerves, running with filthy drains in all its parts, painted with 
blood, plastered with things impure, raftered with bones belong- 
ing to the burning place by right and only borrowed thence for a 
brief while, and undermined withal and shaken by the legion ver- 
min of disease. O Muni! I would leave it and go forth before it 
falls about me of itself. I do not understand why men should love 
this false and faithless friend that follows not one step to help 
the soul when it sets forth on its last long and lonely way, though 
this same soul did nurse and nourish it so lovingly, so carefully, 
day after day, even from infancy unto old age. False friend! it 
is our friend only so long as we provide it with good meats and 
drinks! I will have naught to do with it, or wealth or kingship 
or desires. But a few days and Time shall sweep them all away. 

“When I go over silently in mind the various stages in the 
life of this unstable frame of ours, my love for it is lost without 
return. Think of the helplessness, the ailments and the thirst, 
the dumbness, non-intelligence and greed and restlessness and 
piteousness of infancy, its fits of crying, cruelty and rage. It 
seems to me that not in later life, in youth or manhood or old 
age, are our sensations and our cares so keen as during childhood. 
A life of ceaseless terror is the child’s, and of restraint from 
parents, teachers, and from elder children, and ever are his 
wishes thwarted everywhere. They are not wise that say child- 
hood is happy. 

** Passing beyond the ills of infancy, the human being rises 
into youth only to fall again. The lusts of life there take firm 
hold of him and, helpless as the child put into trance with the 
black crystal, he obeys their inspirations. Smiling for a brief 
moment like the lightning, only too surely youth precedes the 
groans of thunder andthe tears of rain. Burning and sweet and 
bitter all in one ; stained with sore sin, yet varnishing its vice and 
hiding it under the paint of beauty ; this passing flush of youth, 
like flush of wine—it has no charm for me. Unstaying, like the 
city of the sands; more evanescent and more weird than dreams; 
vacant at heart like mercenary loves; headstrong, muddy, un- 
controllable, like shallow stream, swollen by slightest showers 
—such is the youth bepraised by paltry wits. The reason that is 
rightest runs to wrong beneath its sway. In its mad reign the 
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mind that is most pure, most placidand most self-contained o’er- 
breaks its bounds, tumultuous and turbid and discoloured grows, 
even as waters in the rains, howe’er transparent they had been 
before. Youth is a spreading forest, wherein dwells at ease and 
roams at will the mighty elephant of Abhimana,* and the snakes 
of sin infest the tangled undergrowths in its depths of the mind’s 
fancies. Youth is a lotus-flower, pollened with sensations that 
pall in the tasting, petalled with evil pranks that lead to pain, 
belovéd of the black bees of remorse andcare. Youth is an ocean, 
surging with the countless waves of vice, amongst which there 
disport the myriad sharks of ailments bodily and mental. More, 
far more difficult is it to cross unwrecked this ocean, than the 
other ocean of mere waters with all its storms and tempests and 
mischances. They are the happy, they are the blessed, they are 
the Great Ones to be worshipped, who have passed beyond its 
turmoils. 

‘* They say that Love is glorious. Alas! for the short-lived 
loves of youth and sex, between these dolls of flesh that we are, 
dolls fashioned with a little flesh, moulded over bones, and tied 
and held in place with thongs. The eyes that see the depths of 
Heaven in each other—they are but skin and nerves, blood, pig- 
ment and salt tears. The flowing locks, perfumed with sweetest 
scents, the maze of shining curls that dazed the mind, the bloom 
of burning gold, the moon face and its smiles like blowing lotus- 
buds, the frame down which the wreaths of priceless pearls 
streamed like the streams of Gangd down the snowy slopes of 
Himavat and the golden sides of Meru, how are these fit food, O 
holy Muni, for the fire of the cremation-ground and its ill- 
omened birds and beasts of carrion! What is the meaning of 
these strange and cruel things, O Sage? Alas! these dazzling 
limbs are all mere flesh. The ruthless winds shall blow about 
the ashes of those forms that were unto each other the whole 
concentred world, with all its joys and sorrows. 

‘* And even worse than youth is the old age we see around 
us. Far better youth should die than pass into the living death 
of age. As youth did mar the innocence of infancy, so age fitly 


* Pride, arising from the sense of separateness, which leads to a feeling of 
superiority over others. 
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destroys the joys of youth. As the hot blast dries the dew-drop, 
as the hoar-frost blights the bloom, as the torrent tears down 
green trees, so old age o’erpowers youth. No friend remains to 
help that sure defeat. Even intelligence, at the approach of age, 
deserts the man, like a high-minded dame insulted with a rival. 
Only a ceaseless, helpless craving for the past makes a lasting 
home in the desolate heart, even as obscene vultures make their 
roost in old, leafless, scorched and stunted trees. And ever- 
present terrors of the future sweep o’er it as hot winds sweep 
o’er the desert. Better to see a city long deserted, better to see 
a noble tree cut down, better to see a fertile plain parched by 
long drought ; it is not good to see an age-wrecked human frame. 
Whom not the mightiest foes could conquer in the field of battle, 
who pierced an unchecked path through the very mountains; 
behold how easily they are over-mastered by weak old age. I 
have not the courage to face it, O Muni! 

“‘T cannot understand how grown-up men should hope and 
try, like little children, to grasp and press sweet tastes from mere 
glass images of fruits. Alas! even the false paints of these 
images, the forms and colours that attract the infant’s hand, 
even they shrink and shrivel up and disappear beneath the burn- 
ing touch of Time the ruthless. Naught is there in the worlds 
that Time doth not devour. Truly is it the ishvara of all 
ishvaras. None is beyond its sway. We cannot trace the 
limits of its vast dominion. We try to comprehend and compass 
it within a year ; but see, it stretches back behind and on before, 
as the Great Yuga*; when we calculate the limits of the Yuga, 
it once more advances and recedes into the Kalpa.t Whatever 
there is of the Beautiful, whatever there is of the Good, whatever 
there is of the Firm and the Weighty, be it Sumeru’st self, hope- 
less and helpless it disappears in the ever-insatiable maw of Time. 
The pitiless, the hard, the cruel, the rough, the miserly, the 
mean—these too are equally good meat for it. Oho! the won- 
drous perseverance of this Gardener! Ever is he growing all 
these fruits of worlds, and ever is he eating them. Countless are 


* Four yugas, or ages, which make up 4,320,000 years. 
+ A kalpa is a thousand yugas, or a ‘‘ day of Brahma.” 
} Meru, the great mountain, the emblem of stability and permanence. 
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the plants in his garden; Brahmas are their roots; Devas are 
their branches; the Lokap4las* are the insects in the rotten fruits 
that he delights in. The days are the flowers—each haunted by 
a night-bee—with which he weaves his endless wreaths and 
chains. The suns and the moons are his playthings, lighter in 
his hands than balls in the hands of babes. 

“Many are his names: Kritanta, the Ender; Daiva, Doom 
incarnate ; Destiny is his grim bride. Hand in hand they dance 
an awful dance in celebration of the Kalpa’s end. Thrice pur- 
chased slaves of theirs are we, and they our masters, all devoid of 
mercy. Ruthlessly they drive their slaves and prematurely wear 
them out. Their ever-present tyranny transforms our foods into 
unwholesome poison. The world grows only sick with sensuous 
joys. Wherewith we seek our ease yields but disease. Our own 
limbs become our enemies. Truth turns to falsehood, and in 
sheer despair the Self destroys itself, unable to endure that great 
oppression longer. 

‘* Wherein shall we find rest, wherein relief, from this relent- 
less horror of impermanence, of helpless slavery to change and 
Time? 

“Ever this stream of living things is vanishing into the 
shambles of nonentity. Old landmarks disappear; broad 
countries change their faces; the mountains wear away into the 
dust. Where we behold to-day an immense hollow like the dry 
bed of an ancient ocean, there we see to-morrow a towering 
mountain crowned with clouds ; where that mountain clothed in 
green and spreading forests uplifts its head to-day to greet the 
skies, there next day stretches a flat and arid plain. The body 
that to-day is decked with silks and wreaths and unguents lies 
to-morrowin the grave allibare and wasting into putrid dissolution. 
Where we see to-day the busy city restless with its multifarious 
life, there a few days later reigns, without dispute, the silent 
wilderness. The man that glows with majesty to-day and is the 
sovereign of many lands, becomes but in a few days a heap of 
fast dispersing dust. Lush vegetation yields its place to sand ; 
lands change to waters, waters into lands. The seas dry up; the 


* The eight Regents of the world, one on guard at each of the four points of 
the compass and the intermediate points. 
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earth, the stars, crumble and disappear; the Siddhas* die; 
immortals meet with death; Indrat does not escape; and 
Yama’s{ self, who swayed and ruled all others, falls under 
another’s sway; Brahma,§ the Parameshthi,|| has an end; the 
unborn Harif]/ too passes away; and Bhava,** Source of 
Being, goes himself into Non-Being. 

** How then may feeble souls like mine find rest from fear of 
Death, and Change, and Ending ? 

“Tell me, O Munis! how have ye, whom the world calls 
the Great Ones, sinless Jivanmuktas, attained to this unshakable 
calm of spirit? How have those, Janaka and the others, whose 
story is conveyed to us by old tradition, attained that peace? 
What insight is yours, what secret knowledge, whereby ye are 
ever in harmony with others and with Self? How do ye and 
they walk in the world without being soiled by all its mire and 
itsfoulness? What great Being, passed beyond Samsara, shall I 
ever bear in mind to help me as example? What other way 
may I pursue assiduously to gain this peace of mind? How 
may I realise my own Eternal Fulness, whereafter I may not 
suffer from doubts again ? 

** Or if no way exists, O Brahmanas! or if none tell it me 
though it exist, or if I find it not myself with laborious search 
and long, then shall I give up this place of pains wherein so 
long I have abided thinking it was my body. It is not mine, 
nor am I its at all, and like the flame of the lamp unfed with 
oil, I too shall pass into extinction, being unnourished with 
desire.” 

IV.—TuHE PRoMISsE 


So ended Rama’s speech to the assembled Rishis, as end 
the peacock’s notes, suddenly exhausted, after welcoming the 
deep dark rain clouds, bending laden with the waters of com- 
passion over the faint and thirsty earth. 


* Superhuman beings who live to the end of a kalpa. 
+ King of the Gods. 

t God of Death. 

§ The Creator. 

|| The Supreme. 

{ Vishnu. 

** Shiva. 
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The Rishis heard that sweet and wondrous speech which was 
to wash away in its strong flow the stain of many a mind. They 
heard it with deep joy. The king, his ministers and chiefs and 
honoured citizens heard it in silent wonder. The mothers and 
the ladies heard it, seated in their gallery windows, in a stillness 
and an awe in which their very ornaments forgot to twinkle. The 
birds perched in the garden-creepers and the niches of the palace 
walls listened, suppressing their own melodies to drink that 
sweeter music. The wanderers of Heaven heard those words. 
‘*Sadhu,* O Prince! well done!’ the Siddhas cried. And after 
that, for the fourth part of a Muharta,t flowers fell from Heaven 
over the gathered Sabha,} like stars down rushing in their eager- 
ness to hear that high converse, or like approving smiles of 
heaven’s dames sent down in luminous crystals to the earth. 

Then the people heard the Siddhas whispering to each other 
how they had roamed the heavens for long eons, and never 
heard from earth discourse like this, which for its restfulness and 
wisdom was not excelled by work of even the Lord of Speech, 
Brihaspati himself, and which instructed and enlightened even 
the dwellers of the skies. The Siddhas said: ‘‘ Most meet it is 
we hear what the great Rishis will pronounce hereon, for see, 
Narada, Vyasa, and Pulaha have come already; let us hasten 
then and stand around King Dasharatha’s court like bees around 
the blooming lotus.” 

With this that luminous procession of the Munis streamed 
into the court of Dasharatha, till all its vastness grew too small for 
more. The chief of Rishis, Narada, was there, still holding in 
his hands the sweetly-sounding Vina.§ And there beside him sat 
the Rishi Vyasa, dark with the soft blue darkness of new rain- 
clouds, and Bhrigu, too, and Angira, Tulastya, Chyavana, Udda- 
laka, Ushira and Sharalorna—a very clustering of suns enhanc- 
ing by their contact the glories of each other. 

Then in the hall of Dasharatha’s court was seen a sight un- 
usual. As the members of the court rose to their feet to greet 


* Excellent ! 

+ The thirtieth part of a day, or forty-eight minutes. 
} Assemblage. 

§ A stringed musical instrument. 
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the coming Rishis and the Siddhas, the denizens of air mixed 
with the dwellers of the earth, sceptres, wands of office, imple- 
ments of sport mingled with the dandas* of SannyAsins; braids 
twisted with diirva-grass shone side by side with locks crested 
with jewelled crowns ; dresses of sacred bark rustled in company 
with cloth of gold and silk, and rosaries of beads of crystal rested 
beside chaplets of gleaming pearls and jasmine-flowers. 

Vasishtha, Vishvamitra and the king welcomed the august 
visitors, each and all, with Arghya+ and with Padyat as required 
by the old and gracious rule of courtesy, and they too greeted 
these in turn, and all took seats and turned with praise to 
Rama. 

The Andichanas—they that know the Scriptures in their full 
completeness—blessed him and addressed him thus: ‘‘ Wise are 
thy words, O Prince! and full of sweetness. Very rare are 
they. And often long we wait before we find one of such pro- 
mise as thou art. Many are the trees that grow luxuriantly 
and clothe themselves in heavy foliage. Few are the shrubs of 
sandal that impart their fragrance to the axe that cuts them 
down. Many are the dolls of flesh and blood and bone that 
thou hast spoken of. Not often do we find a true mind lighting 
one. They pass through the old rounds of birth and age and 
death, of pains and pleasures, and are not yet aroused to think 
what this Sarhsara means and is. Few are they that like thee, O 
Rama ! try to take account of what has gone before and what 
_lies after. Few are they whose knowledge burns like thine to 

make light for itself and for all other. But be thou happy. 
As thy words are full of wisdom and of the sweetness and the 
sadness of Vairagya, so do they carry in themselves full hope of 
happiness and peace. Never have these, Viveka and Vairagya, 
failed to bring with them Bodha, enlightenment and rest. Two- 
fold is desire; one is the foul, the other is the pure. The one 
ties to the wheel of births and deaths. The other helps to free 
the Soul therefrom. The one is dead in thee; the other has 


* Sticks carried by ascetics ; the Sanny4sin is an ascetic who has renounced all. 


+ An offering of rice, dirva-grass, flowers, etc., and water, presented to persons 
of high spiritual rank. 


{ Water for washing the feet. 
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now taken large and vigorous birth. And if we cannot show to 
thee, O Prince! the Light thou seekest, then the very being of 
the Munis were in vain. Be thou happy, Prince! for thy en- 
lightenment is near.” 


END OF THE VAIRAGYA KHANDA 


THE HEAVENLY KINGDOM OF JHE HOLY 
GRAIL 
se 


Tue History oF TITUREL 


(CONCLUDED) 


Tue fairest of old men ancient whom ever his eyes had seen, 
Grey was he as mists of morning. 
Parzifal, i. 137, by JEss1E WESTON. 


Anp the Grail, it chooseth strictly, and its Knights must be chaste and 
pure.—Ibid., i. 283. 


To the founding of the Palace Spiritual, and to Titurel, the 
noble ancestor of the Grail-Kings, our attention must now be 
turned. Many and varied are the versions which may be found 
of the history of this Grail-Race, and each interpretation of its 
traditional history differs according to the writer’s sympathy with 
and comprehension of the mystical history of the human family. 
Few and far between are those clear-sighted critics who recog- 
nise, in this fascinating tradition of Oriental generation, a link 
which relates the outer life of man to its hidden basis, and sets 
the type of an ideal life which had its inception on this earth 
when the “‘ Sons of God ”’ still trod its paths, and the ‘*‘ Children 
of the Fire-mist ’’ had not withdrawn from the outer world, but 
yet dwelt among the children of men. 

From the despised mental dust-bins of the ‘‘ dark Middle 
Ages ’’—as they are termed—precious gems of rarest literary worth 
are being disinterred, of quality so pure, with richness so won- 
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and some provinces in France were also given to him. To the 
brothers Azubar and Sabbilar were given Anschowe (Anjou) and 
Kornwaleis (Cornwall). To Parille and Argusilla was born a 
son whom they named Titurisone, who became the stem of the 
Grail-Race. Parille tried to reform and Christianise his pagan 
provinces, which had fallen into degraded superstitions, but he 
was poisoned by the people and Titurisone reigned in his 
place. 

He married Elizabel of Arragonia, and the royal couple 
went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. There it was they re- 
ceived the prophecy about the great future of the son who 
should be born to them. He was to be under the special protec- 
tion of God, and he would be dowered with great gifts. His 
name was to be formed from those of his father and mother; thus 
Titurel was he called, which includes a part of Titurisone and 
Elizabel. He grew in grace and in“ favour with God and man.” 
In him was embodied the true type of the ideal Knight, noble, 
pure, tender and chivalrous. Such was Titurel, the first Grail- 
King; and—say some accounts—he conquered the rebellious 
heathen of Auvergne and Navarre, with the help of the Proven- 
gales, and the peoples of Arles and Lotheringen. These com- 
bined forces—so runs the tradition—conquered the Saracenic 
union, and the degraded remnants of the old Druidical worship. 
It was after these long struggles were completed that Titurel was 
bidden to prepare and build the Temple for the reception of the 
Holy Grail—that perfect treasure which was to beentrusted to his 
charge. Amongst the ‘‘ powers” and “‘gifts ”’ with which Titurel 
was dowered was that of ‘length of days,” for when the 
Temple was builded, and he was commanded to marry, in order 
that the Grail-Race might be continued, Titurel had reached 
four hundred years of age. The site where the Sacred Shrine, or 
Grail-Temple, had to be founded was shown to him by an angel- 
guide; so carefully secluded was the spot, that it could not be 
discovered but by the aid of a higher Power. 

It is without doubt on the far side of the Pyrenees* that we 


* Says Gorres, ‘‘ the Temple of Mont Salvatsch stands in Salvatierra, and not as 
people thought in distant Gallizein, but in Arragonia, just at the entrance into 
Spain, and close to the Valley of Ronceval and the great road which leads from 
‘France towards Gallicia and Compostella.’’—Lohengrin. Koblentz; 1812, 
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find this legend most deeply engrafted, though the name of its 
abiding place is differently rendered by various writers. Thus 
the name Mon Salvdsch,* or Mont Salvat, may from its wild and 
inaccessible position only mean the uncultivated mountain, Mont 
Salvatge or Sauvage. It is said that between Navarre and Arragon 
there is still a place named Salvaterra. 

The site of the Temple was shown to Titurel, and the 
*‘ Invisible Helpers”’ brought him materials for the building; the 
description is marvellously elaborate, full of symbolical detail, 
entirely oriental in its whole construction, both material and 
ideal, but it cannot here be given, as our sketch is limited to 
Titurel himself. When the building of the Temple was com- 
pleted he was four hundred years old, but such was the power of 
the Holy Grail that he looked—says the tradition—only forty. 
And now he gathered around himself that goodly company of 
knights—the Knights of the Temple Holy—and gradually their 
influence and their power spread into other lands; first Arragon 
and then Navarre were drawn to this spiritual society, then 
followed Catalonia, Grenada and Gallicia; the chief town of 
this great alliance was concealed in the forests on the boundaries 
between Navarre and Arragon, on the ridge of the Pyrenees. 
The centre of the spiritual supremacy of the new faith reached 
from Gallicia beyond Provence, towards Burgundy and Lorraine. 
All of this was done during the four hundred years of Titurel’s 
reign. San Marte speaks of it as a ‘‘similar institution to that 

which existed in the Pythagorean Alliance.” 

The Sacred Grail was enshrined in the Temple, and the instruc- 
tions to the King and his knights appeared on its surface, remained 
there for a while, then faded slowly away. And now was given 
the order for Titurel to marry, and the wife chosen for him was 
Richonde; a maiden consecrated to God. Her father’s name was 
Frimutelle, a king of a Spanish province; messengers were sent to 
her, and she came to Mon Salvatsch accompanied by a great suite 
of maidens and of warriors, all of whom returned to Spain except 


* Sometimes called San-Salvador, or Salvez. 


+ See Boisserée (Sulpiz), Uber die Beschreibung des Heiligen Gvals. Munich; 1834. 
Also Transactions of the Munich Academy, i. 30. The description is in the ingens 
Titurel, edited by Hahn, strophe 311. 1842. San Marte (A. Schulz), Leben und 
Dichten Wolfram's von Eschenbach, ii. 357. Madeburg ; 1836 
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those whom the Grail ordered to remain. Titurel had to select 
two hundred knights from amongst those who came; moral 
qualifications alone fitted them to enter the service of the Grail. 
Two children were born to Titurel. His son Frimutelle, who 
married the daughter of the King of Grenat, became the next 
Grail-King, and they had five children—Amfortas, who succeeded 
him as Grail-King; Herzeloide, the mother of Parzival; Tre- 
verizent, the hermit; Tchoysiane, and Urepanse. This was the 
male line. The daughter of Titurel married Kailet, King of 
Spain, the capital of which was, at this time, Toledo, and this 
marriage connected the Kings of Spain with the Kings of the 
Grail-Race. It must be remembered that it was at Toledo 
that the manuscript on the Holy Grail legend was found by 
Flegetanis, the contents of which gave the Eastern sources of 
this tradition. 

By daily contemplation of the Grail Titurel’s life* had been 
prolonged for five hundred years, and when he knew his forces 
were beginning to fail him, he gathered his children round him to 
instruct them on the spiritual significance of the Holy Grail. 

Thus he taught: no one may ever see the Grail but the elect ; 
those who do not live a holy life, and guard themselves in purity 
and from all strife, are not fit to gaze upon that holiness ; no 
tongue may ever tell the Grail’s true form. 

Titurel also instructed his knights as to the inner meaning 
of the symbols and ceremonial they used, particularly the 
spiritual significance and power of the twelve precious stones. 
He sorrowed that his son Frimutelle had not been “‘called’”’ by 
the Grail to be the Grail-King. Shortly after this, we are told, the 
name of Frimutelle appeared on the Grail, and then followed the 
names of the Knights who were to enter the Grail service. 
Titurel was also warned that his son, and his grandson, Amfortas, 
would suffer bodily injuries, as the result of their ungoverned 
natures. Finally, Titurel died in India, more than five hundred 
years old.+ Of his journey thither we know nothing, but the 


* In Persian history the life of Jemshad was extended to nearly seven centuries 
from a similar cause. 


+ One of the few definite dates is given to us by Gorres in his Lohengrin, p. Ixiii., 
where, speaking of Lohengrin’s death, he says: ‘‘ It was known nowto the murderers 
who this Prince was . . . they became monks . . . these events took 
‘place five hundred years after the pik of Jesus Christ,”’ 
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tradition runs, that there is a ‘‘ waiting place,’”’* in that region of 
peace, where they dwell and watch over the human race, whence 
the return of these knightly souls is expected. Thus passes 
the Founder of the Grail-Kingship from our immediate view ; he 
had but to strike the keynote of a higher purity, and a nobler 
manhood, and his work in the material world of that period 
ended. 

“He still holds,’ we are told, ‘‘ communication with the 
world, and occasionally dispatches a faithful champion to grant 
assistance in cases of momentous need. There also the Grail 
maintains the sanctity of its character, and becomes at once the 
register of human grievances and necessities, and the interpreter 
of the will of heaven as to the best mode of redressing them.” 
Immense stress is laid on the necessity for a perfect purity, and 
so corrupt did the court grow, that at one time only the infant 
children of Perceval and Lancelot, and the daughter of Gawain, 
were considered worthy to step within the sacred shrine. 

Warton speaks quite frankly in his book of “ esoteric 
doctrines’ which belonged to the “ heathen world’”’ (sic), and 
which have been transplanted into Christendom, a new name 
having therein been given to the old teachings of the East. 

But we must pass on to the other aspects of this legend, and 
one of the most curious is the connection traced by many 
authors between the Holy Grail and the traditions of the Knights- 
Templars.} 

Aroux is very definite on this point: ‘It must be acknow- 


: 


* Here we have a clear and most definite hint given that the doctrine of re- 
incarnation was taught by this Troubadour, who is handing down the Secret 
Wisdom of the Holy Grail. 


+ Warton (Thomas, B.D.), The History of English Poetry, i., 83, 84. London; 
1824. 


. 

t ‘‘Le Temple duGraal une fois bati dans les Pyrénées, Titurel institue pour sa 
defense et pour sa garde une milice, une Chevalerie spéciale, qui se nomme la 
Chevalerie du Temple, et dont les membres prennent le nom de Templieus, ou de 
Templiers. Ces Chevaliers font voeu de chasteté, et sont tenus 4 une grande pureté 
de sentimens et de conduite. L’objet de leur vie, c'est de défendre le Graal, ou 
pour mieux dire, la foi chrétienne, dont ce vase est le symbole, contre les infidéles. 
Jel'ai déja insinué, et je puis ici l’affirmer expressément, il y a dans cette milice 
religieuse du Graal une allusion manifeste 4 la milice des Templiers. Le but, le 
caractére réligieux, le nom, tout se rapporte entre cette derniére Chevalerie et la 
Chevalerie idéale du Graal: et l’on a quelque peine 4 comprendre la fiction de celle- 
ci, sil’on fait abstraction de l’existence réelle de l’autre."’ Fauriel (C.), ‘‘ Romans 
Provencaux,’’ Revue de Deux Mondes ; Premiére série, viii. 185. Paris; 1832. 


4 
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ledged,” says he, ‘‘ that the romances of the Sangreal, the legend 
of which is borrowed from the Apocryphal Gospels composed, 
according to an essentially Albigensian idea, in glorification of 
the Templars, mark the period when the poets of the South felt 
the need of procuring auxiliaries in the North.’’* 

It is Aroux to whom we are chiefly indebted for the secret 
thread which guides us through much of the tangled maze of the 
struggles of the mystics during the MiddleAges. He points out that 
the Holy Grail was a mystic Gospelt+ as well as the Holy Chalice, 
containing a mysterious power. Another Germanj thinker con- 
nects the legend of Titurel with the origin of the Masonic Orders, 
and the early Ritter-orden in Germany. It is the Herr Doctor 
Simrock who has given us much detail with regard to the tradi- 
tion of the Holy Grail and its connection with the ‘‘ Order of the 
Knights-Templars”’; it is his view, and that of other serious stu- 
dents, that that Holy Grail tradition, which is termed by Aroux the 
“book of the Gospels,” was in reality the Secret Doctrine of the 
Templars, for which they suffered so bitterly. Founded in 1118 
on the base of the old Society of the Magian Brothers, drawn 
together by the same guiding powers, the Templars did but 
develop the ideal seed which Titurel hadsown. Let us see what 
Simrock says on these points. 

‘‘Tt seems our duty to bring forward here that which has 
already been shown to hold good as regards this view. Fauriel, 
who finds in the Templeisenthum—or the Knighthood of the Grail— 
that there is only a play on the Knights-Templars, appeals to 
the evidence given by the power and the riches which that 
Order had already obtained in Southern France and the South- 
East of Spain, but especially in the Pyrenees, where since the 
founding of the Temple-lands as the first in Europe, by Roger 
III. Graf von Foix, castles, churches, temples, and chapels had 
rapidly increased. San Marte lays stress on the agreement of 
the name as well as on the different rules and customs of the 


* Aroux (E.), La Comédie de Dante, i. 39. Paris; 1857. 
t Aroux (E.), Les Mystéves de la Chevalerie, p. 166. Paris; 1858. 


{ Rosenkranz (Karl), Doctor der Philosophie, zu Hall. Ubey den Tituvel und 
Dante's Komédie mit ciney Voverinnerung iibey die Bildung dey Geistlichen Ritter-Orden, 
Pp 52-70. Halle u. Leipzig; 1829. 
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Order which coincided [with those of the Grail]: for instance the 
Templars at the Lord’s Supper, diverging from the Romanist 
Liturgy, made use of the opening words of the Gospel of St. 
John, which change also occurs at the baptism of Feirefis;* but 
he bases his arguments chiefly upon the heresies of which the 
Templars are known to have been accused: the worship of certain 
idols . . . . their belief in spirits and demons, which recall 
the ‘ Heavenly Host’ {around the Grail] —angels who, according 
to Trevrezent’s statement had to serve the Grail as they hovered 
around it. The fact remains however undecided [to San Marte] 
whether the accusers took their incriminating charges from the 
Romances of the Grail, or from the scraps heard of the real 
teachings of the Templars.”f Other authoritiest think that 
by these Templeisen are to be understood the Knights of San 
Salvador de Mont Real, who were, however, founded at a much later 
date, inthe year 1120. Another Knightly Order was founded at this 
period, who wore a “‘ five-pointed star”? upon their breasts; they 
were the Knights of Monfrac in Castille and Knights of Mongoia, 


* Baptism had a much deeper meaning among the Gnostic sects than among 
the orthodox church people. A ‘true baptism is only that which takes place in 
the /iving water ;"’ and again, speaking of S. John the Baptist, “He. . . baptised 
with the living baptism and named the Name of Life.” Brandt (A. J. H. W.), Die 
Manddische Religion, ihre Entwickelung und “Geschichtliche Bedeutung, pp. 98 and roo. 
Utrecht ; 1889. It was an Initiation into the Real Mysteries, and is so still. 


¢ Simrock (K. Dr.) Parzifal und Titurel, Rittergedichte von Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
p- meas third edition. Stuttgart u. Augsburg; 1857. 


¢ Hagen (Dr. H. von der), Docen (B. T.), Biisching (J. G.), Museum fir 
Altdeutsche Literatur wnd Kunst ; i., 508. Berlin; 1809. Shallow J. (J. Y "A. oe 
The Templer's Trials, p. 62. London ; 1888. ‘ M. Loiseleur considers that the Temple 
compiled its heresy from the principles of three contemporary sects—Bogomiles, 
Euchetes, Luciferians. The actual history of these sects, however, rather gives 
one the impression that each was suggested to some heresiarch by some particular 
phase of that Manichzean feeling which always existed in Bulgaria or Asia Minor.’ 
Mignard (Monographie du Coffret de M. le Duc de Blocas, Paris ; 1852), proves that the 
Templars were Cathari—another name for Albigenses—who believed in the doctrine 
of reincarnation. Says Aroux: ‘How did Valthier of Aquitaine, how did the 
romance of Perceval, the Perfect Knight of the Saint-Graal, accurately translated 
by a Templar—Wolfram von Eschenbach, after the poem of the Troubadour Guio 
—become transplanted into Germany, if the Provengal missionaries had no relations 
with that country, if their romances, their symbols were not understood there? 
Who but themselves and their disciples conveyed thither the ideas and 
romances of chivalry, and by turning to account the national traditions, worked on 
the foundation of the ancient sagas and impressed on the modern ones the very 
visible stamp of Albigensianism? .... Traces are again to be found not only in 
Europe, but even as far as Asia. True Knights errant of the Church Militant, in 
open war (but more often war secret and hidden) with Roman Catholicism, they 
journeyed unceasingly . . sometimes they went as bearers of secret 
messages or were charged with transmitting verbally important information from 
Prince to Prince.’’ Thus was the secret mystical teaching preserved through the 
dark ages. Aroux(E.) Mystéres de la Chevalerie, p. 189. Paris ; 1858. 
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on Mont Gaudii in Catalonia. There had, moreover, been a close 
connection between the Order of the Templars and the House of 
Anjou, for a tax on his dominions for the benefit of the Templars 
had been imposed by Fulk. V. of Anjou, on his return from 
Jerusalem in 1120. It is, however, the learned Baron von 
Hammer-Purgestall* who gives the most detail on the connec- 
tion of the Templars with the Holy Grail, by tracing its history 
from the identity of hieroglyphs which he found on the old 
churches and buildings in the Danubian Provinces. He unfor- 
tunately is for ever trying to find the most unsavoury interpreta- 
tion for all the ancient symbolism; with his views we are not 
concerned, but to the work of research which he carried on with 
such ability we are profoundly indebted. His statement is very de- 
cided, for on p. 88, in note 33, of his article, he says: ‘‘The whole 
poem Ty Titurel, is nothing but the allegory of the Society and 
the doctrines of the Templars.” 

Upon these details we cannot dwell, for we must trace the 
passing of the Holy Grail to India, and this will bring another 
mysterious personage within sight, whose name was Prestre John 
—a man about whom legends were rife in both East and West 
during the early Middle Ages. Colonel Yule speaks of his 
history as ‘‘that of a phantom taking many forms.”+ The 
apostate Nestorians, and the personage called Presbyter 
Johannes, appear to have been Manichzean Buddhists; the 
country of Prestre John was Indian Tartary, and the real 
Prestre John was the Grand Lama, the incarnation of Wisdom 
or Gnyana.{ Every authority joins in admitting ,that there was 
some mysterious and powerful individual of this name, some 
identifying him with Gengis-Khan.§ 


* Hammer-Purgestall (J. Baron von) : ‘‘ Mysterium Baphometis Revelatum; seu 
fratres militiz Templi, qua Gnostici et quidem} ophiani, apostasiee, idololatriz et 
quidem im puritatis convicti per ipsaeorum monumenta.’’ See Fundgruben des Ovients, 
vi. Vienna; 1811. Nell (M. von) writing on Hammer's ‘‘ Baphometum,” says that 
Hammer insists that the Cup of the Holy Graal is Gnostic, and of the same set as 
the Baphometo of the Templars, which all have Gnostic-Ophite symbols on them. 
But Nell says they are theosophical and alchemical: in both cases these authors 
trace the Grail legend to heretical sects. 


¢ Yule (Col.); see sub voce, Encyclo. Britt. 


_ } “ Prestre John"’ seems to have been the title of an office, for the periods of 
time at which we hear of this curious person are various. The person who succeeded 
to the position took the designation Prestre John. 


§ Sir John Maundeville, an old knight, writing in the fourteenth century, relates 
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We must now return to the Grail Legend and trace the 
connection which is therein made between this cryptic entity and 
that tradition. 

“The passage of the Grail to India,’”’ says San Marte, “‘ and 
the transformation of Parzival into Prestre John is important 
for us to notice; according to the version of Wolfram, this 
curious and interesting person is the son of Urepanse,* hence a 
cousin of Parzival; no details are given to us about this mysterious 
personage, whose existence, however, cannot be denied. The 
Monk Wilhelm von Rubruquis,+ passing through the East about 
1253, told of aruler in the northern regions of India, in 1057, 
called Ken-Khan. The Turks sought his help against the Chris- 
tians. The Nestorians called him King Johannes. Interior Asia 
was peopled by numerous sects; besides the Nestorians were the 
Jacobites, Monophysites, and the Zabéer or Johannes Christians. 


(Cassell’s National Library, 7he Voyages and Travels of Siy John Maundeville, p. 170) the 
following : ‘‘ This Emperor Prester John takes always to wife the daugkter of the 
great Chan, and the great Chan also in the same wise the daughter of Prester John. 
For they two are the greatest lords under the firmament. . . And Prester John 
has under him seventy-two provinces, and in every province is a king, all which 
kings are tributary to Prester John, and in his lordships are many great marvels, for 
in his country is the sea called the Gravelly Sea. . . Three days from that sea 
are great mountains, out of which runs a great river which comes from Paradise, 
' and it is full of precious stones without a drop of water. . . Beyond that river is 
a great plain, and in that plain every day at sunrise small trees begin to grow, and 
they grow till midday, bearing fruit ; but no man dare take of that fruit, for it is a 
thing of fairie. . . . This Emperor Prester John when he goes to battle 
against any other lord has no banners borne before him, but he has three large 
crosses of gold full of precious stones, and each cross is set in a chariot full richly 
arrayed. . . And when he has no war but rides with a private company, he has 
before him but one plain cross of wood, in remembrance that Jesus Christ suffered 
_ death upon a wooden cross. And they carry before him also a platter of gold full of 
earth, in token that his nobleness and his might and his flesh shall turn to earth. 
And he has borne before him also a vessel of silver, full of noble jewels of gold and 
precious stones, in token of his lordship, nobility and power . . ._ the frame of 
his bed is of fine sapphires, blended with gold to make him sleep well. This Em- 
peror Prester John has evermore seven kings with him to serve him, who share 
their service by certain months.” 


* Urepanse was one of the grand-daughters of Titurel. 


+ In the account of the travels of Rubruquis, in the Geography of the Middle Ages, 
Book iii, p. 270, London; 1831, we read: ‘‘There is reason to believe that the 
Nestorians had penetrated into China as early as the sixth or seventh century, and 
carried into that kingdom the civilization of the Bactrian Greeks.’’ Rubruquis says, 
that in his time they ‘‘inhabited fifteen cities in Cathay. . . . The Nestorians 
of Tartary had imbibed the specious doctrine of the transmigration of souls.’’ They 
then told him of a child about three years old who could write and reason, and who 
stated ‘‘ that he had passed through three several bodies.’ William de Rubruquis— 
or more properly, Van Ruysbroeck—was a Minorite Friar, from a village of that 
name near Brussels. He started on his travels in 1253. He also said (p. 273), 
“that he had been told by Baldwin de Hainault at Constantinople some facts about 
the direction of the rivers in Tartary which he afterwards found to be true.” 
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All travellers of the thirteenth century speak of a widely spread 
Christianity in the East, and the information thereof; may have 
come to the West with the first crusade—confused with vague 
intelligence about the Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama, of whom 
Kiot may have heard.”* The poem, entitled Der Jiingere 
Titurel,+ deals most minutely with the passing of the Grail-Kings 
to the realms of Prestre John; andin this work it is not Parzival 
around whom the chief interest is grouped, but Titurel and his 
race, as they follow the Founder ; then—when the darkening of 
the spiritual fervour begins, and the falling away from the 
standard of purity grows more general—then with prayer and 
fasting do the few sorrowing knightly souls, the Templeisen, 
make preparations to return to that East whence had come their 
early inspiration. Led by Parzival they pass from West to 
East. The description of the kingdom of Prestre John far 
surpasses, however, in splendour that of the Holy Grail. There, 
we are told, the whole of nature is sanctified; it is a land free 
from crime, perfidy, scoffing, and lack of faith. 

Prestre John is described as a man holy before God and 
man, perfect in virtue, and glorified with humility; he gives 
honour to Parzival, who comes bringing the Holy Grail to its 
Indian home, and the Priest-King of that land offers his crown 
and kingdom to the king of the Grail-Race; Parzival desires, in 
his humility, to give himself to the service of Prestre John, and 
finally it is the Grail which decides the noble strife of these two 
great souls. The decree was given that Parzival should accept 
the kingship, but his name was to be changed into that of Prestre 
John. 

Then was fulfilled a prophecy, formerly made by an angel, 
that Prestre John should receive a son who should be a more 
powerful ruler than himself. But it was also decreed that 
Parzival should only wear the crown for ten years, since he was 
not entirely purified from the sin that his mother, Herzeloide, 
had died of grief for him. As San Marte} points out, the sin 


* Neue Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiet Histovisch-Antiquarischey Forschungen, ii. 36. 
+ Scharffenberg (A. von), Der Jiingere Titurel, 1270, line 5893 et seq. 


+ San Marte (A. Schulz), ‘‘ Vergleichung von Wolfram’s Parzival mit Albrecht’s 
Titurel in Theologischer Beziehung,” Geymania, viii., 454, 458. Wien; 1862. 
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was entirely unintentional on his part; nevertheless, it was still 
unexpiated and stained that spotless purity of a perfect life which 
was demanded of every knight who entered the service of the 
Holy Grail. Thus it appears that even a more perfect condition 
was required in the office of the Priest-King Johannes than in 
that of the Grail-Kingship. The holders of both offices were 
nominated by the Holy Grail. 

The space at our disposal does not admit of any further 
detail on these interesting points, and we must pass on to the 
connecting links between Theosophy and this tradition. 


1H 


Tue Links or THE Mystic CHAIN 


The strongly Eastern tinge that characterises this tradition 
may be noticed in many different points. The knowledge, for 
instance, of the occult properties of precious stones and metals 
and their powers; the stone that enables the wearer to make 
himself invisible, the condition being that he should do nothing 
dishonourable. Then we have the mysterious land of mist, 
_where people* are neither dark nor light, but have lost all ordin- 
ary human colour. Again, there is the magic column brought 
from India, in which all that happens for miles round is repre- 
sented; and one of the most important links is the clear refer- 
ence made to reincarnation in the belief held that Titurel and 
his knights may return, and that the Perfect King still holds 
communication with the earth and its sorrows. 

The moral and mystic teaching of the Grail tradition is the 
most vitally interesting to the earnest student of Theosophy, for 
the resemblances between the present laws of spiritual develop- 
ment and those given to the Knights of the Grail are strikingly 
identical: The knight who watched the Grail—the highest office 
—had to be entirely pure ; all sensual love, even within the bounds 


This writer also remarks in the same interesting article that ‘the poem appears as 
a mirror of those religious movements at the end of the twelfth century which were 
struggling towards freedom from the compulsion of the Churei .°. ~~. ‘the 
fundamental appreciation of both poems, ‘ Titurel’ and ‘ Parzival,’ is only obtained 
by comparing them from the theological standpoint. . . . Titurel is full of 
learned and varied reminiscences brought from afar.” Op. cit. supra., pp. 421, 422. 


* Some of the Kamalokic planes might be thus described. 
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of marriage, was forbidden; one single thought* of passion would 
obscure the eye and conceal the mystic vessel ; the only marriage 
that was permitted amongst those who stepped on to this “Path” 
was the marriage of the King, and even that was not based on 
personal attractions or attachments; the Grail alone decided 
whom the Grail-King should take as wife. Not for himself, 
not for gratification, but for the service of the race was he to 
malry. 

As we search into the mystic symbolism of this Grail myth, 
does it not become clear that we are face to face with the occult 
teaching about the buddhic body—the first veiling or vesture of 
Atman, the Divine Spirit, as it manifests for evolution. 

The vesture of the Self in its perfect glory is of a purity of 
transcendent perfection. No mortal stained with earthly passion 
can gaze upon that garment of the soul. 

And as the upward striving soul struggles to free itself from 
the bondage of the lower bodies and their subtle forces, and as it 
purifies one vehicle after another pertaining to the three lower 
planes of matter, finally it reaches that step on the Path whereof 
the substance is perfect purity, and the soul perceives that ‘‘ Light 
vesture”’ which is the garment—spoken of in theosophic terms 
as the buddhic body—veiling the divine mysterious Self. 

This is the great reality which is typified by the Holy Grail, 
the symbolic Cup or Chalice, the first container of the Holy Life of 
the Logos. In all religions is this myth to be found; truly an 
‘outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” 
Titurel had told his knights that no tongue may ever tell the 
Grail’s truetorm. This shows that some mystery was concealed 
behind the outward symbolism of the Cup and Chalice, or 
Gospel. 

Burnouf says: “‘In spite of the difference produced by the 
influences of the place, the study of the legend of the Vase per- 
mits us to understand and discover that esoteric teaching which has 
never ceased to animate or ensoul the five great Aryan religions. 
This theory—which in the Christian churches was transmitted 
under the name of the Secret Doctrine, disciplina secreu—is of a 


' * “One single thought about the past that thou hast left behind will drag 
thee down,” Blavatsky (H. P.), The Voice of the Silence, p 17. London; 1889. 
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Fire as the universal force under different names, always the same 
at the basis, and manifesting itself by the same words and 
symbols.”’* 

This Fire is the true Spirit of life, the living Word, which 
inflames the soul of man, and gives it that force by which it can 
conquer the kingdoms of the lower world, and, crossing the ocean 
of births and deaths, can finally land itself on the further shore, a 
holy, purified “‘ Son of God,” a Saviour of worlds to come. 

Thus runs the Legend of the Holy Grail. 


ISABEL COOPER-OAKLEY. 


THE CITA” AS A TEXT-BOOK OF 
DEVOTION} 


StTuDENTs of Indian thought will be familiar with the fact that 
the great school of philosophical and religious thought known as 
the Vedanta—or Final End of all Knowledge—presents itself to 
us to-day under three distinct forms or traditions, each forming 
a separate school of its own, each emphasising what the theo- 
sophical student will at once recognise to be one view or aspect 
of the complete truth. Naturally enough—considering the deep- 
seated egotism of man—each of these has come nowadays to 
claim exclusive and entire possession of the whole truth; each 
presents itself, especially in the mouths of its modern exponents, 
as being the only truth; and under the impulsion of human 
bigotry and ignorance each has given rise to much sectarian 
strife and bitterness in India. But regarded in the broader and 
more catholic light of theosophical teaching, it will be seen that 
each occupies its own special point of view, one which is most 


* Burnouf (E.), Le Vase Sacré et ce qu'il contient: dans l’Inde, la Gvéce, et dans 
VEglise Chrétienne ; avec un appendice sur le Saint Graal, p.172. Paris; 1896. 
+ Shri RamAnujacharya’s Vishishtadvaita Commentary on the Bhagavadgitd, 


translated into English by A. Govindachary, the disciple of Shriman Yogi Par- 
thasdrathi Aiyangar. [Madras, 1898.] 
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essentially necessary to a complete grasp and apprehension of 
the truth as a whole, while each has many most noble and 
valuable lessons to teach, especially to the student of religion in 
the West. Moreover, each of these three great subdivisions of 
the Vedanta, known as the Advaita, Vishishtadvaita and Dvaita, 
claims with strong evidence to be based on a hoary tradition, 
running back to those earlier times when as yet the mystic teach- 
ing of the Upanishads had not, in the outer world, become 
systematised into definite form or organised into a complete 
intellectual structure. Professor Deussen, it is true, one of the 
most learned and competent of European oriental scholars, con- 
tends that only the Advaita tradition has a good title to be thus 
considered, and that the teaching of the Upanishads, when sys- 
tematised, establishes the Advaita claim that their school alone 
truly represents and embodies the essential doctrine of the 
Upanishads, upon which all three schools alike take their stand. 
Dr. Thibaut, however, in the Introduction to his splendid trans- 
lation of Shri Shafkaracharya’s commentary on the Brahma- 
Stitras, the great classic exposition of the Advaita standpoint, 
seems to lean to the belief that possibly all three schools, most 
probably the Vishishtadvaita at least, with which we are here 
concerned, have an equally good claim to antiquity of tradition 
and to be the embodiments or systematised presentations of 
moments or aspects veritably present in the great teaching of the 
Upanishads. 

But these questions can hardly be considered ripe for solu- 
tion, since as yet but a small part of the indispensable work of 
scholarly analysis and criticism, on which any valid conclusion 
must rest, has been accomplished. For hitherto the atten- 
tion of the very few western scholars adequately equipped for 
such a task has been mainly concentrated upon the Advaita 
school and its texts; while marvellous as is the learning and 
profound as is the Sanskrit scholarship of many an Indian 
Pandit, no great comparative scholar has arisen among them in 
recent years, and nothing like a school of broad, open-minded 
critical and historical scholarship as yet exists at all. Thus, 
though controversy is still active and living between the various 
schools, and many a Pandit is a profound and thorough scholar 
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in his own special school of thought, there is little material as 
yet available for such a task, and the field to be covered is so 
vast that it will be long, I fear, before any scholar, Indian or 
European, can hope to find himself in possession of the indis- 
pensable preliminary work upon which to found a sound and 
reliable study of the Vedanta as a whole in its genetic and his- 
torical aspects. 

But under the impulse primarily given through the Theo- 
sophical Society something is being done towards rendering 
this vast field accessible to the student who is not a profound 
Sanskrit scholar, and the book with which we are now concerned 
is a valuable and welcome evidence of the fact, as well as a most 
useful addition to our literature. 

The great classic of the Vishishtadvaita school is, of course, 
Shri Ramanuja’s splendid commentary on the Vedanta-Satras, or 
Brahma-Sttras as they are also entitled. This great work, 
usually called the Shri Bhashya, is for the Vishishtadvaita 
philosophy what Shri Shafikaracharya’s commentary on the 
same text book is to the Advaita, the recognised, accepted, and 
highest authority for the special teaching of the system. But 
at present no rendering of the Shri Bhashya exists in English, 
though a rumour is current that Dr. Thibaut, to whose industry 
and learning we already owe the translation of Shafkaracharya’s 
great work, is even now engaged in rendering into English the 
equally monumental production of Ramanuja. For the present, 
however, we must wait for an accessible and adequate presenta- 
tion of the whole system of Ramanuja’s thought, until this much- 
to-be-desired work sees the light. But both Shafkaracharya 
and Ramanuja have commented, each from his own special 
standpoint, upon the Bhagavadgitd. The work of the former is 
accessible in an admirably scholarly form in English in the 
rendering of our brother Pandit Mahadeva Shastri of the Mysore 
State Library, while Ramanuja’s Commentary is presented to us 
in English garb in the volume now under consideration, also from 
the pen of an Indian Theosophist. A brief comparison of these 
two treatments of the same wonderful book thus very naturally 
suggests itself as not inappropriate in a notice of the latter ; and 
this will perhaps assist in familiarising some of our readers with 
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the fundamental differences between two out of the three great 
schools of Vedantic thought. 

The characteristic difference between the two il pt the 
one indeed from which each takes its name, consists in its way of 
regarding the relation between the individual self and the 
Supreme Self. The Advaita holds that that relation is one of 
absolute identity, and hence its name, the “ non-dual” system; 
for it recognises no veal duality or slightest shade of difference in 
real truth between the Self of man and the Supreme Self—Para- 
matman or Parabrahman. The Vishishtadvaita, on the other hand, 
maintains that the relation of the individual to the Supreme Self is 
that of unity indeed, but with a difference—as the name, which 
means ‘‘ modified non-dualism,” implies. To try and make this 
difference a little more intelligible to the non-philosophical reader, 
I will endeavour to express what I believe to be the real meaning 
of the point at issue. in our own theosophical terminology—with 
all needful reserves as to my own incapacity to fully interpret 
the thought of such mighty teachers and thinkers. 

Regarded in the light which Mrs. Besant has lately been 
throwing upon the higher aspects of the Divine Life in man, we 
may say that the Advaita Vedantin concentrates his attention 
exclusively upon the fact that the Highest Life, the Monad or 
Real Self in man, is a centre formed in the Divine Life, being 
constituted by that Life itself, containing in potency all its 
powers and capacities, and differing from the Supreme Self, 
the Logos, only as the seed differs from the plant, 7.¢., in 
Time or Manifestation, not in Eternity or Reality. Moreover, 
since in its ultimate self-unfoldment this ‘‘ centre” or Monad 
becomes co-extensive and co-terminous with the Logos, 
having for the content of its consciousness the whole con- 
tent of the consciousness of the Logos Himself, it is plain 
enough that the Veddntin, whose position is stated from 
the standpoint of eternal truth, 1.¢c., from that of the Logos, 
is fully justified in affirming from that standpoint the absolute 
and perfect identity of the individual Self with the Supreme 
Self. This is right and true enough for those who have 
reached, or who are at least nearing the attainment of, that one 
only real, true and eternal Knowledge towards which the whole 
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Vedanta, in its three divisions, is designed to lead us. But 
most of us are very far indeed from being able, even in our 
most strenuous flights of aspiration and insight, to reach, in any 
real sense, still less to maintain ourselves at, this loftiest summit 
of true and perfect knowledge. Hence for one who is aspiring 
upwards indeed, but has not yet reached a sufficient inner insight 
to realise with any useful result this ultimate standpoint, matters 
present themselves somewhat differently. This earlier stand- 
point may be illustrated from the earlier form of the theosophical 
teaching regarding the spiritual man in which the latter was 
spoken of as the “Higher” or “Spiritual” Triad, Atma- 
Buddhi-Manas, in which Manas was to be merged in Buddhi 
and then Manas-Buddhi in Atma, constituting the Master, 
or fully evolved spiritual man. In a very lofty and real sense 
this unified Higher Triad may be regarded from below as the 
Spiritual Individuality or Individual Self, and thus looked at we 
find ourselves, I think, occupying the standpoint of the Vishisht- 
Advaita school. For of the Higher Triad in man, the ‘ reflec- 
tion” of the three aspects of the Monad itself, it would be 
quite correct to assert, as does the Vishishtadvaitin, that the 
unified Higher Triad or individual Self is ‘‘one and identical but 
with a difference ’’ with the Supreme Self or Logos. And perhaps 
this contention may even be pressed a stage further, for so long 
as we regard it from below, even the Monad itself appears to us 
as distinguishable, in virtue of the past history of its unfoldment, 
from the Logos in Whom it has unfolded from the germinal seed 
into the perfect likeness of Himself. 

Along the same line of thought, coming as it were a stage 
lower down, and looking up at the separated Causal Body, within 
which Atma and Buddhi are evolving, and regarding this, now, 
as the individual Self, we may perhaps be able to get a little 
nearer to an understanding of the place and significance, as well 
as of the justification in fact, of the Dvaita or Dualist standpoint 
—that third school of the Vedanta, which is based upon the 
conception that the individual Self is separate and altogether 
distinct from the Supreme Self. But as we are not here 
immediately concerned with the Dvaita philosophy, let us return 
from these attractive generalisations to the task actually before us, 
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Since the Advaita doctrine is above all else a doctrine of 
Identity, and assumes as existing in those to whom it is to be 
taught (as evidenced by the “‘ qualifications”” demanded) a very 
lofty level of intellectual and spiritual growth, it is readily in- 
telligible, I think, that special stress should be laid by it upon 
Knowledge. All through the Advaita we are perpetually reminded 
that the attainment of man’s Supreme Goal must be accomplished 
through Knowledge, 7.e., through the one only true Knowledge, 
the realisation in consciousness of the absolute identity of the 
individual with the Supreme Self. Now the Bhagavadgité is 
universally regarded as one of the highest “‘ scriptures of libera- 
tion,’ standing hardly, if at all, behind the great Upanishads 
themselves. When therefore Shafikaracharya proposes to com- 
ment thereon, he naturally regards it from the standpoint of 
Knowledge and declares in his introductory words that: ‘‘The 
aim of the Gitd is, briefly, the Supreme Bliss, a complete cessa- 
tion of sarhsara, or transmigratory life, as wellas of its cause. This 
accrues from a steady devotion to the Knowledge of the Self, pre- 
ceded by a renunciation of all works.” 

The keynote here is Knowledge, the condition precedent, 
renunciation of all works; and in his subsequent exposition 
Shafikaracharya treats Action (Karman) and Devotion (Bhakti) as 
means by which the mind may be purified and controlled and so 
made capable of receiving real Knowledge, All this seems to me 
to tally perfectly with the view here taken of the purpose and 
function of the Advaita teaching, which is avowedly intended only 
for initiated disciples, and indeed, apparently, only for those 
who have already reached the higher levels of initiation. 

Corresponding to its own standpoint, which, as we have 
seen, belongs to an earlier stage of spiritual evolution than 
that of the Advaita, the Vishishtadvaita lays special stress upon 
Devotion as the path to the supreme goal, and treats Knowledge 
and Action as leading up to Devotion. 

Now the standpoint of this school is that at which most of 
us really stand. However clearly we may intellectually appre- 
hend or even imagine we understand the teaching and standpoint 
of the Advaita, the simple fact, as revealed in our every thought, 
feeling and action, is that we do not realise it at all, and are not 
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likely to be able so to do for a good many incarnations to come, 
even should those incarnations be fruitful to an extraordinary 
degree. A moment’s thought will show the student how far he 
actually is from functioning in full consciousness on the buddhic 
plane, and from having unified his entire consciousness and its 
vehicles up to that level. But it is that unification which forms 
the real standpoint from which the disciple must set out in order 
to actually realise the Advaita teaching. Clearly, therefore, the 
Vishishtadvaita point of view is the one best adapted to our 
present needs, and therefore the one which is most calculated to 
afford us effective and really useful help in quickening our evolu- 
tion and fitting ourselves for an advance hereafter to the loftier 
standpoint. And accordingly there is much, very much, for us 
to learn from the Gitd, looked at from the Vishishtadvaita point 
of view, 7.e., as especially a Scripture of Devotion. 

Ramanuja regards the Gita as having for its object the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine of Bhakti-Yoga,* or Devotion, and 
opens his Proem or Introduction by a magnificent description of 
the perfections of the manifested Logos, Vishnu, the Lord of 
Shri, especially regarded as the Fount and Source of the Ava- 
taras or Divine Incarnations, among whom Shri Krishna, the 
speaker of the Gitd, is pre-eminent. 

This Introduction with its wealth of imagery and fervour of 
deep devotion is in striking contrast to the sober, almost 
coldly intellectual, sentences with which Shafikaracharya begins 
. his Commentary, and with the severe and almost rigid tone which 
prevails through the entire work. In the latter we have the 
highest goal of man’s aspirations, and the path thereto, regarded 
in “‘the dry, cold light’ of the pure intellect, while in the former, 
it is predominantly the emotional side of man’s nature through 
which that goal is contemplated, and there is a warmth anda 
glow about Ramanuja’s exposition which forms a mode of appeal 
to our higher aspirations, possibly more direct and powerful than 
is furnished by the rigorous strength of Shafikaracharya’s appeal 
to our intellects. + 


* Bhakti-Yoga is defined here as exclusive, loving devotion to God. 


+ It should be borne in mind, however, that rigorously intellectual as is the 
Shafkaracharya revealed to us in the specially philosophical treatises bearing his 
name, there is quite another aspect of his nature which comes out in the beautiful 
and magnificently devotional stotras or hymns of which he was also the author. 
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In Ramanuja’s view the Gita divides itself into three distinct 
parts, each consisting of six chapters, of which the first treats the 
subject matter with reference to the various modes or ways in 
which the cognition, or realisation, of Atma, the Self (Gnyana- 
Yoga) may be attained by the aspirant, by adopting the path ot 
Karma (Karma-Yoga). The second division, or set of six chapters, 
expounds the path of Bhakti (Bhakti-Yoga), while the third 
division is devoted to a further elaboration and discussion of the 
topics propounded in the first two divisions, under the heads of : 
matter and spirit, their union constituting the manifested kosmos; 
the nature of Ishvara; the nature of the paths or means of salva- 
tion, Karma, Gnyana and Bhakti; and how to acquire and 
practise these several methods. _ 

Shri Shafikaracharya, on the contrary, recognises no such 
divisions in the Gita. Indeed, in his exposition he finds himself 
obliged, at times, to disregard even the division of the text into 
chapters, in his effort to make the whole treatise a coherent and 
consistent exposition of the Advaita standpoint exclusively. 

But to follow out in detail all the differences between these 
two great expositors of the Gitd would expand this article 
to altogether unreasonable limits, besides being only of 
interest to specially close students of the Gitd rather than to the 
general reader of the Review. Nor does the present work lend 
itself conveniently to be made the ground of a general considera- 
tion of RamAanuja’s doctrine and method of devotion, which will be 
far more lucidly and effectively done when we have the Shri 
Bhashya in our hands, though the present volume will prove, I 
expect, an invaluable supplement and addition to the more 
complete work. Enough has been said, I hope, to make clear the 
general standpoint from which RamAanuja starts in commenting 
upon the Gitd, but it may save the reader from an unpleasant 
surprise to be warned in advance that this standpoint leads to 
many minor and to some rather startling deviations from all the 
translations of the text of the Gitd itself with which we are 
familiar. The reason of this is that all, or nearly all, the existing 
translations have been made with the help and under the influence 
of Pandits trained in the Advaita school and guided in their 
reading and rendering of the Sanskrit original by textual com- 
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mentators of the same school. The Sanskrit language lends 
itself, as we all know, with exceeding readiness to such divergencies, 
and hence the student in reading the present volume must not 
reject as mistaken or erroneous even the most startling departures 
from the renderings with which he is familiar, for indeed both 
may be equally legitimate and supported by an equal weight of 
erudition and authority. 

In concluding, a few words may be said as to the more 
mechanical features of the volume we have been considering. It 
is well and clearly printed, in good readable type, with nice 
margins, and is quietly but well bound. The number of typo- 
graphical errors is considerable, but not more so than one usually 
finds in books printed in India under any but the most strict and 
detailed supervision. Still I cannot help expressing my deep 
regret that our learned and able brother, Mr. A. Govindacharya, 
to whose industry and devotion we owe this most valuable addi- 
tion to our literature, did not profit by his membership in the 
Theosophical Society and his personal friendship with many of 
us to secure for his work a thorough and careful revision at the 
hand of an Englishman. By so doing, many blemishes, much 
bad English, and frequent obscurities of meaning, would have 
been avoided, and I am sure the value of the work itself would 
have been greatly enhanced for all students of Indian thought. 
Let us hope, however, that ere long a second edition will be 
called for, and that before that time our brother will have made 
. arrangements for the carrying out of such a careful revision and 
emendation as I have alluded to. I am sure he will have no 
difficulty in finding among our English members one or more 
who would be delighted to assist him in such a task. All this, 
however, does not lessen the value of our brother’s devoted 
work, nor render less warm and hearty the welcome which it 
deserves from all students of the Gitd and all lovers of India. 


BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 
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THE*CHRIST 


Historica, MytHic aNnp Mystic 


AmoncG the many changes brought to the modern world by in- 
creased facilities of communication, not the least has been that 
wrought in the relative positions held by religions to each other. 
The old exclusiveness which claimed a unique rank for Christianity, 
regarding it as the only divine revelation and classing the other 
religions in a lump as “heathen,” is no longer to be found 
among the educated laity and is rapidly disappearing among the 
clergy. For that exclusiveness was based on the fact that one 
part of the world knew very little of the way in which the rest of 
the world was living, and knew, if possible, even less of the way 
in which the rest of the world had lived in the far past. When 
communication was rare and difficult, and the nations were 
separated by barriers that could scarcely be overtopped, it was 
inevitable that they should not realise their possession of a com- 
mon religious heritage, nor be aware that identity of thought and 
of traditions was thinly veiled by external diversities of manners. 
But in these modern days, when these barriers have been broken 
down, when the obstacles of language have been overcome and 
the obstacles of distance have been minimised, the nations are 
being drawn more and more closely together and their past his- 
tories are also being included in the survey of the student of 
religions. The fact that has distinctly emerged out of this 
greater communication of people with people is that all religions 
have very much in common, and use very similar symbolism, 
rites and ceremonies; that the histories of their Founders shew 
the most remarkable identities, and that the festivals which are 
important religious festivals in one are found to be important 
religious festivals in the others. 
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Out of a study of these identities in beliefs, symbolisms, 
rites, ceremonies, histories, and commemorative festivals, has 
arisen a modern school which relates the whole of these toa 
common source in human ignorance and in a primitive explana- 
tion of natural phenomena. From these identities are drawn 
weapons for the stabbing of each religion inturn, and one of the 
most effective attacks levelled against Christianity during the 
last hundred years has had the significantly named Comparative 
Mythology as base. Comparative Mythology may be said to be 
about a century old, dating from the appearance of Dulaure’s 
Histoire Abrégée de differens Cultes, of Dupuis’ Origine de tous les 
Cultes, of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, and of Godfrey Higgins’ 
Anacalypsis. These works were followed by a shoal of others, 
growing more scientific and rigid in their collection and com- 
parison of facts, until it has become impossible for any educated 
person to even challenge the identities and similarities existing 
in every direction. Christians are not to be found, in these days, ~ 
who are prepared to contend that Christian symbols, rites, and 
ceremonies are unique—except, indeed, among the ignorant. 
There we still behold simplicity of belief -hand-in-hand with 
_ ignorance of facts, but outside this class*we do not find even 
the most devout Christians alleging that Christianity has not 
very much in common with faiths older than itself. It is well 
known that in the first centuries “‘ after Christ” these likenesses 
were on all hands admitted. Justin Martyr, for instance, crowds 
his pages with references to the religions of his time, and if a 
modern assailant of Christianity would cite a number of cases 
in which Christian teachings are identical with those of elder re- 
ligions, he can find no better guides than the apologists of the 
second century. They quote pagan teachings, stories and symbols, 
pleading that the very identity of the Christian with these should 
prevent the off-hand rejection of the latter as in themselves incredi- 
ble. A curious reason is given for this identity, one that will 
carcely find many adherents in modern days. Says Justin Martyr: 
“‘Those who hand down the myths which the poets have made 
adduce no proof to the youths who learn them; and we proceed 
to demonstrate that they have been uttered by the influence of 
the wicked demons, to deceive and lead astray the human race, 
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For having heard it proclaimed through the prophets that the 
Christ was to come, and that the ungodly among men were to 
be punished by fire, they put forward many to be called sons of 
Jupiter, under the impression that they would be able to pro- 
duce in men the idea that the things which were said with regard 
to Christ were mere marvellous tales, like the things which were 
said by the poets.’ ‘And the devils, indeed, having heard this 
washing published by the prophet, instigated those who enter 
their temples, and are about to approach them with libations 
and burnt offerings, also to sprinkle themselves; and they cause 
them also to wash themselves entirely as they depart.” ‘‘ Which 
[the Lord’s Supper] the wicked devils have imitated in the 
mysteries of Mithras, commanding the same thing to be 
done.”* ‘‘ For I myself, when I discovered the wicked disguise 
which the evil spirits had thrown around the divine doctrines 
of the Christians, \to turn aside others from joining them, 
laughed.’’+ 

These identities were thus regarded as the work of devils, 
copies of the Christian originals, largely circulated in the pre- | 
Christian world with the object of prejudicing the reception of 
the truth when it came. There isa certain difficulty in accept- 
ing the earlier statements as copies and the later as originals, 
but without disputing with Justin Martyr whether the copies 
preceded the original or the original the copies, we may 
be content to accept his testimony as to the existence of 
these identities between the faiths flourishing in the Roman 
Empire of his time and the new religion he was engaged in 
defending. 

There is only one way by which we can escape the conclu- 
sion of the Comparative Mythologist that religions are products 
of the fertile soil of human ignorance and are all equally false ; 
and that is by tracing them to a common origin in the teachings 
of highly evolved men, and showing that all are true. Some or- 
thodox Christians are prepared to admit that there was ‘‘a primi- 
tive revelation,” broken gleams of which illuminate the religions 
of antiquity, and will say with the late Primate, Dr. Benson, 

* Justin Martyr: First Apology, §§ liv., Ixii. and Ixvi. 
+ Justin Martyr: Second Apology, § xiii. 
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that all religions contain a certain revelation from God, not a 
delusive will-o’-the-wisp light, but a ray from the one spiritual 
Sun. This is a step in the right direction, though it does not go 
very far, and shows a grotesquely inadequate appreciation of the 
grandeur and sublimity of the faiths so lightly waived aside. It 
is, however, important to realise that human ignorance has been 
at work in all religions, and has introduced much confusion by 
mixing up and blending elements originally distinct ; it is, there- 
fore, often necessary to disentangle the intertwisted threads, and 
to see where symbols have been taken as events, allegories as 
histories. And perhaps nowhere is this more necessary than in 
the story of Jesus, surnamed the Christ. 

There are two schools of thought at the present time, bitterly 
opposed to each other, who dispute over the story of the great 
Hebrew Teacher. According to one school there is nothing 
at all in the accounts of His life save myths and legends 
—myths and legends that were given as explanations of 
certain natural phenomena, survivals of a pictorial way of 
teaching certain facts of nature, of impressing on the minds 
of the uneducated certain grand classifications of natural 
events that were important in themselves, and that lent them- 
selves to moral instruction. Those who endorse this view form 
a well-defined school to which belong many men of high educa- 
tion and strong intelligence, and round them gather crowds of 
the less instructed, who emphasise with crude vehemence the 
more destructive elements in their pronouncements. This school 
is opposed by that of the believers in orthodox Christianity, who 
declare that the whole story of Jesus is history, unadulterated by 
legend or myth. They maintain that this history is the history 
of the life of a man born some nineteen centuries ago-in Pales- 
tine, who passed through all the experiences set down in the 
Gospels, and they deny that the story has any significance be- 
yond that of a divine and human life. These two schools stand 
in direct antagonism, one asserting that everything is legend, the 
other declaring that everything is history. Between them lie 
many phases of opinion generally labelled ‘‘ freethinking,” which 
regard the life-story as partly legendary and partly historical, 
but offer no definite and rational method of interpretation, no 
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adequate explanation of the complex whole. And we also find, 
within the limits of the Christian Church, a large\and ever- 
increasing number of faithful and devout Christians of refined in- 
telligence, men and women who are earnest in their faith and 
religious in their aspirations, but who see in the Gospel story 
more than the history of a single Divine Man. They allege— 
defending their position from the received Scriptures—that the 
story of the Christ has a deeper and more significant meaning 
than lies on the surface; while they maintain the historical 
character of Jesus, they at the same time declare that the 
Christ is more than the man Jesus, and has a mystical meaning. 
In support of this contention they point to such phrase as that 
used by S. Paul: “‘ My little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again until Christ be formed in you” (Gal. iv. 19); here S. 
Paul obviously cannot refer to a historical Jesus, but to some 
forthputting from the human soul which is to him the shaping of 
Christ therein. Again the same teacher declares that though he 
had known Christ after the flesh yet from henceforth he would 
know him thus no more (ii. Cor. v. 16) ; obviously implying that 
while he recognised the Christ of the flesh—Jesus—there was a 
higher view to which he had attained which threw into the shade 
the historical Christ. This is the view which many are seeking 
in our own days, and—faced by the facts of “‘ comparative reli- 
gion,” puzzled by the contradictions of the Gospels, confused by 
problems they cannot solve so long as they are tied down to the 
mere surface meanings of their Scripture—they cry despair- 
ingly that the letter killeth while the spirit giveth life, 
and seek to trace some deep and wide significance in a 
story which is as old as the religions of the world, and has 
always served as the very centre and life of every religion in 
which it hasreappeared. These struggling thinkers, too unrelated 
and indefinite to be spoken of as forming a school, seem to stretch 
out a hand on one side to those who think that all is legend, 
asking them to accept a historical basis; on the other side they 
say to their fellow Christians that there is a growing danger lest, 
in clinging to a literal and unique meaning, which cannot be 
defended before the increasing knowledge of the day, the spiritual 
meaning should be entirely lost. There is a danger of losing 
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‘the story of the Christ,” with that thought of the Christ which 
has been the support and inspiration of millions of noble lives in 
East and West, though the Christ be called by other names and 
worshipped under other forms; a danger lest the pearl of great 
price should escape from our hold, and man be left the poorer 
for evermore. 

What is needed, in order that this danger may be averted, 
is to disentangle the different threads in the story of the Christ, 
and to lay them side by side—the thread of history, the thread 
of legend, the thread of mysticism. These have been inter- 
twined into a single strand, to the great loss of the thought- 
ful, and in disentangling them we shall find that the story 
becomes more, not less, valuable as knowledge is added to 
it, and that here, as in all that is basically of the truth, the 
brighter the light thrown upon it the greater the beauty that is 
revealed. 

We will study first the historical Christ; secondly, the 
mythic Christ; thirdly, the mystic Christ. And we shall find 
that elements drawn from all these make up the Jesus Christ of 
the Churches. They all enter into the composition of the gran- 
diose and pathetic Figure which dominates the thoughts and the 
emotions of Christendom, the Man of Sorrows, the Saviour, the 
Lover and Lord of Men. 


Tue Historica, Curist, 


OR JESUS THE HEALER AND TEACHER 


The thread of the life-story of Jesus is one which may be 
disentangled from those with which it is intertwined without any 
great difficulty. We may fairly here aid our study by reference 
to those records of the past which experts can reverify for them- 
selves, and from which certain details regarding the Hebrew 
Teacher have been given to the world by Mme. H. P. Blavatsky 
and by others who are experts in occult investigation. Now in 
the minds of many there is apt to arise a challenge when this 
word ‘“‘expert”’ is used in connection with occultism. Yet it 
only means a person who by special study, by special training, 
has accumulated a special kind of knowledge, and has developed 
powers that enable him to give an opinion founded on his own in- 
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dividual knowledge of the subject with which he is dealing. Just 
as we speak of Huxley as an expert in biology, as we speak of a 
Senior Wrangler as an expert in mathematics, or of Lyell as an 
expert in geology, so we may fairly call a man an expert in 
occultism who has first mastered intellectually certain funda- 
mental theories of the constitution of man and the universe, and 
secondly has developed within himself the powers that are latent in 
everyone—and are capable of being developed by those who give 
themselves to appropriate studies—capacities which enable him to 
examine for himself the more obscure processes of nature. As 
a man may be born with a mathematical faculty, and by training 
that faculty year after year may immensely increase his mathe- 
matical capacity, so may a man be born with certain faculties 
within him, faculties belonging to the Soul, which he can develope 
by training and by discipline. When, having developed those facul- 
ties, he applies them to the study of the invisible world, such a man 
becomes an expert in Occult Science, and such a man can at his 
will reverify the records to which I have referred. Such reveri- 
fication is as much out of the reach of the ordinary person as a 
mathematical book written in the symbols of the higher mathe- 
matics is out of the reach of those who are untrained in mathe- 
matical science. There is nothing exclusive in the know- 
ledge save as every science is exclusive; those who are born 
with a faculty, and train the faculty, can master its appropriate 
science, while those who start in life without any faculty, or 
those who do not develope it if they have it, must be content 
to remain in ignorance. These are the rules everywhere of 
the obtaining of knowledge, in Occultism as in every other 
science. 

The occult records partly endorse the story told in the 
Gospels, and partly do not endorse it; they show us the life, and 
thus enable us to disentangle it from the myths which are inter- 
twined therewith. 

The child whose Jewish name has been turned into that of 
Jesus was born in Palestine B.c. 105, during the consulateof Publius 
Rutilius Rufus and Cornelius Mallius Maximus. He was brought 
up from about the age of twelve in an Essene community in the 
southern Judean desert, and was sent as a youth of about nine- 
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teen to the Essene monastery near Mount Serbal, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Egypt. He was instructed in the secret teachings 
which were the real fount of life among the Essenes, and was 
initiated in Egypt as a disciple of that one sublime Lodge from 
which every great religion has its Founder. So superhumanly 
pure and so full of devotion was he, that in his gracious man- 
hood he stood out pre-eminently from the severe and somewhat 
fanatical ascetics among whom he had been trained, shedding 
on the stern Jews around him the fragrance of a gentle and 
tender wisdom as a rose-tree strangely planted in a desert would 
shed its sweetness on the barrenness around. The fair and 
stately grace of his white purity was round him as a radiant 
moonlit halo, and his words, though few, were ever sweet and 
loving, winning even the most harsh to a temporary gentleness, 
aud the most rigid toa passing softness. Thus he lived through 
nine-and-twenty years of mortal life, growing from grace to 
grace. 

This superhuman purity and devotion fitted the man Jesus, 
the disciple, to become the temple of a loftier Power, of a mighty, 
indwelling Presence. This epoch is marked in the traditions em- 
bodied in the Gospels as that of the Baptism of Jesus, when the 
Spirit was seen ‘‘ descending from heaven like a dove, and it 
abode upon him” (St. John’s Gospel, i. 32), anda celestial voice 
proclaimed Him as the beloved Son, to whom men should give 
ear. To that overpowering Presence the name of “‘ the Christ” 
may rightly be given, and it was He who lived and moved in the 
form of the man Jesus over the hills and plains of Palestine, 
teaching, healing diseases, and gathering round Him as disciples 
a few of the more advanced souls. The rare charm of His royal 
love, out-pouring from Him as rays from a sun, drew round Him 
the suffering, the weary and the oppressed, and the subtly tender 
magic of His gentle wisdom purified, ennobled and sweetened 
the lives that came into contact with His own. By parable 
and luminous imagery He taught the uninstructed crowds 
who pressed around Him, and, using the powers of the 
free Spirit, He healed many a disease by word or touch, 
reinforcing the magnetic energies belonging to His pure 
body with the compelling force of His inner life. Rejected by 
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His Essene brethren because He carried to the people the spiri- 
tual wisdom that they regarded as their proudest treasure, and 
because His all-embracing love drew within its circle the outcast 
and the degraded—ever loving in the lowest as in the highest the 
Divine Self—He saw gathering round Him all too quickly the 
dark clouds of hatred and suspicion. The teachers and rulers of 
His nation soon came to eye Him with jealousy and anger; His 
spirituality was a constant reproach to their materialism, His 
power a constant, though silent, exposure of their weakness. 
Three years had scarcely passed since His baptism when the 
gathering storm out-broke, and the human body of Jesus paid 
the penalty for enshrining the glorious Presence of a Teacher 
more than man. 

The little band of chosen disciples whom He had selected 
as repositories of His teachings were thus deprived of their 
Master’s physical presence ere they had assimilated His 
instructions, but He continued His teachings for something 
over fifty years, visiting them in His astral body, and training 
them in a knowledge of occult truths. These inner instruc- 
tions, commenced during His physical life among them and 
carried on after He had left the body, formed the basis of the 
“Mysteries of Jesus,”’ of which we hear in early Church History, 
and gave the inner life which was the nucleus round which 
gathered the heterogeneous materials which formed ecclesiastical 
Christianity. 

These same disciples and their earliest colleagues wrote down 
from memory all the public sayings and parables of the Master that 
they had heard, and collected with great eagerness any reports 
they could find, writing down these also, and circulating them 
all among those who gradually attached themselves to their small 
community. Various collections were made, any member writing 
down what he himself remembered, and adding selections from 
the accounts of others. The inner teachings were not written 
down, but were taught orally to those deemed worthy to receive 
them, to students who formed small communities for leading a 
retired life. 

The historical Christ, then, is a glorious Being belonging to 
the great spiritual hierarchy that guides the spiritual evolution of 
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humanity, who used for some three years the human body of the 
disciple Jesus; who spent the last of these three years in public 
teaching throughout Judea and Samaria; who was a healer of 
diseases and performed other remarkable occult works; who 
gathered round Hitn a small band of disciples whom He in- 
structed in the deeper truths of the spiritual life; who drew men 
to Him by the singular love and tenderness and the rich wisdom 
that breathed from His Person; and who was finally stoned to 
death for blasphemy, for teaching the inherent Divinity of Him- 
self and of all men. He cameto give a new impulse of spiritual 
life to the world; to re-issue the inner teachings affecting spiritual 
life; to mark out again the narrow ancient way; to proclaim the 
existence of the “‘ kingdom of heaven,’ of the initiation which 
admits to that knowledge of God which is eternal life; and to 
admit a few to that kingdom who should be able to teach others. 
Round this glorious Figure gathered the myths which united 
Him to the long array of His predecessors, by telling in allegory 
the story of all such lives, as they symbolise the work of the 
Logos in the Kosmos and the higher evolution of the individual 
human soul. 


ANNIE BESANT. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THE THREE FOUNDATIONS OF JUDGMENT 
Bold Design, 
Constant Practice, 
Frequent Mistakes. 
THE THREE FOUNDATIONS OF LEARNING 


Seeing Much, 
Suffering Much, 
Studying Much. 


Translated by Fiona Macrxon from the Keltic, 
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“UNDERSTUDIES” 


“Now as to knowledge: the teacher is the first; the second element the 
pupil is; wisdom their junction ; instruction is the means whereby they are 
conjoined. So far concerning knowledge.” 

Taittiriyopanishad, 1. i, 9. 


ALL readers of this Review, or of current theosophical litera- 
ture, will admit that the fullest possible acknowledgment is due 
to those who have for so long past dealt out advice, encourage- 
ment and assistance with such a generous hand. One has 
become so accustomed to the sound of their voices, to the perusal 
of their articles month after month, to their ceaseless and untir- 
ing efforts to make clear the underlying truth of things, that one 
is apt to lose sight of the fact that their ranks must be strength- 
ened. These leaders can be counted on the fingers of the hands, 
and surely it is of the first importance, whilst we have them with 
us, to provide ‘‘ Understudies”’ to them. If this were done, 
those at the helm would have some opportunity of ascertaining 
the position of affairs in regard to younger students and of ex- 
ercising a friendly supervision over their efforts. We have no 
school or college with its Board of Examiners to judge how it 
fares with the young members, and one can imagine many objec- 
tions to the establishing of such schools. By that means com- 
petition would be introduced, and possibly a loss of originality 
would result from this sort of training. 

The “Man on the Watch-Tower” sounds a note of 
warning in the February issue when he says that it is 
necessary to make provision for the instruction of the in- 
creasing numbers of new members. It is obvious, too, that 
a great deal of work is thrown upon the shoulders of a very 
little band. It may be that there are not so many “ breakers 
ahead ”’ as I seem to see in this connection, but it is clear that 
there is a want of real students. Some kind of effort should be 
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made to remedy this state of affairs, if only as a mark of appre- 
ciation of those who are so unselfishly giving out day by day 
advice and assistance to others. Preferably, it should take a 
form which not only provides for the development of students, 
but also for the rendering of assistance to those who have so 
many demands upon their time and their patience. It is true 
that helpers are coming forward day by day from the Branches, 
and that material is developing elsewhere than at Headquarters, 
but the fact that much of the literature emanating from other 
sources consists of translations of works by the same small band 
is pregnant with significance. Assuming, therefore, that a grave 
necessity exists for Instructors, what method can be adopted 
which will effect the end in view? I do not presume to suggest 
what form is best suited to meet the need—that can be best 
elaborated by those who have more experience ; but it is evident 
that any scheme which enabled those at the head of affairs to 
watch progress, to come into contact with the work of students, 
and to see their method of handling it, would be useful. Per- 
haps as an initial step it would be sufficient to open a register 
where helpers could enrol themselves. Such students could 
suggest how they could be of most assistance, or, at all events, 
point out what seemed to them the line of least resistance. It 
would then be known where to look for specialists, or for those 
who were qualifying to become such. It has been stated that 
the whole conception of Theosophy is not only that it is a life 
which must be lived, but that it is a science which must be 
studied ; and, regarded from the latter standpoint, it is difficult 
to limit the field of investigation. It must not be lost sight of 
that if some such scheme could be organised, the helper would 
be given a training, and would acquire habits of steady and 
regular work, that must inevitably prove beneficial and help him 
later to give adequate expression to that which is in him. 

In fine, whether as consultants, collaborators, reviewers, 
translators, searchers of archives, or humbler assistants, there 
can be no doubt but that one and all could be of use. 

One is constantly coming across such phrases as ‘‘ Theosophy 
teaches ;’’ so much so that ‘‘a shudder of alarm” has been con- 
fessed as to what is coming after that phrase ; but if there is one 
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thing that Theosophy does teach, and that too in no ambiguous 
language, it is that not only should we be givers as well as 
recipients of instruction, but also that there is no hard and fast 
line drawn as to when one is able to give. Weare told, on the 
contrary, that, however slight one’s knowledge, the first act of 
service is to impart some of it to those in greater darkness: 
‘“‘ Be, O Lanoo, like them. Give light and comfort to the toiling 
pilgrim, and seek out him who knows still less than thou; who 
in his wretched desolation sits starving for the bread of Wisdom 
and the bread which feeds the shadow, without a Teacher, hope 
or consolation, and let him hear the Law.”’ 


Louis L. PLayForp. 


THE: REAPER 


Tuat which ye sow ye reap. See yonder fields ! 
The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 
Was corn. The Silence and the Darkness knew ! 


So is a man’s fate born, 
The Light of Asia. 


i, 


THE Sowinec (A.D. 435) 


IN a room in the upper story of a house in Alexandria a man lay 
dying. Leaning against the shoulders of two slaves who knelt 
on either side of his couch, he gasped his life away in the burning 
noonday heat that quivered outside the mosquito nettings, heat 
that almost instantaneously dried the rose-scented water sprinkled 
by more slaves upon the marble floor. The walls of the room 
were ornamented by frescoes representing scenes from the Greek 
mythology; but though the eyes of the dying man rested upon 
their beauty of form and colour as his glance travelled restlessly 
round the apartment, he evidently saw them with the outer eye 
only, the inner vision being concentrated upon some object pre- 
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sented by thought and memory to his view. Silence reigned in 
the room, unbroken save by the gentle plash of the water on the 
pavement, the gasping breaths of the sick man, and the cooing of 
the doves that strutted upon the parapet, or circled against the 
dazzling blue. Suddenly a step sounded on the stair, and the 


_ heavy curtains opened to admit a man,the singular physical beauty 


of whose face and form might have served as a model for Apollo 
himself. As the man entered, the intensity of concentration, of 
summons almost, that had burned in the eyes of the sufferer, re- 
laxed, and its place was taken by a piteous effort to use the 
physical body, worn-out by disease as it was, as a vehicle for the 
Consciousness that knows no death. 

Motioning to the slaves to retire, the dying man raised him- 


"self by sheer force of will till he leaned forward, his right hand 


lifted and pointed at the figure, outlined and motionless, like 
some beautiful statue, against the background of the red curtain. 
Only the eyes, lit by a mocking sneer, met the glare of hate in 
the dying eyeballs. One more struggle and the parched lips 


were forced to open, the hoarse voice to utter the last words of 
its lord. 


“‘T hate you—hate you—hate you! If I had strength I 


| would kill you with my hands; the Gods are my witness that I 
_ die and take my hatred on beyond, if there is a beyond! I 


hate . . . ” The glare grew fixed in the starting eyes, the 


_ nervous fingers stiffened, and with the words of hate upon his 


lips, the Greek fell back dead. 
The other stepped forward and looked curiously into the 


_ terrible face. ‘‘If there is a beyond!” he muttered scornfully. 


‘Poor fool! if there were I would best you there as I have done 
here! ‘Carpe Diem,’ as our friend Lucius says; that’s my motto 
also.” And clapping his hands for the slaves, he strolled un- 
ruffled from the chamber of death. 


ifs 
Tue ReaPinG (A.D. 1895) 


The sun’s rays fell level between the serried ranks of pine 
trees, turning the carpeting of last year’s needles to warm 
gold, and filling the aisled spaces with a dreamy haze. A man 
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and a woman stood in the shade of the pines and beeches and 
looked into one another’s eyes with a strange mingling of joy 
and despair. ‘I love you, Barbara!” The man spoke in deep 
slow tones. ‘‘I love you, and I thank you for listening to my 
love this once. I shall never trouble you with it again, for you 
are . . . Mis wife. I have returned from India to find you 
and have been in England only two days; I shall go back now for 
the rest of my life. I have no right to speak of you, and of him 
I dare not trust myself to speak. Yet Barbara—let it be 
‘Barbara’ once again—why did you not tell me? why did you 
not let me be among your well-wishers ?”’ 

The girl’s answer came quickly and her words were tinged 
with scorn. 

‘Ts it possible that you do not know why? do you think 
girls are so garrulous that they must needs impart what a man 
can keep secret!» You did not tell me when you were married! ” 
The scorn died out of her voice and her lips grew pale at the 
frank amazement in his eyes. ‘‘Do not speak,” she went on 
hurriedly. ‘‘Do not tell me that it is untrue that you are 
married, that it is only another of jis devilries! He told me 
himself about a month before he asked me to be his wife!” 
She broke off, terrified at the hate that blazed in the eyes of the 
man whom alone she loved, who had loved her since they were 
children together. ‘‘ Gerald! don’t look like that,” she began, 
but he interrupted her. 

‘He told you! he! my cousin and your husband! Yes, I 
can believe you; he knew that I loved you and he coveted you 
as he has done everything I possessed, from my tin soldiers to my 
captaincy at Rugby! Barbara, he won you by a lie; speak and 
tell me if you love me as I have dreamed, for if so, by the 
Power above! you are mine and not his?” The sun went down 
leaving the golden twilight brooding like a presence in the place; 
from the cornfield near by came the harsh cry of the night-jar, 
and the girl answered proudly: “I love you, Gerald, I have always 
loved you, and I belong to you and not to him. But after 
to-night you will neither of you see me again as long as he lives, 
for that may not be. Good-bye! before it is too hard, I must 
go.” 
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She turned from him and he stood hardly yet understanding 
her words, when with a low cry of fear she stopped and turned 
tohim. Behind them, black against the evening sky, a tall man 
stood smiling with sneering scorn. 

““T have heard what my wife has told you, but I was a most 
unintentional eaves-dropper,’’ the new-comer spoke with exag- 
gerated politeness, ‘‘and I may as well inform you that hers is 
the lie. I never told her you were married ; when she married 
me I believed it was because she loved me; I now see it was 
because I am arich man, while you are—or were I believe—a 
poor one! She was merely a fortune hunter it seems, as I have 
just had the felicity of overhearing her shameless confession of 
love for you!”’ 

“You lie!’”? The words were hissed rather than spoken, 
and Gerald Spence strode across the gathering gloom to where 
the tall figure stood. ‘‘Take back those words, you hound!” 
he shouted as he seized the man by the shoulder, “‘take them 
back, or I will cram them down your throat!’ And shaking 
the taller man with a might born of sheer hatred and fury, 
Gerald flung him away with such violence that he staggered for 
a short distance, and then fell, striking his head heavily against 
the gnarled roots of an old beech tree as he crashed to the ground. 
Panting, dizzy with passion, Gerald waited for him to rise and 
renew the struggle, waited in vain in a silence only broken by 
the low moaning of the girl. Darkness crept round them, white 
mist hid them from each other, and in the unbroken silence that 
throbbed between them, they knew there was the Presence of 
Death. 


III. 


GARNERED GRAIN 


A biting north-easter swept the bleak open flats that sur- 
round Eastmoor Convict Prison; grim and desolate even in 
summer, they were trebly so now in the bitter black frost that 
held them in icy grip. The Governor, with a small party of 
visitors, stood in the yard before the building as a gang of con- 


victs were marched up from their work of wheeling blocks of 
6 
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stone from the quarry to the trucks. Among the visitors, con- 
spicuous as well by the singularly lofty and benign expression of 
his countenance, as by the peculiarity of his dress, which was 
Eastern, was a man of some fifty or sixty years of age, who 
noted with keen eyes the face of each of the convicts who passed. 
His demeanour alone marked him out as different from the rest 
of the party, most of whom averted their eyes from the unhappy 
beings as they went by, as if fearing that the down-bent eyes 
would be lifted and meet those that looked upon their shame. 
There was nothing in the keen searching glance that could have 
been resented by the most sensitive among the prisoners, and 
suddenly the look changed to one of deep compassion and tender- 
ness as a man, more slightly made and refined in appearance 
than the others, passed at the end of the long file. The Governor, 
turning to speak to his distinguished guest, caught the look of 
interest, and smiled. ‘‘Ah! you are looking at No. 49! people 
always notice him. Fine face, isn’t it? Almost a Greek type. 
Sad case that,” he went on, turning to the ladies present, ‘‘ killed 
his cousin in a fit of rage; they were in love with the same 
woman, I believe, and the cousin won her by some underhand 
means. The whole thing might have passed as an accident, but 
the man went and gave himself up. The lady swore in the 
witness-box that it was an accident and her evidence might have 
got him off, but the prisoner made a statement to the effect that 
he had often in his life felt hatred against his cousin and had been 
murderously inclined. The cousin seems to have been a despic- 
able wretch, and on all hands the testimony borne as to the 
character of the prisoner was of the highest kind. He pleaded 
guilty and the sentence of death was commuted to imprisonment 
for life.” 

“What a strange story,” said one of the ladies. ‘‘ Could 
he have meant to kill his cousin?” 

The Governor shrugged his shoulders. 

“One never knows,” he answered. ‘‘In every character 
there are strange impulses, utterly foreign as far as we can see 
to the rest of the nature, tendencies strangely at variance with 
the normal bent of the disposition. We who have to deal with 
crime in all its various phases are met at every turn by this 
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problem, and I have found no solution to it, though many people 
find a clue to the mystery in the law of heredity.* Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that the man pleaded guilty and owned to 
the intent to kill, and that in spite of it, during all the three years 
that he has been here he has borne the highest character, and 
has even exercised a refining and humanising influence on some 
of the more brutalised types of men.” 

The lady who had spoken before sighed sympathetically. 

“Poor fellow ! it isa sad story,” she said, as the little party 
turned to leave the yard. Only the guest who came from the 
East remained for a moment behind, his eyes fixed on the 
sky line visible above the long fagade of stone buildings, his 
thought directed to the man who was known as No. 4g, and 
floating near him like an angel of help. And in his narrow 
cell No. 49 stood with head raised to the tiny slit through 
which the pale blue heavens were visible, and spoke aloud 
the words that came to him he knew not whence: “ Courage, 
be patient and endure, for there are many lives, and as a 
man sows by thought and desire in one, so shall he reap by 
action in those that follow. The crop of hate sown in the dim 
past isreaped and garnered; sow therefore from it anew and fear 
not. For the acts of a man tell what he has been, the thoughts 
and aspirations what he zs and shall become. Courage therefore ! 
and sow again; the Law that fails not makes thy harvest sure.” 

The light of the Ideal shone on the face of the convict as his 
spirit heard, and shaking off the dead leaves of act committed 
and destiny worked out, soared outwards and grew strong on the 
wings of aspiration and high desire. 


E. M. GREEN. 


* To the student of Theosophy and of the Teaching of the East, the greater 
law of Karma, that thought makes action and desire opportunity, lies behind the 
law of heredity, illuminating what is otherwise a mere materialistic cul-de-sac 
leading to a dead wall. 
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THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES 


Tue hot weather in India necessarily diminishes the activities, and 

there is not much to report. The roofing and flooring of the Hindu 

College at Benares were proceeding, when we last 

India heard, and the large hall should be ready for the 

reopening of the College on the tst of July. 

Colonel Olcott was expected at Adyar in June; his departure for 
Africa depends on the political conditions in the Transvaal. 


Tue President-Founder has been for some time in Ceylon, and has 
been effectively re-organising the educational work there. He has 
consolidated all this work under a Buddhist Edu- 
Ceylon cation Board of twelve members, three from each 
Province ; the Board has very wisely elected him 
as its Life-President. Eighteen travelling agents, duly certificated, 
will make a house-to-house visitation in the interest of the Schools, 
collecting a small tax, voluntarily accepted, for their support. The 
Colonel collected Rs. 6000 for Mahinda College, and has asked the 
Government for a piece of land to build on. Mr. Hack has taken up 
the Principalship of the Kandy High School, and bids fair to become 
popular. 
Sicns of the approaching Convention are observable in the increase 
in the number of foreign members who visit Headquarters. The 
programme published last month remains un- 
Europe altered, and before this is in the hands of our 
readers, what promises to be a very successful 
and important Convention will be over, and members will be looking 
for their Reports. 
The Blavatsky Lodge has had a series of interesting lectures on 
the Thursdays of the month. ‘The Ladder of Life” was Mr. A. 
H. Ward’s subject on June Ist, a further elaboration of the scheme of 
evolution given in his previous lecture ; on June 8th, Mr. Mead spoke 
on ‘‘Tehut the Master of Wisdom,” putting before the Lodge a mas- 
terly sketch of the Egyptian mode of expressing that plan of evolu- 
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tion which is outlined in our teachings of to-day; ‘‘ The Search for 
the Soul,” Miss Arundale’s profound paper, was attentively listened 
to by the Lodge, and called forth some good comments ; Mr. Moore was 
prevented from telling about the Pendulum, but has promised to do 
so at a future date; his place was filled by the President of the 
Lodge, who, we are glad to say, has been able to be with it at all the 
meetings during the month. Mrs. Besant took as her subject 
«« Dharma,” and it was clearly shown how much simpler would be the 
problems of modern life if each man fulfilled the duties into which 
he was born and thus learnt thoroughly the lessons he was incarnated 
to understand. 

Mrs. Besant’s series of Sunday lectures on ‘‘ The Ascent of 
Man,” in the Small Queen’s Hall, came to a close on July 2nd with 
the best that she has yet given. The subject was, ‘“‘ The Christ.” The 
hall has been crowded each Sunday. ‘The Friday afternoon lectures 
on “* The Mahabharata,” in the French Saloon, St. James’ Restaurant, 
are also very much appreciated. The Avenue Road Monday receptions 
have been largely attended. 

Mrs. Besant lectures during July at Manchester, Leek, Exeter, 
Plymouth, Bristol (probably), and Harrogate. She also gives three 
lectures at the Blavatsky Lodge, London. 

The North of England Federation meeting, on May 27th, at 
Harrogate, under the presidency of Mr. Leadbeater, was a most 
successful one. The reports of the three months’ work were very 
encouraging. Mr. Leadbeater addressed the members on ‘ The 
Purpose of the Theosophical Movement.’”’ Mr. Corbett spoke on 
* Asceticism,’’ and Mr. Hodgson Smith on “ Individual and Corporate 
. Theosophic Life.” On Monday, May 29th, Mr. Leadbeater went on 
to Edinburgh, where he lectured and had various meetings. 

Letters and reports continue to reach us from Paris of the good 
results of Mrs. Besant’s recent visit. It is now definitely arranged 
that Dr. Pascal shall be the first General Secretary of the French 
Section, and he goes to Paris in September. All who know and 
love him will wish and look for his success. Two new Charters 
have been issued during the month, to the Lyons and to the 
Marseilles Branches. 

Our Amsterdam correspondent writes: ‘‘ Two lectures have been 
delivered by Mr. Fricke, on the ‘ Powers of the Soul,’ at the Hague, 
and on ‘ Proofs for the Existence of the Soul,’ at the Helder. On 
both occasions a fair number of people attended. The first two 
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monthly parts of De Geheime Leey have been published at last and also 
a specimen number of the same, containing the complete ‘ Introduc- 
tion.’ Most of the Lodges are in a state of suspended animation 
during the hot months. The Third Annual Convention of the Dutch 
Section will be held at Amsterdam on July 15th and 16th.” 


Tue Convention was called to order on Sunday morning, May aist, 

at the Headquarters of the Chicago Theosophical Society. Mr. 

Alex. Fullerton opened the Convention as General 

America Secretary. Mr. William J. Walters, of San 

Francisco, was elected permanent chairman. The 

following officers were elected for the ensuing year. For General 

Secretary and Treasurer, Alexander Fullerton, New York City; for 

Executive Committee, George E. Wright, Chicago; Mrs. Julia H. 

Scott, Denver; William J. Walters, San Francisco; F. E. Titus, 
Toronto ; Alexander Fullerton, New York City. 

The business of the Convention occupied three days, with three 
sessions each day.. The Section was well represented, the reports 
from various committees were encouraging, and gave evidence of the 
steady growth of the Section and widened sphere of the teachings. 


Miss Epcer arrived in Auckland on April 24th, and during the four 
weeks of her stay delivered a series of lectures in the Choral Hall on 
Sunday evenings to very fair audiences, number- 
New Zealand ing from about 150 to 400, the following being the 
subjects: ‘‘ Theosophy as a Living Power in the 
World,” “Jesus of Nazareth and the Christ,” ‘“ Practical Lessons 
from the Life and Teachings of Jesus,” and ‘‘ The Growth of the Christ 
Spirit.” There were also held very successful enquiry and drawing- 
room meetings, and Miss Edger also took an active part in the various 
classes and other branch activities while in Auckland. She left on May 
23rd, for the south, and is expected back in Auckland in July, on her way 
to Sydney. Other interesting lectures given during the month in this 
Section were: ‘“‘ The Eternal Man,” by Mr. A. W. Maurais, Dunedin ; 
“The Vedantic Conception of the Universe,” by Mr. J. B. Wither, 
Christchurch ; ‘‘ The Application of Theosophy to the Individual and 
to the State,” by Mrs. Draffin, Auckland. The last lecture was given 
during the week of the meeting of the Women’s Council of New 
Zealand, and was attended by quite a number of the leaders of the 
movement. The various branch activities continue as usual, classes 
and meetings are fairly well attended, and new members keep coming 
in, both to branches and as “ unattached ” in country districts. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
Mrs. Besant’s Apyar LEcTURES 


Evolution of Life and Form. Four Lectures delivered at the 
Twenty-third Anniversary Meeting of the Theosophical 
Society at Adyar, Madras. By Annie Besant. (London: 
The Theosophical Publishing Society, 26, Charing Cross, 
S.W.; 1899. Price 2s.) 


Tue subject chosen by our colleague for her annual Adyar Lectures 
is one of great interest and importance, and her treatment of it is ex- 
ceedingly illuminative for all students of evolution. Mrs. Besant 
has devoted two of her four lectures to the main topics of her subject 
and two to a very necessary and instructive introduction, so that the 
four sub-titles run: (1) ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Science”; (2) ‘‘ The 
Functions of the Gods ”; (3) ‘‘ The Evolution of Life’; (4) ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Form.” Indeed, to the mind of the present reviewer, 
the first two lectures are the best of the four; they are moreover some 
of the very best that Mrs. Besant has delivered and deserve the 
closest attention of all serious learners of the Hidden Way. 

Unfortunately for the lecturer, but fortunately for her readers, 
. the shorthand writer who took down her words broke down to some 
extent over the third and fourth lectures, and our orator had to rewrite 
much of them. For our part we do not regret this mishap, for we are 
of those who think that a reported speech is not literature, and that 
unless one is exceedingly familiar with the style of the speaker and 
can reproduce the emphasis and tone of voice in imagination, the re- 
production of the mere spoken words fails of their original force, and 
does the genius of the speaker little justice. 

Perhaps the most important of the four will be the one least 
generally liked, for ‘‘ The Functions of the Gods” is a subject which 
only those who have entirely shaken themselves free from the errors 
of ‘‘ Judaism” and “‘ Protestantism’ can be in a position to appre- 
ciate. How few have the courage to say, ‘‘I believe in the Gods,” 
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while millions confess, ‘‘I believe in one God”! And yet ‘ mono- 
theism ”’ in its present erroneous sense is as absurd as “ polytheism.” 
Again, millions of Christians worship the saints, but refuse their 
homage to the Gods; nay, deny their existence or call them “‘ demons,” 
whereby they foolishly mean devils ! 

The study of the ‘Functions of the Gods” was in antiquity 
jealously guarded in the inner shrines‘of the temples; to-day it is 
printed for all to read of this most important topic of the Sacred 
Science ; but how many, we wonder, will understand ! 

G., Ras 


Four VoLuMES OF THINKING 


The Metaphysic of Experience. By Shadworth H. Hodgson. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. Price £1 16s. net.) 


[Preliminary Notice] 


Since the completion of Herbert Spencer’s gigantic System of Syn- 
thetic Philosophy, no English thinker has undertaken the useful 
though laborious task of endeavouring to lay before the, alas! all too 
small band of students of philosophy in England a worked-out 
System of Philosophy. And if for nothing else, we should at least 
be grateful to Mr. Shadworth Hodgson for what he has done in the 
present volumes to remove the reproach of philosophic barrenness 
which has been levelled with but too much reason against our English 
thinkers. 

It is not intended at present to enter upon any detailed consider- 
ation of the work or any criticism either of its foundations or its con- 
clusions. Such an undertaking will require more time and occupy 
more space than can be spared in this number of the Review, but I 
intend later on to endeavour to deal somewhat fully with the werk 
considered as a contribution to philosophy, and with the significant 
and welcome conclusions to which the author finds himself led. But 
in the first place the study of these four large volumes will take time, 
and with so much material to deal with some weeks at least must 
elapse before readers of the Review can expect to find such an 
article among its contents. In the meanwhile it seems desirable to 
clear the way by giving a brief sketch of the general lines on which 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson has laid out his work. ‘ 

The work as a whole is divided into Four Books, in each of which 
one great division of the subject is dealt with at length. Thus Book 
I., which fills the 459 pp. of the first volume, is devoted to the 
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‘General Analysis of Experience” ; Book II., contained similarly in 
the second volume, is entitled ‘Positive Science,’ and concludes 
with a chapter summing up the results obtained for Philosophy 
under the attractive headings of : ‘ The Known and the Unknown” ; 
“Design in Nature”; ‘Apparent Design”; ‘Reunion of Nature 
and Genesis”; and ‘‘ The Conscious Being.” Book III. is the largest 
of the three, and occupies the whole of Volume iii. (450 pp.) as well 
as more than half (250 pp.) of Volume iv., and embraces under the 
general title, “‘Analysis of Conscious Action,” the author’s treat- 
ment of such subjects as Logic, and Poetic (sic), as well as his 
discussion of the Laws of Action and the Foundations of Ethic. 
Finally, in the fourth Book, entitled ‘‘ The Real Universe,” we have 
an outline of the constructive side of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s 
philosophy and a somewhat brief statement of his final conclusions. 
The four volumes are elegantly bound in white cloth, excellently 
printed in good, large, legible type, and are turned out in a manner 
fully worthy of the well-deserved reputation of the publishers. 
Enough has now been said to call the attention of our readers to 
this important work, and we must postpone its further and more de- 


tailed consideration, as already remarked, to a future occasion. 
B. K. 


Pror. Max MULLER AND INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, by the Right Hon. F. Max 
Miller, K.M. (Longmans, Green and Co., pp. 618, large 
8vo. Price 18s.) 

[Preliminary Notice.| 


° 


A work like this, which deals with the main outlines of the general 
philosophical thought-development of India, demands at our hands 
far more detailed and extended consideration than it is possible to give 
to it within the limits of an ordinary review. I propose, therefore, to 
confine this preliminary notice to a few very general remarks upon 
the scope, contents and character of the work, so as to clear the field 
for the more adequate examination of the main positions taken up 
by the author and the discussion of his fundamental assumptions, 
which it is my purpose to undertake in the next issue of the Review. 

The task which Professor Max Miller, that Nestor among living 
Orientalists, has here set himself, belongs quite as much to the 
domain of the philosopher proper as it does to the realm of Sanskrit 
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studies ; and those who are familiar with his older work must needs 
recognise that he is far better equipped on the philosophical side for 
this undertaking than most Orientalists, especially in England. 
Indeed, with the exception of Prof. Deussen in Germany, there is 
hardly any other worker in that field who adds to his linguistic ac- 
quirements a systematic training in philosophy. And since Prof. 
Max Miiller tells us that he has aimed in the present work, not so 
much to re-state the mere tenets of each of the six great systems 
which form the main divisions of Indian philosophical thinking, as 
to give ‘‘a more comprehensive account of the philosophical activity 
of the Indian nation from the earliest times,” it is apparent how very 
necessary such a philosophical equipment must be for his purpose. 
And at the same time we may expect to find a work conceived in 
such a spirit full of a far more living interest than that evoked by 
the general dry-as-dust expositions of these world-old philosophies. 

The first three chapters are devoted to a general Introduction 
to the Vedas and the Vaidic Gods, and to the general character of the 
common elements belonging to all six of the great schools. Chapters 
iv. and v. deal with the two Vedantas—the Uttara-Mimamsa or 
Vedanta proper, and the Pfirva-Mimarmsa or Exegesis of the Vedas. 
Chapter vi. takes up the Sankhya system, leading on to the Yoga 
Philosophy of Patanjali, which is always co-related with it; finally 
in Chapters vili. and ix. the Nyaya and Vaisheshika systems are 
dealt with, and the work is completed by a fairly good Index. 

In point of typography, get-up and general execution, the book 
leaves nothing to be desired; for the type is very clear, legible and 
not too small, the margins are respectable, and though the volume 
is perhaps just a little too thick and heavy for perfect comfort in read- 
ing, one cannot complain that it is excessively bulky for a work of 
this description. The price too is not excessive, and the volume is 
certainly one which should find a place on the shelves and receive 
careful study at the hands of every lover of India, of every student of 
Indian thought. 

But I cannot resist quoting in conclusion one sentence from Prof. 
Max Miiller’s Preface, because it seems to me to admit implicitly, 
and even toa greater extent than he himself is perhaps aware, one 
of the most fundamental points for which theosophical students of 
Indian thought have so often argued. He writes: ‘‘ The longer I have 
studied the various systems, the more I have become impressed with 
the truth of the view taken by Vijfiana-Bhikshu. and others, that 
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there is behind the variety of the six systems a common fund of what 
may be called national or popular philosophy, a large Manasa lake 
of philosophical thought and language, far away in the distant 
North, and in the distant Past, from which each thinker was allowed 
to draw for his own purposes.” 

Bukit 


Tue CHILDHOOD oF HyPNoTISM 


Braid on Hypnotism. Edited, with an introduction, by Arthur 
Edward Waite. (London: George Redway ; 1899.) 


Tue introductory biographical sketch by the editor is an excellent 
piece of work, and sums up the position and influence of Mr. Braid, 
as a pioneer in the study of hypnotic states, in a very fair and unpre- 
judiced manner. The life of Mr. Braid was an uneventful one, and 
the chief facts are easily disposed of, the only events of interest being 
connected with his investigations. 

There are probably few men who have influenced modern thought 
and research whose writings are less read than those of the founder 
of later hypnotic study, and the reason for this is not far to seek. 
The style of writing is singularly unattractive and, what is more im- 
portant, most of his writing consisted of papers contributed to 
medical journals, and consequently was of a scrappy and technical 
nature. It is rather surprising to find that a man of general scientific 
orthodoxy should have entered into such warm disputes as did Mr. 
Braid—sometimes with people who were not of a standing which 
rendered dispute altogether dignified. Mr. Braid also, in the propa- 
gation of his ideas, even gave public demonstrations to large audi- 
ences—a course now generally left to the travelling quack. In spite 
of this, however, his influence upon scientific thought has been con- 
siderable, and however much or little he may have really discovered, 
there can be no doubt that he was the chief means of inducing men 
of recognised scientific standing to study hypnotic phenomena in a 
careful manner. The marvellous side of the subject was so prominent 
in the minds of most of the earlier workers that the foundation of the 
phenomena in the nervous system of the subject was to a large extent 
overlooked. The attractive ideas of ‘“‘ magnetic” influence and the 
will of the operator were called in to account for almost everything. 

It is not easy to determine exactly what Mr. Braid did or did not 
discover. He insisted most strongly that the temporary paralysis of 
certain nerves, especially those connected with the eye, due to tiring 
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or strain, induced the hypnotic condition. He showed that the mes 
merisers of his time were really, without being aware of the fact, em- 
ploying this method, and he devised many experiments in illustration 
of his view. His own methods appear to have had remarkable suc- 
cess, even in cases where the ordinary mesmerisers had completely 
failed, and this, of course, increased, if possible, his confidence in his 
own explanations. 

Some of the most interesting experiments dealt with the marvel- 
lous intensifying of the senses in hypnotic states, the sense of smell 
being apparently especially subject to such changes. Numerous 
articles were returned to their proper owners by blindfolded subjects, 
and other subjects would trace the course taken by one of the ob- 
servers in passing to various rooms in the house. When the exercise 
of the sense of smell was prevented nothing could be done. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Braid was a devotee of ‘‘ phreno-mesmerism,”’ which at 
that time had some vogue amongst the less strictly scientific investi- 
gators but now is rarely practised. His experiments in this direction 
do not appear to have been conducted with the care displayed in most 
of his work, as it is evident that the possibility of suggestion was not 
sufficiently realised. 

While the present volume is of interest, more especially from a 
historical standpoint, as a record of experiment it is also of considerable 
value to the student of hypnotism, theoretical or practical. 

A. M. G. 


MaGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


CoLoneEL OL corr is still among peaceful scenes in his ‘* Old Diary 
Leaves” of the June Theosophist, with the exception of a small 
disturbance caused by the somewhat imperious order of his colleague 
to dissolve the American Board of Control which at that time existed. 
Lectures and building operations at Adyar occupied the Colonel to a 
large extent at this period of his story. Dr. Marques concludes his 
paper on ‘The Auras of Metals.’’ A considerable portion of the 
Theosophist is devoted to an account of the unveiling of Madame 
Blavatsky’s statue on ‘‘ White Lotus Day,” and to various letters and 
addresses from members who had known and learned from her. 

In The Prashnottava for May and June the useful notes of Mrs. 
Besant’s conversations at Benares are continued. The development 
of life through the lower kingdoms and the beginning of human life 
form the chief subjects dealt with in the present instalments. The 
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“Catechism of Hinduism” treats of the duties of a wife and a 
Kshattriya, of caste and other matters. 

The Journal of the Maha Bodhi Society for June and July contains a 
long sketch, mainly historical, of the religious and social condition of 
India, entitled “A Pilgrimage to Ancient Indian Buddhist Sites.” 
It is written, of course, from a purely Buddhistic point of view, and 
is not entirely unprejudiced, but it contains a good deal of instructive 
information and statistics. 

The lengthy article on conscience in The Theosophic Gleaner is 
brought to an end in the June issue, which also includes an interesting 
letter from a Parsi member on some exploring expeditions in Central 
Asia which he proposes to undertake. Healso, writing from Teheran, 
discusses the condition of Theosophy in Persia. 

We have also received from India The Sanmdrga Bodhini, The 
Sativa Saddhami and The Light of Truth, and from Ceylon The Buddhist 
and Rays of Light. 

Almost all the answers in the Vahan ‘“‘ Enquirer”’ for July are of 
substantial length, and the questions are in consequence not so 
numerous as usual. C. W. L. opens with a statement of the periods 
elapsing between death and rebirth, in reply to a question which 
rests upon a curious idea of a Hindu ascetic. ‘The latter regards re- 
incarnation as almost immediate, and interprets the measure of years 
given in Theosophical writings as a measure of ‘‘ yogin breaths”’—a 
truly occult symbolism! G. R.S. M. writes on the Gnostic teaching 
of the human and divine natures in man, and the justifiability of 
hypnotic suggestion as a means of cure. The latter is an especially 
useful answer to a queStion which has disturbed many people. A.A. 
W. and B. K. reply to a pair of questions dealing with the apparently 
wasteful destruction of life which is found in nature, and S. M.S. 
answers a question of a psychic description. 

Mercury for May gives a portrait of Madame Blavatsky as a 
frontispiece. Its opening paper is on ‘ Planetary Influences and 
their effects upon Human Beings,” the subject being treated from a 
theoretical point of view. Mr. Fullerton writes on ‘“‘ The Law of 
Karma” in a clear and intelligible manner, and a number of short 
articles complete the issue. 

A large number of valuable translations is contained in the June 
Revue Théosophique, most of them continued from previous issues. Dr, 
Pascal’s ‘‘ God, Universe, and Man,” also runs on, and is followed by 
an ethical contribution, entitled ‘“‘ Know Thyself.” M. Largeris has 
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a poem on Madame Blavatsky, read on her memorial ‘‘ White Lotus 
Day.” 

Theosophy in Australasia has accustomed us to some very extra- 
ordinary discoveries, as notified in ‘“‘ The Outlook,” but one of those 
in the present number is more amazing than ever. The recent dis- 
covery of a ruined city in Arkansas about forty miles across and 
estimated by its discoverer to have contained eleven million 
inhabitants is indeed startling—if true! The San Francisco Call is 
responsible for this story, which does not yet appear to have penetrated 
this country. The paper on “Darwinism” is concluded, the writer 
contrasting his conception of occult teachings with scientific ones. 
W. G. John writes on the work and aims of the Theosophical Society. 

Sophia for June is entirely composed of translations, all of which 
are of interest to the student. The new ones include Mrs. Besant’s 
The Futuve which Awaits Us, and Mr. Chatterji’s ‘“‘ Religion from a 
Scientific Point of View.”’ 

Theosophia, our Dutch magazine, keeps up its greatly improved 
standard, and forms an attractive as well as useful publication. 
Among the translations are an old article of Madame Blavatsky’s, 
‘‘ What are the Theosophists,” and ‘“ Tibetan Notes” from Abbé 
Huc’s work, Le Christianisme en Chine, en Tartavie et aw Thibet. ‘* The 
Freethinkers of Islam” is a paper on the Sifis, by C. Steevensz. 

Teosofia for June contains two original contributions, ‘* Conscious- 
ness, Objective and Subjective,” by G. Aureli, and *‘The Aura and 
its various Types,’’ by Decio Calvari. A number of answers are 
translated from the Vahan ‘“‘ Enquirer.” 

A Japanese writer contributes a paper on ‘The Law of 
Causality”’ to Philadelphia. The paper treats the subject from a 
Buddhistic point of view, and is written in an interesting manner. 
Julio Lermina writes on “ Liberty of Thought,” and a number of 
translations make up the remainder of the magazine. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of La Lumiere, a 
Spiritualistic monthly of Paris; The Litevary Guide; Light; The 
Agnostic Journal ; Humanity ; Modern Astrology ; The Psychic Digest and 
Occult Review of Reviews, a new American Journal devoted somewhat 
indiscriminately to all kinds of occult matters; Mind ; The Metaphysical 
Magazine ; The Christian Ideal, an American reprint of a paper by H. 
E. Nichol in Toe Tukosopuicat Review ; The Avena; The Herald of 
the Golden Age; La Paix Universelle. 

Professor Fiske’s important little work, Thvough Nature to God 
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(Macmillan & Co.), Mr. H. Arthur Wilson’s An Introduction to Theo- 
sophy (Mercury Publishing Office, San Francisco) and The Alleged 
Haunting of B House, edited by Miss Goodrich-Freer and the 
Marquess of Bute (George Redway), reach us too late for notice this 
month. A. 


In The Saturday Review there appeared some little time ago an 
interesting review of a lately published work (Seelenmacht: A briss 
einer zeitgemdssen Weltanschauung. Leipzig; 1899), of M. Wincentz 
Lutoslawski, the Polish scholar, whose Origin and Growth of Plato’s 
Logic, with an Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chronology of his 
Writings appeared two years ago and established his reputation as 
an authority on Plato. M. Lutoslawski preaches Theosophy— 
though he occasionally falls into error—whether he calls it by 
that name or any other, as may be seen from the following 
summary of his work by the writer in The Saturday Review : 


Seeking, in a manner, to mediate between Belief and Science, and in- 
sisting that it is the province of the latter to know what is, not to assert 
that something cannot be, he maintains that a witness who would appeal to 
a supernatural, personal manifestation transcending ordinary experience, 
cannot be silenced in the name of science. We have to judge of his credi- 
bility by the experience we may possess of his earlier testimonies. There 
is, according to our author, no logical contradiction between believing and 
knowing. Even in the crucial example of the movement of our earth the 
Church ultimately gave way, seeing the matter lay outside its sphere, and 
the new knowledge did ngt hinder the existing religious faith. Nor is the 
scientist to be approved who attempts logically to refute religion and to 
_ expel religious interests from the mind of his pupil. Such being the position 
of the author, there is nothing to wonder at in his accepting telepathy (and 
kindred matters), nor in his reverting to the Polish ‘‘seer’’ Towianski and 
the mysticism of the poet Mickiewicz. 

The soul, for our author, is the ego, to be distinguished from the body, 
her medium. Cerebral facts are not the cause of the movements of one’s 
hands. The “ thinking brain’ is a myth as much as the “ feeling heart ” in 
the region of sentiment, and the inquiries made by the physiologists in the 
direction of the brain are shown to be inconclusive. The ego is the whole 
of the person, and every movement is preceded by a thought, the soul’s will. 
The direction of movements only belongs to the brain and nerves, not the 
direction of aims. The ego is something different from all cells and atoms, 
and neither the hypothesis of the latter nor of the ether explains the action 
of the soul at a distance, And we constantly distinguish the permanence of 
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our identity, of our soul, on which are based our thoughts, feelings and 
wishes, from the changing phases which we experience. The word ‘soul,” 
then, designates any being which feels, thinks or acts by means of moving a 
body in space. But the soul is not in space: space isin the soul. Itis 
true that there are movements of the body which seem independent of our 
will. None the less this existence of the soul is more certain to me than 
that of anything outside me. The soul, in reality the only substance, can 
exist without certain portions of the body, nay, without the whole body 
itself. And it has no ancestors. This leads to the ideas of permanence, ot 
pre-existence (in Plato’s and Wordsworth’s sense), of reincarnation, with 
our consent, of immortality—not the Pantheists’ absorption into a more 
general being, but continuity of the personal soul. These things appear to 
our author not as fantastic mysticism, but as gnosis resulting from his defini- 
tion. Nor does he reject the notion of an astral body, as outlined by Aris- 
totle, taken up again by Paracelsus, and in our century by Fichte the 
younger. These are his supports, not the modern so-called Spiritualists 
and Theosophists from whom he turns sharply away, whilst he praises the 
Roman Catholic Church for having always upheld the reality of the spirits 
of the dead who appear to the living. 

The property of the soul which is most evident to us, is its power. Cer- 
tain souls are more powerful than others, and it is they who, in their 
freedom, upset the statistics that would show events of death, etc., as taking 
place from climatic,and similar causes with a fatal regularity. Illness is a 
rebellion of the body against the soul. The question here arises, and is not 
answered by the author, who or what directs the body in this rebellion? A 
sudden strong impression can induce the soul to throw off a long-standing 
apathy or inertia of the body. Such events, however, can equally destroy 
health and life. And even suicide—which, in this book, is nowhere expressly 
condemned—is a proof of the predominance of the soul over the body. 
Miracles are not to be explained physically. Tfey result from the action 
of the soul on another soul, or on any given body, and, of course, no distance 
is a hindrance to the activity of the soul. Events in the soul ean create new 
physical forces and alter the whole organism more thoroughly than all 
physical remedies. This brings us near to the Peculiar People and Ameri- 
can faith-healing. The existence of sub-souls may be admitted according 
to our author; they correspond to nerve-centres. A principal soul stands 
at the head of a hierarchy of sub-souls. At the side of one’s own soul, one 
cannot but acknowledge the existence of the souls of fellow-men; then, in 
a descending scale, the souls of animals, of plants, nay, in a certain measure 
of stones. But there is also an ascending scale which leads us to Gods, or 
beings superior to man, and finally to God who animates and inspires our 
souls. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER_ 


ALL who know the currents of English thought respecting India 
have been glad to see one of her sons standing in the coveted 
position of Senior Wrangler, showing that an 

A Noble Example Indian can come to England and outstrip its 
natives on their own ground. As the world 

counts success, Mr. Raghunath Purushottam Paranjpe is a most 
successful man. But far dearer to the Indian heart will be the 
example set by this successful man in the very midst of his 
‘triumph. He was educated in India at the Fergusson College, 
Poona, and he now with noble gratitude and _ self-abnegation 
pledges himself to teach mathematics there for twenty years at 
a salary of not more than seventy rupeesa month. In this shines 
brightly out the old Indian ideal that the duty of the learned 
man is to teach, not to turn his learning into a means of gaining 
wealth; and Mr. Paranjpe has done more to raise India in the eyes 
of the world by his surrender of the prizes within his reach than by 
his brilliant University success. Every year brings forth a Senior 
Wrangler, but 1899 is the first year which has brought forth a 
Senior Wrangler who turns aside from the tempting openings to 


worldly wealth, and for love’s sake teaches his young countrymen 
I 
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on a pittance of fifty-six pounds a year. May India have many 


such sons! 


* 
* bd 


Now and then, but with increasing rarity, an article appears in 
the London press that shows the old crass ignorance of all 
beyond the dense physical universe. The 
Rip van Winkle World has just distinguished itself by inserting 
an article that in the present condition of 
knowledge startles one as an anachronism, so far is it below even 
the humble level of every-day knowledge. It imagines that 
Spiritualism has faded away, and this in the face of the incon- 
trovertible evidence offered by the whilom sceptical Dr. Hodgson 
from his experiences with Mrs. Piper—to say nothing of the 
steadily increasing number of careful and sane witnesses to the 
reality of its phenomena. It speaks of ‘‘old time alchemists,”’ 
as though alchemy were an exploded superstition, despite the 
chemical discoveries that have shown its theoretical possibility, 
and open the way to its practical realisation. Needless to say 
that it has a fling at Theosophy as a “‘discredited cultus,” at the 
very time when it is permeating English literature, moulding the 
preaching of the Churches, and winning respectful attention in 
the world of critical theology. These amenities lead up to a 
violent attack an ‘‘Christian Science,” of which the following 
may serve as a sample: 
For the pseudo-religious quackery which impudently babete: itself 
‘ Christian Science” is not a new thing, and possesses not the vestige of a 
claim to originality, being nothing more than a clumsily palpable jumble of 
telepathy, hypnotism, and the doctrine of the little sect of anti-medical 
fanatics who elect to be known as the Peculiar People. Behind its jargon 
of offensive cant and the inevitable claim of a special revelation accorded 
to its high-priestess, nothing is to be found but an adaptation of the familiar 
theories of thought-transference, ‘influence,’ and cure by suggestion to the 
purposes of a competition with the medical faculty which has obvious and 


promising commercial possibilities. 

Theosophists know that the Christian Scientists, the Mental 
Scientists, the Mental Healers, and others of that ilk, are persons 
who are utilising some of the forces in nature of which many 
people are ignorant. Many of us do not agree with their methods, 
_and deprecate the employment of the higher energies for the 
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curing of physical diseases, but attacks on them such as the 
above show malice and ignorance, not insight and knowledge. 
* - * 
A CHILDREN’S Society is being started in the United States by 
Mr. W. J. Walters, an earnest and energetic Theosophist, towhom 
was due the early success of the now widely- 
Links of Love imitated Lotus Circles. The name of this 
Society is “‘ The Golden Chain,” a pretty con- 
ceit, and in this Chain every child-member is a Link. Each 
child on admission will sign the following : 
THE GOLDEN CHAIN 
I am a Link in a Golden Chain of Love that stretches round the world, 
and must keep my Link bright and strong. 
So I will try to be kind and gentle to every living thing I meet, and to 
protect and help all who are weaker than myself. 
And I will try to think pure and beautiful thoughts, to speak pure and 
beautiful words, and to do pure and beautiful actions. 

May every Link in the Golden Chain become bright and strong. 

The child will receive a card bearing these words, and will 
read it aloud every morning. He will thus be insensibly led 
towards the Good and the Beautiful, and his character will be 
sweetened and strengthened. He will learn to look on all that 
is harsh and impure in life as unworthy of a member of the 
Order to which he belongs, and will have the support of associa- 
tion with others in his efforts—the greatest of helps to a child. 
It is proposed that this Children’s Order shall spread all over the 
world; Mr. Walters will himself be its head, and an officer 
will be appointed in every country to act as a national centre. 
In England Miss Willson—who organised and still teaches the 
Lotus Circle at Headquarters—has kindly consented to act in 
this capacity. May the Golden Chain be a success, and bind 
together the children of every land, of every people. 


* 
* * 


WE have just sent over to the Hindu College, Benares, a contri- 
bution towards its Building Fund of Rs. 2,227 (£155 2s. 9d.). The 
sum is not a large one, but we trust many 

Brotherhood _ other contributions will come to aid in its good 
work. A Calcutta firm, Messrs. Jardine, Skin- 
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ner and Co., have given Rs.600 worth of teakwood to the 


College for doors—a very timely and friendly gift. 


* 
* * 


A FEW students of the Secret Doctrine seem to be a little disturbed 
by what, in the jargon of the press, is called “the Keely ex- 
eae posure,” and by the positively expressed 
Expression opinion of one of our contributors that the 
late Mr. Keely was a mere charlatan. It may 
be useful, therefore, to say a few words on the subject here. In 
the first place, contributors to this REvi—Ew do not speak on 
behalf of the Theosophical Society, or on behalf of the REVIEW, 
or with any authority; they merely express their own opinion, 
and what they say must be judged onits merits. Every number 
of this REviEw bears on the second page of its cover the state- 
ment that the Society ‘‘is not responsible for any theories or 
statements put forward in this REvIEw, by whomsoever ex- 
pressed,”’ and further that the Editors are not responsible for, 
1.¢., do not necessarily agree with, any opinions expressed in 
signed articles. In the case in point, Mr. Glass’s opinion is his 
own, and binds neither the Editors nor any member of theT.S., 
and no member should feel aggrieved because a view is put 
forward with which he does not happen to agree. We cannot 
re-establish in the THEOSOPHICAL REvIEW the dogmatic sec- 
tarianism of the organ of some religious party. The Editors 
welcome all clear and thoughtful expressions of opinion care- 
fully and tersely expressed, and have not the smallest wish to 
either impose their own ideas on contributors, or to refuse to 
others the liberty of expressing views with which they them- 
selves disagree. 
* 5 * 
REMAINS the question whether our revered Teacher, H. P. 
Blavatsky, blundered with respect to the late Mr. Keely’s alleged 
discovery, and regarded a mere fraud as a fact. 
Was a mis“ She stated that he had discovered a certain 
‘“‘Etheric Force,” the “‘ terrible sidereal force 
known to the Atlanteans;” that he “ was, and still is, at the thres- 
hold of some of the greatest secrets of the universe;” that he had 
_rightly grasped the idea of “a laya centre,” called by him “a 
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neutral centre ;”’ that the force could “‘ work through wires,” and 
that “if he succeeds” in making it do this, he would be “the 
greatest discoverer of the age in the present generation.” But, 
H. P. B. declared, he would not succeed. ‘‘ The etheric force 
: is no hallucination. Notwithstanding his failure to 
utilise it—a failure prognosticated and maintained by some 
Occultists from the first—the phenomena exhibited by the dis- 
coverer during the last few years have been wonderful.”” Men 
like Keely, if left to their own resources ‘‘ very soon fall victims 
to martyrdom or become the prey of unscrupulous speculators ” 
—as was poor Keely. He was ‘“‘a natural-born magician,” but 
“was and would remain unconscious of the full range of his 
powers, and would work out merely those which he had found 
out and ascertained in his own nature;”’ “‘his failure to push his 
discoveries to their logical end seems certain to Occultists.”’ His 
motive power was in his own nature, and he would not succeed 
in making a machine that others could work ; on this she quotes 
a statement froma friend of Keely as to one of his machines 
working when he was in connection with it and not otherwise, 
and adds: “‘ This fact, if true, settles the question ;”” the words 
“if true” show that she did not personally endorse the marvel- 
- lous stories told, but, knowing the fact that the force existed, 
and that Keely haf discovered its existence, there was to her 
nothing inherently incredible in the statements made. He had 
done some wonderful things, and might do more. (See Secret 
Doctrine i. 606-617; see also p. 275. Ed. 1893.) That was 
H. P. B.’s position, and it was a thoroughly sound one. 
Occultists know—whatever newspaper men may say—that the 
*etheric force” exists, that it can be manipulated, and that 
Keely had manipulated it to a small extent. That he became 
the prey of speculators seems to be equally certain, and his folly in 
forming a company and in trying to make a commercial success of 
his discovery is beyond dispute. It seems probable—though not 
yet proven—that, pressed by his shareholders,unable to satisfy them, 
and accused of making fraudulent promises he was unable to fulfil, 
he yielded to the cruel pressure, and supplemented his real dis- 
covery with fraudulent mechanism to produce effects he could not 
produce at will. He may have desperately tried to gain time 
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for completing his discovery by staving off his shareholders by 
means of fraudulent experiments, sure at heart that he had found 
a fact in nature, but baffled in his attempts to utilise it, and con- 
tinually hoping to succeed in these attempts, if only he could 
gain time. No more unhappy fate can befall a man than to be 
an untrained magician in the hands of shareholders eager for 
dividends. That Keely broke under the pressure should be a 


matter for pity rather than denunciation. 


* 
* * 


As this question touching H. P. B.’s testimony to the reality of 
Keely’s discovery of an etheric force of tremendous power has 
been raised, it may be well to close these reflec- 
Is the Secret : peer 5 
Doctrine Infallible ? tions on it with a word as to the Secret Doctrine 
itself. The attempt made by some ill- 
instructed Theosophists to set up this truly wonderful and 
splendid book as an inspired revelation dictated by the revered 
Masters, accurate in every detail, and free from any error, is ill- 
judged and mischievous. It contains an extraordinary number 
of occult truths, learned by H. P. B. from her great Teachers, 
and we can never be too grateful to her for the selfless and 
laborious efforts she made to present these truths accurately to 
the world. The more one learns, the more one wonders at the 
vast range of her knowledge, the clearness of her insight, and 
the strength of her grasp of profound and obscure truths. But 
she often, in her humility, buttresses her own true statements 
with a mass of rubbish from inferior writers, picked up haphazard ; 
on minor points she often speaks hastily and carelessly; 
and further she confuses her teachings with excessive digressions. 
But as to these, even, we may remember her own saying: “ It 
is only hoped that the desire to do so [to justify the An- 
cient Wisdom], which has led the writer to be constantly 
bringing ancient and modern evidence as a corroboration of 
the archaic and quite unhistoric Past, will not bring on her 
the accusation of having sorely jumbled up, without order 
or method, the various and widely-separated periods of history 
and tradition.” (ii, 841.) 
And here is her own judgment on her great work: “‘ No 
true Theosophist, from the most ignorant up to the most learned, 
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ought to claim infallibility for anything he may say or write upon 
occult matters. The chief point is to admit that, in many a way, 
in the classification of either cosmic or human principles, in 
addition to mistakes in the order of evolution, and especially on 
metaphysical questions, those of us who pretend to teach others 
more ignorant than ourselves—are all liable to err. Thus mis- 
takes have been made in Isis Unveiled, in Esoteric Buddhism, in 
Man, in Magic Black and White, etc., and more than one mistake 
is likely to be found inthe present work. This cannot be helped. 
For a large or even a small work on such abstruse subjects to be 
entirely exempt from error and blunder, it would have to be written 
from its first to its last page by a great Adept, if not by an 
Avatara. Then only should we say, ‘This is verily a work 
without sin or blemish init.’ But so long as the artist is imper- 
fect, how can his work be perfect?” (ii, 676, 677.) Such is 
H. P. B.’s own opinion of her book. Greatest, strongest and 


humblest is she of the teachers sent to our age. 


* 
* * 


THOSE minds who find in mathematical problems connected with 
a fourth dimension a line of research which fascinates even while 
it baffles them, can turn to some interesting 
speculations thereon in the Mathematical Essays 
and Recreations of Hermann Schubert, trans- 
lated by Thomas McCormack (Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago), and they will learn with some interest that models of 
the three-dimensional ‘‘ nets” of all the six structures which corres- 
- pond in four-dimensional space with the five regular bodies of our 
space have been designed by Victor Schlegel. These models are 
constructed by Brill, of Darmstadt, and, presumably, can be had 
for the ordering. The question which naturally suggests itself 
is whether those persons who are able to function consciously in 
four-dimensional space would recognise, in these models, pictures 
or representations of four-dimensional objects. For, of course, 
the formation of these models bears to the objects them- 
selves an exactly analogous relation to that which exists 
between the plane (or two-dimensional) representation of 
an ordinary three-dimensional object, and that object itself. 
Presumably such recognition, if it existed, would not be 


Pictures of Four- 
dimensional Figures 
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necessarily instantaneous, because just as in the latter case (the 
two-dimensional representation of a three-dimensional object), 
a certain amount of training of the eye is necessary before its full 
significance is grasped ; so in the present case there would seem 
to be equally good reasons for supposing that the models would 
not be immediately recognisable. 


* 
* * 


TuoseE of our readers who have long known and loved our 
junior Editor will hear with sympathy, and wilf answer with 
sincerest good wishes, the announcement that 
on the 12th of last month he was married to 
Miss Cooper, in whom, for the last ten years, he has 
found a devoted and helpful co-worker. Mr. and Mrs. Mead, 
with Mr. M. U. Moore and Captain and Mrs. Lauder, 
will form at 43, Tavistock Square, W.C., another centre 
for our theosophical work—our literary centre, we hope. The 
address of the Editorial Department of the Review will be as 
above, from about the middle of September. 

The European Section has not yet found rooms which are 
thoroughly satisfactory, and will not leave its present quarters 
until it can move into others completely desirable in every way. 
The private house at 19, Avenue Road, exclusive of the Sectional 
Offices, is being rented for the present by a few Theosophists, 
so as to relieve me from the heavy financial responsibilities 
hitherto connected with it. A striking proof of the readiness with 
which members answer to the needs of the expanding movement 
is being given by the voting now in progress in the Blavatsky 
Lodge. The Council advised the Lodge to raise its subscrip- 
scription, and sent to every member a voting paper containing 
three propositions: (1) To treble the present subscription ; (2) 
To double it; (3) To keep it as it is. At the date of writing 
148 answers have been received: 137 for (x); 10 for (2); 1 for 
(3). There are some 250 active members in the Lodge, so that 
there is already an effective majority in favour of trebling the 
subscription—a fairly practical proof of vitality. 


Personal 
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A STUDY OF MAETERLINCK 
Part I. INTRODUCTION 


IT is not my intention to make a critical survey of Maeterlinck’s 
works. The newspapers have given us many details as to the 
life of this young Belgian writer, who is arousing so much interest 
amongst us. It is of his teaching that I would speak, what we 
gather of spiritual meaning from this last and youngest of the 
mystical writers. 

Most of us are acquainted with Maeterlinck through the 
exquisite dream-poem of Pelleas and Melisande, lately produced at 
one of our theatres. In this, as in those strange little eventless 
plays, L’Intruse and Les Aveugles, one is struck with the startling 
suggestiveness, the poetical insight, the sense of the mystery and 
infinity of life. Of action in the ordinary sense there is little, 
_ though the play of soul upon soul, the psychological action, is 
intense, for Maeterlinck believes in the tragedy which works 
within, more than in that which is represented by special events 
without. ‘Are there not elements,” he says, ‘‘ of deeper gravity 
and stability in happiness, in a single moment of repose, than in 
. the whirlwind of passion? Is it not then, that we at last perceive 
that the hours rush forward? Are not deeper chords set vibrating 
by all these things than by the dagger-stroke of conventional 
drama? Isit not then that the strange and silent tragedy of being 
and the immensities does indeed raise its curtain on the stage?” 

If his plays, in his poetry, in all that he has written, Maeter- 
linck brings before us with a strange new meaning the working 
of the Inner Life. But it is in his essays that his teaching is 
best seen, in “‘Le Trésor des Humbles,” and ‘‘La Sagesse et 
la Destinée.” 

It is with the latter, with ‘‘ La Sagesse et la Destinée,”’ 


that I particularly wish to deal. For here he brings before us 
2 
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a new and beautiful philosophy, the philosophy of Happiness, 
and unfolds to us how, aided by this light upon our path, we may 
arrive at this blessed condition which is desired so ardently by 
all of us, but is realised by so few. 

But first of all I should like to trace some of the various 
sources whence Maeterlinck has derived his inspiration, and to 
briefly touch upon the teaching of the mystical philosophy which 
impregnates his works. 

From the most ancient periods it is derived. One finds it 
bound up with the religions of Brahm and of Buddha, and all 
Eastern thought. It runs like an underground current through 
Plato. Plotinus, his disciple, is one of its great expounders. 
A great many of the Catholic leaders and writers are imbued with 
it—Bernard de Clairvaux, Madame Guyon, Molinos. The Quietists 
(founded by Molinos) belonged toit. Many of the great German 
philosophers are full of it—Hegel, Schelling, Swedenborg, 
Boehme; Ruysbroeck and Novalis, whose works Maeterlinck has 
translated, are its expounders. Berkeley, amongst our philoso- 
phers, deeply understood it. Emerson, whose influence we see 
in Maeterlinck, has taught it. We find it through the history of 
the world like an underground stream—now apparent, now 
hidden, but never, even in the most sweeping epoch of secular- 
ism, completely lost. 

It is evident that the word mysticism came originally from the 
Mysteries, those secret ceremonies of initiation into the higher life 
in ancient Egypt and Greece. The term is based, we are told, 
on the Greek word muo, to close the mouth, to be silent. The 
myst@, those admitted to the mysteries, were not allowed to 
divulge what they were shown. The highest truths in all the 
great religions have been necessarily esoteric—revealed only to 
those who were ready for them. 

What we understand by mysticism, in the modern sense, is 
that which is related to the inner principles, the ultimate reality 
of things, quite the opposite of the popular idea which associates 
it with that which is unreal and contrary to reason. It strives 
after the knowledge of the soul of man, freed from dogma and 
systems, the soul of man as it has been and ever will be. It 
strives after a knowledge of the hidden source of our being— 
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the soul of the whole, and our relations to it and the invisible 
world. 

And what do we gather from the mystical teaching, a teaching 
which has so profoundly entered into the lives of a vast number 
of the deepest thinkers of mankind from the remotest ages, and 
which, taken broadly, we must perceive has made, in those who 
have realised it, for that which, as the Buddha tells us, is not 
change and hurry and discontent, but peace—the Great Peace ? 
What is the doctrine of the inner life? 

*“Look not upon the things which are seen,” says S. Paul, 
“‘ for the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” Herein isthe heart of the mystical idea, 
the things which are unseen—the unseen which alone is real, that 
real which lies beyond the shadow which we call reality, beyond 
that which our senses reveal to us, beyond our subjective and 
limited impressions, the reality which lies upon the other side. 

The illusive nature of the visible world is an essential article 
of belief with all mystical writers. ‘‘ Natural objects exist as a 
sort of divine visual language, addressed by the Creator to His 
children,” says Berkeley, in his essay on “Vision.” ‘‘ The 
temporal world is an image only of the Intelligible,” says 
Plotinus, ‘‘a vast transparency through which the Eternal shines. 
Everything around us is but a symbol of the unseen, of that 
which alone is real, the universal Consciousness, that uncon- 
ditioned Highest, the One in all—God.” 

Every religion has its seers, its mystics, those who see 
through the outward forms to the essential behind them. In a 
way allreligions are the same. Itis only the forms which differ. 
It has been said that the test of the breadth and spiritual com- 
prehensiveness of any human mind is the view which it takes 
of symbols. To the hard secular mind they are nothing; to 
thosé’ who cannot rise above the concrete they are empty and 
meaningless. But to the mystic they are otherwise. There is 
no whisper of the trees, no form which meets his vision, which 
does not uplift him towards the real and eternal. He can see 
through the symbol—through to the idea behind. It is con- 
secrated to him, not for itself, but for that which it shadows 
forth, the divine power, truth, beauty, love, it represents—the 
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suggestion which has made it beloved, and which remains for all 
time, “‘ a face of faces’’ dimly seen through the shifting shadows, 
but never altering the character of its perfection. 

To gain spiritual consciousness ever in a higher and wider 
sense is the aspiration of every mystic. The consciousness of 
his oneness with the Eternal, the consciousness of the divine 
Spirit within the soul, that breath of the Eternal which is in 
each one of us, to be conscious of which is to be, and which 
alone constitutes our individuality. This spiritual consciousness, 
the knowledge of that which alone is real in man, once attained, 
there is given unto him the inextinguishable light which will 
illuminate his path, now and in eternity. 

Some find their way to this spiritual consciousness by one 
way, some by another. Many paths lead to the mountain top. 
Through many forms, through divers symbolisms, it may be 
reached. The soul may be awakened, drawn upwards, raised 
above this materialworld and its fret and worry, the lust of the 
flesh and the pride of life, and may come home—to God. 

It may be that this spiritual pilgrimage, as Carlyle calls it, 
leads through strange, steep ways. It may be that through the 
‘divine depth of sorrow” we are guided thither. It may be 
otherwise. A flash of spiritual consciousness may come to us, if 
we are ready for it, in our ordinary daily lives. From some small 
insignificant thing it maycome. It may give eyes to see, ears to 
hear, the unheard, the unseen; may illuminate, reveal; and, upon 
the pathway of our lives, it may cause a new peace to shine. 


PAR lds 


In his writings Maeterlinck has apprehended with a profound 
comprehension all that is most essential in these mystical ideas, 
and has put them into concrete form for our daily use. Witha 
perfect simplicity, with the serene confidence of one who knows, 
who has ‘‘arrived,” yet without the air of a teacher, or of saying 
more than the simplest thing, he tells us of deep and hidden 
things, of that strange mystery—ourselves. 

And it is no new doctrine that he preaches. He only 
gathers up and presents these old ideas in new and beautiful 
forms. He only reminds us, recalls to us that which we had 


a a 
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forgotten, but which we know to be true; opens unto our dulled 
perceptions that ‘‘ river of our life,” which in the stress and hurry 
of things material is too often unregarded. 

He makes no efforts to convince us. Those who are ready 
to hear him may hear him, for others their time is not yet. He 
heeds not outward things. His thoughts are centred upon that 
life of life, the soul-life, which may be quite apart from the life 
of action. 

** We possess,” he says, ‘‘ a self more profound and more in- 
comprehensible than the self of our passions and our intellect. 
Below our conscience, that plant of the surface, deep down 
below, lies this great central fire of our life. We may do great 
deeds, commit crimes, without a flutter in the smallest little 
flame of that fire. On the other hand, a glance exchanged, a 
thought, a moment of silence, may raise an overwhelming up- 
heaval of those inmost depths of the soul. We must find out 
what raises the soul upwards, the soul which may be drawn 
heavenwards by a breath, which a tempest may not move. 
Every possibility is there—for there are we.” 

We must tend this Inner Light, this ray within us of the 
universal Light, this unity which makes us one with all other ; 


this ‘‘common heart,” as Emerson says, of which all sincere 


conversation is the worship, to which all right action is submis- 
sion; we must realise it, recognise it, this power of infinite 
enlargement of the soul to the infinity on every side—this light 


of light. 


He tells us, as another great Teacher has told us, that we 
can be born more than once, and each birth may bring us 
nearer toGod. Theskies indeed may not open for us, nor may our 
darkness be illumined byanytranscendentradiance. Butif our eyes 
are trained to see it, in all that comes to us there may be light ! 
And in spite of that which we inherit, of the dead which never 
die, but which live in us, in our thoughts, our gestures, in all 
that we do; in spite of heredity, destiny, of all these irreconcilable 
forces which apparently hold us; in spite of all this, there is the 
silent star within us, ourselves, the breath of the Infinite which 
reigns supreme, that can meet destiny and turn it into good. 

He tells us of the language of the soul, of those active silences 
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which reveal the soul to itself. The silence which explains, 
understands, translates; the quality of the silence by which the 
quality of our soul is determined; the silence which those who 
love most profoundly know best. He tells us of ‘‘la bonté in- 
visible,” that mysterious something which unites us with our 
fellow-souls, which a man whose life is filled with kindness and 
good works may never have; while another, whose life appears 
not good as yet, is recognised by our souls as possessing this 
inward grace. 

Here we are blindly groping, passing each other and re-pass- 
ing, neither seeing nor touching. We see nothing but the out- 
side in which each being is encased, we touch only the cold 
bronze and iron of his armour. But some small circumstance, 
heaven-born, for an instant may cause this armour to fall asunder, 
and we see perhaps some tears, or the smile of a child, behind 
the misleading, concealing helmet. 

Our souls are always waiting for the secret sign from each 
other ; that touch of the soul-love, a memory maybe from the 
mysterious past, our original oneness in the source of life; that 
strange unseen touch which penetrates all barriers, all deluding 
words, that touch of the soul by which we reach through to each 
other, and like children who for an instant going through the 
dark have held each other’s hands, so we are comforted, for we 
have understood la bonté invisible together. We must look for 
and love the divine in other souls. We must learn to see in 
order to love. For we may live for twenty years with a person 
and have never seen him once. But todo this we must find out 
the divine in ourselves; and as our inner life, the thoughts of our 
hearts become more generous, more pure, so will the thoughts of 
the hearts of those around us become uplifted also. Without 
any outward sign or knowing it himself, a person may awaken 
that in another soul which will never die. 

That which before everything is important is the sincerity, 
the quality, of our thoughts, our sentiments. It is better to love 
and serve loyally a great error, than to serve a great truth 
narrowly and feebly. The doubts of one man may rest on 
thoughts and sentiments larger and purer than those which 
animate the belief of another man. That which is important is 
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the depth of the reason for which one believes, or for which one 
does not believe ; one may love the God in whom one believes so 
narrowly and meanly, that the unbelief of a large and sincere 
and noble character may lead nearer to God than the belief of 
the believer. 

There is a great deal I should like to dwell upon in this beau- 
tiful essay—‘‘ Le Trésor des Humbles ’’—but my space is limited. 
Also there is in it much that is abstract and somewhat obscure, 
and a great deal which is, as it were, too intimate to discuss or 
to take out of its setting in detached portions. I will therefore 
turn to “‘La Sagesse et la Destinée,” to’ this beautiful and 
possible doctrine of Happiness which he unfolds to us therein. 


PAR TOUT: 


Do not let anyone be alarmed. It is no epicurean vista of 
self-indulgence that he opens out to us. The path of true happi- 
ness is not the broad and easy way. 

I forget who it was that said: ‘“‘Be good and you will be 
happy, but you will not have a good time””—therein differentia- 
ting the quality of happiness. Unfortunately the doctrine of 
Happiness is a good deal misunderstood. It is looked upon with 

grave suspicion by many persons. The very fact that they feel 
happy is enough to provoke a pricking of conscience with some 
persons, just as the fact of feeling miserable convinces them that 
they are closely following the path of virtue. I think it was 
Drummond who said that God’s forbearance with sinners is very 
_ wonderful, but His long-suffering with disagreeable saints is still 
more wonderful. The duty of being happy and of ordering their 
lives with this high object in view appears, unfortunately, to be 
quite ignored by many saints, excellent and admirable no doubt, 
but sadly disagreeable, whose lives are filled with good works, 
but who quite forget, as Herbert Spencer says, that: ‘‘ By a dis- 
play of overflowing happiness a man may add to the happiness 
of others more than by positive efforts to benefit them, or may 
decrease their happiness more by his presence than he increases 
it by his actions.’”’ We all know numerous persons who spoil 
all the good they do by their depressing personalities—persons 
of whom we are inclined to say with Mrs. Poyser: “‘ There are 
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many we know less worthy, but a deal pleasanter to live with.” 
These are the sort of people that Walt Whitman no doubt had 
in his mind, when he apostrophised the cheerful companionship 
of the animals : 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty, 

Not one is dissatisfied, 

Not one is respectable and unhappy over the whole earth. 

One reason why there are so many depressing saints in the 
world is no doubt because their whole duty seems to lie in 
making other people good, and therefore they have not sufficient 
time to improve themselves. The importance of what one 1s, 
even more than of what one does, has not struck them. The 
temptation to make others good, as Louis Stevenson says in his 
wonderful Christmas sermon, is a temptation to be peremptorily 
resisted. One person we have to make good—ourself; our duty 
to our neighbour is more nearly expressed by trying to make him 
happy—if we may. 

In ‘‘ La Sagesse et la Destinée,”’ Maeterlinck tells us much 
about this philosophy of happiness. He tells us that we can for 
the most part choose for ourselves happiness or misery. We 
make our own heaven or our own hell. We are the forgers of 
our own fetters, we are the lights of our own feet. Unnumbered 
are the opportunities for happiness, and destiny cannot affect 
these opportunities ; but we must know how to meet destiny, we 
must be wise. 

As a rule it is not happiness that is wanting, it is the science 
of happiness. It is possible to learn to be happy, and in learning 
this we make others happy a thousand times more than by any- 
thing we can do for them. A smile is more contagious than 
tears. If we live with happy people, happy with the inner happi- 
ness, we become happy ourselves. if 

So many people think that happiness is something apart from 
themselves, from what they possess. Those who have the true 
happiness must show that they possess no more than that which 
all possess in their hearts, if they only knew it. We imagine 
that a little more of something or other would make us happy. 
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But we all possess in our hearts the elements of happiness. The 
happiest people are those who understand the most profoundly 
that happiness is only separated from misery ‘‘par une idée 
haute, infatigable et courageuse.’’ We have, it is true, small 
influence upon outside events, but we have an all-powerful in- 
fluence upon how these events re-act*upon ourselves, upon our 
spiritual selves. For theinner life can illumine all circumstances 
that arrive. Events become beautiful or sad, sweet or bitter, 
death-or life-giving, according to the quality of the soul that 
meets them. ‘Thousands and thousands of events which appear 
charged with possibilities are arriving to ourselves and to those 
around us, but nothing arises from them. Christ met upon His 
way a troop of children, an adulterous woman, or a Samaritan, 
and by these ordinary and commonplace encounters humanity 
mounts towards God. 

Do not forget, he reiterates, that nothing comes to us save 
as it partakes of the same nature as ourselves. ‘‘ Whether 
you climb up the mountain or go down the hill to the valley, 
whether you journey to the end of the world or merely walk 
round your house, none but yourself shall you meet on the 
highway of fate.” Every event which presents itself comes in 
‘the form of our habitual thoughts, and we can only act heroically 
if we have been heroes, silent and inward, during the years of 
our past lives. Like bees, events swarm around us. They wait 
for the mother-idea to come to our souls. Lie, and lies rush 
towards us; love, and love is all around us. All good and all 
‘evil only await the inner signal to come to us. Even our tears 
are coloured by ourselves. They reflect the past of our souls. 
What they reflect is our punishment or our recompense, and 
the angels that come to wipe our tears take the form and the 
visage of all that we have said and thought and done before the 
hour of sorrow. There are different kinds of sorrow; the more 
we love the more we offer a surface to noble sorrow, but those 
who are wise desire to enlarge, not to diminish, that surface. 
Even the sorrow of losing those we love is happiness compared 
with the absence of sorrow of those who do not know how to 
love. If you love, he says, it is not altogether that love 
which transforms you; it is the consciousness of yourself 
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which you have found in the depths of that love that modifies 
your life. If you have been betrayed, it is not the betrayal 
that matters; it is the pardon which has been born in your 
soul, and it is the nature—more or less elevated, more or 
less large, more or less considered—of this pardon which leads 
you towards that peaceful and luminous side of life, where you 
see with clearer eyes than if your friend had remained faithful to 
you. And so it comes to pass that we each have the happiness 
we are capable of, that we can understand. The happiness of 
one man has no connection with that of another. There are 
countless undiscovered lands in happiness—undiscovered for the 
one but known to the other. 

When we put unhappiness into one side of the balance, we 
each put into the other our ideas of happiness. The savage puts 
in his animal pleasures, his food, his weapons, his feathers. 
The civilised man a little gold and a few hours of passion, what 
he calls pleasure. “But the ‘‘beyond-man” puts in a thousand 
things which we cannot see, all his soul maybe, and likewise the 
sorrow which he has purified and transformed into happiness. 
People may have a very high intelligence without understanding 
happiness. They do not apply their intelligence to that which 
brings happiness, that which modifies, purifies, makes loving and 
generous their souls. 

Then, too, there is the courage of happiness, just as there 
is the courage of unhappiness. And with the courage of happi- 
ness comes that power in the depth of our consciousness that 
makes us happy even in the bosom of sorrow. And we must 
remember that it is not in renouncing happiness we become 
wise ; it is when we become wise and understanding that we 
renounce, without knowing it, those happinesses which do not 
come to us. 

To be gay is not always to be happy; to be happy is not 
always to be gay. Sometimes happiness is as grave as a noble 
SOrrow. 

There are many reasons for being happy, but the one great 
reason why we must be happy is after all an altruistic one; it 
is that we may make others happy, and in doing this happiness 
acts back upon ourselves. 
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The gift is to the giver, and comes back most to him ; 
The love is to the lover, and comes back most to him. 


I really find it difficult to know where to stop in selecting 
the good things in this book, but I must give some of his remarks 
upon the popular ideals of self-sacrifice, for upon this Maeter- 
linck has some very trenchant things to say. ‘‘ The world is 
full of noble but weak persons,”’ he says, ‘‘ who imagine that 
the ultimate word of duty is found in self-sacrifice, persons who, 
not knowing what to do with themselves, seek to sacrifice their 
lives as a supreme virtue. No, the supreme virtue is to know 
what to do, and to learn how to spend one’s life. It is no doubt 
fine to know how to sacrifice oneself simply, when such sacrifice 
really means happiness to others; but it is not wise nor useful 
to consecrate one’s life to the search for self-sacrifice, and to 
regard this search as the most beautiful triumph of spirit over 
flesh. The beauty of a soul is not in its avidity for self-sacrifice, 
but in the consciousness of elevation and power in its life. There 
are many people who only feel they are fulfilling their life if they 
are sacrificing themselves, but it is often because they have not 
the courage to climb the more difficult path of moral elevation. 
It is often more easy to sacrifice oneself—that is to say, to 
abandon this strenuous moral life—for the good of the first person 
who comes our way, than to fulfil to the utmost the destiny that 
nature has intended for us. It is often easier to die morally and 
physically for others than to learn to live for them. It is good 
to give oneself, but to do so successfully one must have some- 
thing more than the desire to give oneself. Before giving it is 
well to acquire. Wait for the hour of sacrifice ; wait, in working 
for something else. It is sure to summon you, sooner or later.” 

“* Of course there is sacrifice and sacrifice; and we are not 
speaking now of fine, great self-sacrifice like that of Antigone, 
when destiny demands the abandonment of happiness and life 
for the happiness and life of others. We are speaking of weak 
and inadequate self-sacrifice, which to some people becomes 
really self-indulgence. We are told to love our neighbour as 
ourselves, but if we love ourselves in a narrow, timid, puerile 
manner, we shall love our neighbour in the same fashion. Learn 
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therefore to love yourself wisely, healthily and completely. It is 
not so easy as one thinks. The egoism of a soul with clear 
vision is strong, and is more beneficial than blind weak devotion. 
Before living for others we must live for ourselves. Before giving 
One must acquire. The duty of our souls is to be as complete as 
possible, and we must sacrifice to this end even our passion for 
self-sacrifice.” 

In conclusion, I think we may gather up Maeterlinck’s 
teaching, and say that the master-thought which runs through 
everything he has written is the importance of what a man 7s, in 
contradistinction from what he does. It is what we think about 
and what we love that matters most and that makes us what 
we really are, as opposed to what we appear to be. It is the 
secret life of our heart which makes or mars us. A man may 
be infinitely better than his actions, or worse than his actions, 
and so we can never judge by the exterior and the apparent. 
Where we see defeat there may be victory ; where we see victory 
there may be defeat. And, therefore, that which is of supreme 
importance—that which, though hidden and unseen, is uncon- 
sciously influencing those around us in wider and ever-widening 
circles—is the bent of our minds, the direction in which our 
face is set, and this matters more than where we are upon the 
road, or than the extent of our success. 

GEORGINA M. SYNGE. 


It were not hard to suffer by His Hand, 
If thou couldst see His Face ;—but in the dark ! 
That is the one last trial :—be it so. 
Christ was forsaken, so must thou be too; 
How couldst thou suffer but in seeming, else ? 
Thou wilt not see the Face nor feel the Hand, 
Only the cruel crushing of the Feet, 
When through the bitter night the Lord comes down 
To tread the wine-press.—Not by sight, but faith, 
Endure, endure—be faithful to the end! 
The Disciples. Mrs. HAMILTON KING. 
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(CONCLUDED FROM P. 419.) 


WE must now turn tothe doctrine to which I have already 
alluded as the central feature of Plotinus’s system of philosophy 
—the doctrine ofthe three Hypostases, or substantial principles ; 
since, without some acquaintance with this doctrine, no clear 
understanding of his teaching is possible. 

In order to arrive at the First Principle of all things we 
must recur to that which is absolutely simple. Otherwise we 
have two alternatives: the first, to assume that there is no 
single First Principle, but that there are two or more, producing 
independently of one another; the second, to suppose that the 
First Principle is itself composite. It will be at once apparent 
that neither of these suppositions brings us to that which is really 
First. The hypothesis of two or more independent First Prin- 
ciples would base the universal manifestation on disunion instead 
of unity. But this is impossible; for it is evident that not only 
the universe as a whole, but every particle which it contains, 
exists merely by virtue of the unity of which it participates. 
Without unity each thing would no longer be any one thing: 
that is to say, it would be nothing. If, on the other hand, we 
suppose these principles mutually dependent, or producing in 
conjunction with one another, it will be necessary to postulate 
another principle at the back of them, which shall cause their 
conjunction ; and this will be the First Principle. Similarly, if 
we conceive the First Principle as a composite—that is, a whole 
produced by the union of parts—we shall need, beyond this 
principle, a principle of unity, in order to effect the union of 
those parts. We are reduced, therefore, to our original state- 
ment: that the First Principle of all things is that which is 
absolutely simple, absolute unity, without attributes whatsoever, 
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This absolute Unity is the first of the three hypostases or 
substantial principles of Plotinus. Following Plato he distin- 
guishes it by the appellations of the One and the Good. By the 
latter, however, he does not mean to imply that goodness is an 
attribute of the One, since itis beyond all attributes. By calling 
it the Good we indicate only something of the relation which the 
universe bears to the First Principle; that Unity is the Good 
which all things desire, and in which all things have their being. 

The One, then, is simply One; it is not even Being. Nor, 
does it in any respect participate of Being; for in tHat case it 
would no longer be the One which is before all, but a dual prin- 
ciple, composed of Unity and Being. But whatever participates 
of another thing, is, to this extent, dependent upon that of which 
it participates: thus the One, did it participate of Being, 
would be dependent upon Being, and in that respect posterior to 
it. Nor is it Being itself, for Being is not the first cause. Being 
is not the cause-of union. But the One is the cause of union, 
and of Being also; since without Unity, Being were impossible. 

But if to the first Unity we deny all attributes, it is not from 
deficiency that it is thus simple, but from transcendency. It is 
no thing in itself, because it is the cause of all things. And if it 
be none of the things which proceed from it, neither is it all 
these things together; since, were this the case, it would no 
longer be that which is absolutely simple ; moreover, the produc- 
ing cause is of necessity superior to that which it produces. But 
it is the cause of all things by virtue of its transcendent power. 
For whereas productiveness is the natural consequence of super- 
abundant power and perfection, as barrenness is the result of 
imperfection and deficiency of power, how should the First 
Principle, the source of all power and all perfection, fail to pro- 
duce? It produces, therefore, inevitably, by its very nature, and 
not by will or choice; for will and choice are numbered among 
the things which depend upon it as the primal cause. And that 
which it produces is the first manifestation of itself, as nearly 
resembling itself as it is possible for the manifest to resemble 
the unmanifest. Thus the undifferentiated One produces the 
differentiated One: Unity itself gives birth to the manifold in 
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This, the second principle of the triad of hypostases, 
emanates eternally from the first, and is distinguished by Plotinus 
by the name of Intellect, as we commonly translate the Greek 
word Nots. It is not, of course, intellect in our ordinary 
acceptation of the word. What we usually mean by intellect is 
but the reasoning faculty of the soul. Universal Intellect, the 
second hypostasis of Plotinus, may be briefly defined as “‘ Being, 
thinking itself.” Considered simply as an emanation from the 
One, it is not yet Intellect ; in that relation it is Being alone, the 
many-in-one. But regarded as the first manifestation of primal 
Unity, it has need of somewhat to which it may be manifest. 
And since, in all perception, that which perceives is either sense 
or intellect, and sense is active only in the world of phenomena ; 
it is evident that that to which Being is manifest is none other 
than Intellect. In other words, Being is also intelligible. But 
again, since it is the first and most perfect manifestation of 
primal Unity, it is necessary that it should participate of Unity in 
the fullest degree. Consequently, that to which it is manifest, 
or intelligible, is not a separate principle, but itself alone. For 
if Intellect and the intelligible were separate principles, it would 
follow that the hypostasis which comprises them both—for in 
each the other is of necessity implied—would be a manifestation 
primarily of duality, and only secondarily of unity, so far as each 
of these principles is one. In this case, Intellect would not 
emanate immediately from the One, and we should need to seek 
elsewhere for our second hypostasis. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
Being perceives and knows itself, it is Intellect; and it is intel- 
ligible, inasmuch as it is perceived and known by itself. 

Alone in Intellect, or, as it is also called, the Intelligible 
World, true Knowledge and true Being subsist. It has been said 
that we can know only what we are. True Knowledge—that is, 
absolute Knowledge—consists in the identity of that which knows 
with that which it knows. When our perceptions are occupied 
with that which is not ourselves, we cannot be said to possess 
true knowledge, inasmuch as we do not receive the thing itself 
which is the object of our perception, but only an impression of 
it. It follows that true knowledge is not to be attained through 
the senses; that our knowledge, so-called, of phenomena is not 
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true knowledge or true science, since we perceive them as some- 
thing apart from ourselves. Yet at the back of this illusory — 
knowledge there lies in each of us a knowledge which is stable 
and real. The phenomena which we perceive are not realities ; 
they are the symbols, or conditioned manifestations, of realities ; 
and these realities subsist in Intellect. Now whereas the soul 
participates of Intellect, it participates also of the realities which 
subsist in Intellect, and which are Intellect ; for on that plane, 
essence and energy, being and thought, are one. And the soul’s 
essential participation of these realities, or Ideas, as the Plato- 
nists call them, is the true source of all its knowledge—even of 
its illusory knowledge of phenomena. 

Intellect, therefore, is absolute Knowledge; and, since abso- 
lute Knowledge is impossible unless that which knows and that 
which is known are identical, it is also absolute Being; the 
eternal and unalterable basis of all existence. 

The third hypostasis is Soul, which emanates eternally from 
Intellect, as Intellect emanates from the One. Nowas Intellect, 
although not simple unity, is yet, beneath the variety of ideas 
which it presents, always one and the same in essence; so also is 
Soul essentially one, whether we speak of universal Soul, or of the 
souls of planets, or of those which animate our own mortal bodies, 
or of Soul in any other of its manifestations: all are but various 
expressions of an essence which is one and indivisible. Let us 
consider it first as a universal principle. As the A¢yos, or utter- 
ance, of Intellect, Soul is essentially intellectual and eternal. 
The function proper to it as an intellectual energy, is the contem- 
plation of intelligible ideas. But as Intellect, emanating from the 
One, is no longer Unity itself, Soul emanating from Intellect is 
still further removed from the absolute simplicity of the First 
Principle. The ideas which subsist in Intellect, though distinct, 
are in the fullest sense united. For, as Plotinus says, in the 
intelligible world ‘“‘every one hath all things in himself, and, 
again beholds all things in every other; so that all things are 
everywhere, and all is all, and each is all.”* The development 
of Intellect is therefore, purely internal; it produces all things 
within itself, and beholds them as itself. Soul, on the other 
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hand, projects itself externally, and developes, in those individual 
souls which emanate from it as rays of light from a common 
centre, the faculties of sense, as organs whereby its own external 
manifestations may be perceived as apart from itself. Thus the 
energies of Soul, universally considered, are two: the higher, by 
which it contemplates Intellect and the ideas which subsist 
therein ; and the lower, which we call Nature, by which it pro- 
duces the matter of the sensible universe, and imparts to it life 
and movement, adorning it with forms which are the images, or 
reflections, of those which it perceives in Intellect. 

Soul, therefore, is essentially intellectual, and, by its higher 
energy, always conjoined with Intellect and eternal. Time and 
space are not inherent in its essence, but modes of its activity. 
Herein it differs from Intellect, since the activity of Intellect 
knows neither interval nor succession. When it is said that 
Intellect is eternal, we must remember that by eternity is not 
meant endless time: it is a state which has no connection with 
time. Time is ever in motion; eternity is motionless. Intel- 
lect, therefore, being eternal, possesses itself in unvarying same- 
ness both of essence and of energy. There is nothing in it 
which is latent or dormant, all is energy. And, although this 
may seem paradoxical, the energy of Intellect is without motion, 
in that it does not proceed to its object, but is itself its own 
object. Now Soul, on the contrary, moves itself, and in motion 
time is necessarily implied. Eternal in its contemplation of 
Intellect, whence it receives into its essence the forms of all 
things, Soul is temporal in its productivity, and evolves its 
powers in succession and with interval, under conditions of time 
and space. 

Of this activity of universal Soul in time and space, the 
result is the sensible universe. Deriving the forms of all things 
from Intellect, wherein they subsist as intelligible essences, Soul 
manifests them as germinal principles, or reasons (o7eppatixol 
Adyor), in matter, by the immediate agency of its lower power, 
the principle of generation and growth which we call Nature. 
This is the work of creation, ‘‘ the externization of the Soul,” as 
Emerson phrases it.* Nor does the universal Soul create from 
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choice or deliberation, but by its very nature; because it is, 
these things are. Hence it follows that the creation of the uni- 
verse is not an act which took place at some particular period, 
but an act which is continually going on. There never was a 
time when the universe was not ; there never will be a time when 
it shall cease to be. 

By the Soul’s manifestation of forms in matter is produced 
the phenomenon known to us as body. Whether it be the 
grosser kind of body, with which in this earthly life we are 
conversant, or body of a subtler nature, imperceptible to our 
ordinary senses, all that participates in any degree of corporeal 
existence is thus produced. Matter is known to us only by the 
presence of the forms which it reflects. In itselfit is indefinable, 
or definable only as ‘‘ the infinite and the indeterminate.” Even 
in the intelligible world there is a matter in which ideas are 
manifested to Intellect. For, as Plotinus says, if the ideas there 
are many, there must needs be a something which is common to 
them all (xowdv zu év abrois), as well as that which is peculiar to 
each, and distinguishes each from the others. Now that which 
is distinctive in each is its form; that which is common to all is 
the matter in which the form is manifested.* But although all 
matter is alike indeterminate in itself, there is a wide difference 
between the matter of the intelligible world and that of the 
sensible universe. The former is one in eternity with the form 
which it receives; the latter is indeed inconceivable apart from 
form, but the forms which it reflects are continually changing. 
Intelligible form, manifested in intelligible matter, is real Being ; 
sensible form, manifested in sensible matter, is but the phenomenon 
or shadow of Being. Thus intelligible matter is one with Being 
itself ; whereas sensible matter is non-being.+ 

Sensible matter—that is, the matter of the sensible universe ; 
for, considered strictly in itself, matter is neither sensible nor 
intelligible—is identified by Plotinus with evil. The three 
hypostases, of which we have spoken, pervade the universe, 
constituting the substance of all that is substantial, and produc- 
ing the appearance of all that is merely phenomenal. Only in 
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evil the hypostases are not found, since evil has no substantial 
existence. Regarded universally, evil is but a term denoting the 
furthest possible remove from absolute Being, which is absolute 
Good in its earliest and most comprehensive manifestation. It 
is the nature of power to produce. The highest power produces 
the next high ; this, again, produces a power inferior to itself; 
and so the process of production is continued, not by election, but 
by the mere nature of things, until the last stage of all is reached 
—that which is unable to produce. This last of thingsis Matter, 
and itis identical with evil; not, of course, with moral evil, but 
with evil as a universal condition.* So far, therefore, as it can 
be said to exist, the matter of the sensible world emanates from 
Nature, the lower energy of universal Soul. Plotinus says of 
matter that it is ‘‘a subject and receptacle of forms” (ioxeipevov 
tt kal jrodoxyv <iddv).t Let us try to illustrate this by an example. 
Suppose some material object—a table, for instance. Now let 
us mentally abstract from this table every one of the qualities 
which render it perceptible by our senses; its shape, colour, 
hardness, smoothness, and so forth. These qualities are what 
the Platonists would call forms manifested in matter: not one of 
them is matter itself. Yet, these being abstracted, we shall find 
that there is nothing left of our table which is either perceptible 
by sense or conceivable in imagination; and this ‘‘ nothing,” 
which remains, is matter. Nevertheless, matter is not absolutely 
non-existent ; for these forms could not attain sensible manifesta- 
tion without something, other than themselves, in which to 
become manifest. Thus hardness, smoothness, and the rest, 
cannot be rendered perceptible to sense except in connection 
with something which is hard, or smooth, etc. Matter, therefore, 
is something which is inconceivable apart from form, and yet 
wholly independent of form; since matter is indestructible, whereas 
the forms of which it is the receptacle are subject to continual 
variation. 
As in the universe, so also in every individual soul the three 


* «Sin, seen from the thought, is a diminution, or less ; seen from the conscience, 
or will, itis pravity or bad. The intellect names it shade, absence of light, and no 
essence. The conscience must feel it as essence, essential evil.’ Emerson, Essays— 
‘“« Experience.” 
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universal hypostases are manifest. To the One itself we are re- 
lated by that unity which is the basis of our being and the source 
of our individuality; to Intellect itself by that intellect which, 
procecding as a ray of light from the universal hypostasis, is 
present within us for the guidance and illumination of our souls. 
And again, to universal Soul we are related by our own individual 
souls, which are one with that in essence, derived from the same 
intellectual principle. We are not parts of universal Soul, since 
soul is in its essence indivisible ; but, although distinct, we are not, 
in reality, separated, or even separable, from it. Just as Intellect 
itself comprises in its unity all individual intellects, so does Soul 
comprise in its unity all individual souls. Thus, though it may 
be said that all souls together form a unity, generically con- 
sidered, it is not true that they form also a numerical unity. 
Plotinus recognises a triple division of the energy or activity 
of the individual,soul. Its highest energy is intellectual, and 
consists in the identification of the soul itself with the Intellect 
from which it emanates. With universal Soul this energy is 
always consciously present. With individual souls, such as ours, 
it isalso present, but we are not always conscious of it, inasmuch 
as our consciousness usually acts through the lower energies.* 
When we are conscious of it, we sometimes call it Intuition. 
The second energy is the Reason, and is the especial character- 
istic of those individual manifestations of soul which we term 
human souls. It is the rational soul—the soul, that is, con- 
sidered with reference to its possession and employment of the 
faculty of reason—which constitutes man, distinctively. This 
faculty is derived from the intellectual energy, being, as it were, 
a discursive development of the Intuition. But whereas the pure 
Intuition looks always upward, or inward, to Intellect, and unites 
itself therewith, the discursive reason forms a connecting link 
between Intellect and sense, and has in its power not only to 
uplift itself to the former, but also to debase itself to the latter. 
The rational soul is therefore capable both of good and of evil, 
and thus the faculty of reason is not an energy of Soul universally 
* «The consciousness in each man is a sliding scale, which identifies him now 
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considered—since universal Soul is always conjoined with Good 
—but of soul in its partial and individual manifestations. 

The third, and lowest, energy of the soul is irrational. Uni- 
versally regarded, it is the generative power which we term 
Nature, by which Soul immediately produces, or manifests itself 
as, the sensible universe. Individually considered, it is the 
faculty which correlates us with the sensible universe, that 
faculty which has sensation, but not, in itself, understanding. 
This energy is, therefore, inseparable from corporeal manifesta- 
tion, and thus, although imperishable with regard to the universe, 
it is yet, as a faculty of the individual soul, in some sense mortal. 
For wheneyer a soul succeeds in liberating itself completely 
from the bonds which attach it to the body, its irrational faculty 
has no longer wherewithal to manifest itself, and exists only 
potentially in the soul in which it was before active. I have used 
the term ‘individual ”’ especially with reference to the human 
soul, which is self-conscious and rational. But there isa kind 
of individuality which belongs to the lower manifestations. Brute 
animals, for instance, possess an individuality of feeling, just as 
rational animals possess, in addition, an individuality of reason. 
And lower yet, all form is individual; the material elements 
themselves possess a certain individuality. But behind all these 
individualities is the unity from which they all proceed, and of 
which they are all but partial manifestations. 

Impelled by the need to create which is inherent in its very 
essence, the soul proceeds from the intelligible world which is its 
true home and fatherland. This procession, by which its lower 
faculties are developed, constitutes what is called, in reference to 
individuals, the descent of the soul. Universal Soul does not 
descend : the lower power in it is developed without any obscura- 
tion of the higher; it creates by illuminating the darkness of 
matter, being present throughout the universe as the sun’s light 
is present in the air, with no diminution of the sun’s own bright- 
ness. Each faculty of universal Soul fulfils without disturbance 
its proper function ; the higher in contemplating the forms in 
Intellect, the lower in transmitting those forms to matter, and 
producing thereby the physical world. ’Tis thus that the Soul 
itself, through its lower energy, prepares vehicles for the mani- 
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festation of the individual souls, which descend from the intellec- 
tual sphere, at first into ethereal and aerial vehicles, and, lastly, 
into these terrestrial bodies, developing and modifying, accord- 
ing to their own individuality, the forms already produced by 
Nature. 

The descent of the soul is not in itself an evil, but a part of 
the order of the universe. It descends, indeed; into matter, 
which is, in a certain sense, evil; yet without evil, good must 
remain for ever unmanifest, impotent to produce. There is 
much that we call evil in this world; yet, let us remember, so 
far as it 7s at all, the world is good. We know that evil is but 
the negation of good, as darkness is the negation of light. If 
we watch the light radiating from a lamp and penetrating the 
surrounding darkness, we are aware that the further the light 
proceeds from the lamp, the fainter it becomes: yet at the 
furthest remove that which is visible is still light, however feeble, 
and not the absence of light. So it is with the world which we 
inhabit. This world is, as it were, the last ray of the Good 
itself, projected into the darkness of matter. Far distant as it is 
from the light of eternal Being, it is stilla manifestation of good, and 
not of evil. ‘‘The world,” says Emerson, “‘is a divine dream, from 
which we may presently awake tothe gloriesand certainties of day.” 
Plotinus holds much the same view. This world, he says, is but 
an image of the intelligible world, but what more beautiful image 
could there be? He even doubts whether those who fail to dis- 
cover and to admire the beauty which is apparent in sensible 
things, may not be too dull to discover and admire the truer 
beauty which belongs to things divine and eternal. We err, not 
in admiring the lower manifestation, but in allowing it to usurp 
the regard which is due to the higher reality. Sensible manifes- 
tation is a natural and inevitable energy of the soul. Universal 
Soul looks perpetually towards Intellect, and Intellect is per- 
petually revealed in all her workings; in the material world last 
of all, but as surely and as necessarily as in any higher sphere. 
We live rightly so long as we live in harmony with the universe ; 
but when we turn away from Intellect, which is the source of our 
being ; when the lower world is no longer our instrument, but our 
object ; when we make of Sense our master, which should be 
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our servant ; then arises that dissonance between the higher and 
the lower energies of the soul, which is moral evil. We, being 
essentially rational and responsible beings, choose to identify 
ourselves with our lower energies, and to withdraw our conscious- 
ness from our higher nature. Thus, through our own downward 
inclination, we become bound to these grosser bodies of earth, 
which serve, indeed, our grosser purposes, but impede and 
restrain our higher activity. And thus, through repeated earth- 
lives, we bear the yoke of fate which we have taken upon our- 
selves, until at last the concord which was broken is re-estab- 
lished, and we feel the great Soul pulsing through our conscious- 
ness with a life which is no longer partial and imperfect, but full 
and universal, ‘“‘ centre to centre joined,” our own Self made 
one with the Divine Reality. 


WILLIAM C. WARD. 


A PRAYER 


WHEN you are wearied sore and faint with pain 
Of all the world—that cries for help to you: 
When your deep heart is fain for rest to sue 

Before the burthen be resumed again ; 

When, ’twixt the human hands that cling in vain, 
And those strong Hands that shape your path anew 
(Earth and its needs behind, yet Heaven in view), 

Your spirit and its shrine are rent in twain: 

Then may a Deva, Lord of life and King 
Of force omnipotent to help and heal, 

Bring in that hour unto your strengthening 
My life, laid down to meet that mute appeal; 

And, as some comet flames into the sun, 

My light be quenched, and yours renewed shine on. 


EaMeGs 
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TueEy are the Great Ones that, overflowing with pity for all 
things living, descend into the world for the welfare of those that 
are frightened by Samsdra, and, soft with tenderness, bestow 
priceless gifts by force (even on those unwilling to receive them). 

In time of yore, Nanda, the Shakya-prince, went to see 
Buddha, the Lord, then staying in the Banyan-grove near Kapila- 
vastu. After the day’s teaching ended, tenderly the Lord ad- 
dressed himself to Nanda: 

‘Do thou take Pravrajya”’ (the ascetic life).* 

With much entreaty, Nanda said: ‘‘ High though the gains 
of that pure life, still I like it not; permit me, O Lord! to 
minister to the daily needs of thy disciples (Safigha).’’ With this 
Nanda bowed low and went home, eager to behold his wife, and 
with her sought love’s joysin the pleasure-gardens, brooking not 
one moment’s separation from her. 

Then the Lord Himself, inclining by His very nature to- 
wards the meritorious, went with all his train of disciples to the 
palace of Nanda. 

Beaming with joy, Nanda clasped His Feet and worshipped 
Him and said: ‘‘ To remember, to hear, and to see the Great 
Ones—such are the priceless fruits of the plants of merit.” 

Accepting that affectionate worship, the Lord rose to go, 
and Nanda followed Him, bearing sweet things of worship on a 
tray of gold. 

Seeing him so following the Lord affectionately, his lovely 
bride looked at him reproachfully, enduring not to part with him; 
and, unable to say anything in the presence of the Elders, by her 
low bending alone prayed him silently to go no further. Nanda 
saw her, and saying: ‘‘I shall come back shortly,” went away. 


* Literally, the wandering life. 
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Reaching the Lord at His abode, Nanda prayed for 
leave to go back home. But the Lord smiled and said: 
‘“Why such haste to go? Minds driven by the desire for 
delights of sense turn not towards Vairagya. The sole adorn- 
ment of life is Virtue ; the sole adornment of virtue is Discrimina- 
tion ; the sole adornment of discrimination is Vairagya ; and the 
sole adornment of vairagya is Peace. . . . Subdue thy 
senses, O Prince! and take Pravrajya. Take thou the vow of 
Brahmacharya, and give up thy obstinate clinging to the essence- 
less Sarhs4ra of the household.”’ 

Nanda heard that speech of the Lord, full of compassion, 
and, bound by his old bonds, replied: ‘‘O Lord! Thy service is 
enough Pravrajya for me; I wish to remain in the household, in 
order to be able to serve thy train of disciples.”” So Nanda said ; 
but unable to go against the command of the Lord, and unable 
also to break the bonds of his affection to his wife, his mind was 
greatly disturbed. And again and again the Lord spake to 
him. ‘ 
When Nanda, with his senses unsubdued, still failed to 
accept Pravrajya, then, at last, the command of the Lord took 
visible shape upon his person, and Nanda (all at once) shone 
forth with garment of Kashaya (ochre-colour), and the beggar’s 
bowl, and complexion of gold, and all the signs of the great 
person-a6i . . 

Thus by the order of the Lord, Nanda became a SannyAsin, 
but yet in his heart he bore his lovely bride—even as the moon, 
for all his purity, parts not with his stains. . . Pale with 
yearning, wearing yet the coloured cloth clinging about his frame, 
Nanda bore the beauty of the moon wrapped in the russet clouds 
of sunset. And he wandered in the jungles, therewith pining, 
losing all his self-control, but losing not, even for a moment, 
memory of his beauteous bride. And he sat in meditation on the 
rocks, but evermore his mind could picture nothing else than 
that moon-face alone. 

“Alas!” he thought within himself, ‘‘ even the Lord has 
been so strenuously kind to me, and yet my mind, passion- 
pervaded, attains not purity. . . . ‘Soon shall I return to 
thee,’ thus did I promise her; and this present life of mine, that 
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began with the omen, evil for itself, of that last glorious vision 
of her, is now one long continuance of faithlessness and violation 
of my promise. . . . I shall abandon my ascetic vows and 
go backtoher. . . . As soonasI see the Lord absent from 
this forest, so soon shall I run away to my house. And in 
the meanwhile, on the face of this large slab of stone shall I 
portray her lovely features with the bright minerals of these 
mountains, thereby recovering all my lost control of mind. ad 

But some Bhikshus, from a distance saw the picture he had 
drawn and heard him talking to it, and they went and jealously 
reported all unto the Lord. They said: 

““OQ Lord! out of mere tenderness hast thou bestowed Thy 
favours on this perverse thing, even as a wreath of flowers may 
be wasted on a dog. 4 

Thereon the Lord called Nanda out of the woods and ques- 
tioned him. . .. And he confessed. . . And the Lord 
Buddha closing as it were the full-blown lotus of his passion 
with the light of His moon-face, taught him: ‘‘O Sadhu! it is 
not fit thy mind should wander thus. They that have set their 
mind on achieving the Good, allow it not to be led away by 
temptations. The transient pleasures of the physical life weigh 
not even as straws against the gains of Yoga. a 

After having taught him thus for long, the Lord went forth 
commanding him to stay in that same place. But Nanda 
thought with joy that that was the right opportunity for run- 
ning home to see his wife, and away he went. With difficulty 
he passed through the well-guarded outlets of the Vihara, and 
came on the road to the city. But the Omniscient saw his pur- 
pose and appeared before him and enquired. Again Nanda con- 
fessed. . . . ‘‘I observethe vow of Brahmacharya, but with 
mind still full of passion, even as a bird that cannot leave its 
cage, but ever longs for liberty . . . . and so I shall go 
back.” . . . . But the Lord tenderly dissuaded him: ‘‘ Do 
not, Nanda! what is blamed by Scripture and the Sages . 
the deer that has once escaped from the net of the hunter runs 
not back into it again. Why wouldst thou do so?” 5 

Fettered by the orders of the Lord, but thinking yet of ‘sts 
beautiful wife, Nanda re-entered the Ashrama; and once more 
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directing him to wash and clean the place, the Lord went out 
again. And as Nanda tried to cleanse the place the dust would 
not go off the ground, even as his own passion would not leave 
his mind; he then went to fetch some water to wash the dust 
away, but as he dipped the jar and filled it full and drew it up it 
grew empty as before, and this occurred again and again. 
Disheartened, Nanda left the jar, and started off again to see his 
wife. The Omniscient saw him and stood obstructing his ill- 
course. He taught him again . . . and took him to the 
Gandhamadan mounts, and there He pointed out to him a little 
monkey, scorched by forest fires, reft of one eye, distorted and 
unhappy in every limb. 

“*Seest thou this creature?” asked the Lord; ‘‘ bear in 
mind that love imposes beauty on its object, and then say im- 
partially what difference there is ’twixt the beauty of this creature 
and the beauty of thy wife that thou rememberest so constantly. 

We, having no desires, see no difference; beauty, in 
common flesh and skin and bone, is only matter of convention.” 

To that question, seeming so improper to him, Nanda 
answered piteously, tongue-tied by veneration: ‘‘ What is it 
that the Lord says? Why this mockery of my sorrow? How 
may I undertake to teach the Teachers of the world? All the 
beauty of the bride of Kama (the God of love) is but a borrowed 
fragment of hers; and if Kama were to see her, I am sure he 
would forget his wife. . . The moon being weighed against 
her face for beauty, was so light, he rose right up to heaven. 

. . If vision of her face be not the result of all high Painya 
(meritorious act), what greater gain shall the endurance of all 
my present burden of ascetic vows bring me ?”’ 

The Lord heard Nanda’s passionate speech, andi eet and 
lifted him into the Abode of the Gods; and there, in Indra’s 
pleasure-gardens, He showed him the maidens of the race 
celestial, born out of nectar. . . Nanda saw those deep, 
black-pupilled eyes that must have been compounded of 
ambrosia as well as deadliest venom, for they both killed and 
vivified the beholder at the same time; and seeing them, Nanda 
was drowned in deep delight. 

The Lord spoke to him: ‘Nanda, it seems that thou art 
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pleased with these! What is the difference between these and 
thy lovely dame? The whole of the excellence of these is clearly 
overpowered by that fragment (that thou spakest of )! Or does 
the beauty of these Apsaras exceed the beauty of thy wife? 
Then I shall make a present of all these to thee after some time, 
but, in the meanwhile, thou must with happy and unwavering 
mind observe thy vows of Brahmacharya.” 

And Nanda promised, all for greed of those Apsaras, losing 
all his old esteem for his married wife. Alas! there is no stead- 
fastness in the love that weighs its price in (the) merits (of the 
objects loved). . . . The loves of transient youth, purchased 
with much wooing, are not true, not lasting, and not happy. 

The Lord took Nanda back again to the Ashrama, and 
there, forgetting his wife, with mind intent on others, Nanda ob- 
served the vows of his ascetic life, with strong hope of gain. 

But in his wanderings, Nanda once passed near that dread 
region of Naraka known as “‘the Land of the Kumbhi-bearers;” 
and, trembling and distressed at what he saw, he asked those 
that were engaged there the reason of those dire preparations 
for torment. And they said: 

‘“‘This place, scattered over with a hundred burning jars, 
has been prepared for the Prince Nanda, who will not give up 
his greed for joys of sense. False is his Brahmacharya that is 
based on hope of gaining the joys of Heaven. They that ob- 
serve not their vows truly, they that foster cupidity in their 
hearts, they that allow their minds to be stained by loves and 
hates, they that seek persistently after pleasures, must come 
afterwards to such pains also.” 

Nanda heard with horror creeping over him, and felt his 
body burning with remorse already. In that moment, by the 
knowledge of the pains that always follow close upon and ever 
balance pleasures, Nanda cast away all wrappings of desire from 
him and became a true Brahmach4ri; and his mind, cleansed of 
its dense vapours, shone out tranquil as the waters after the de- 
parture of the rains. Desireless, full of peace, fixed in the high 
seat motionless, he went with purified intelligence to the Lord 
and said: 

“‘O Lord! I have no more to do with Apsaras or lovely 
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wives. These splendours of sense fade away into deep darkness 
around. Step after step, as the corelessness of each object of 
sense is realised, the Being of the Unveiled shines out more and 
more distinct.” ory 

The Lord heard Nanda and knew that he had found the 
way that would end in Nirvana. 

The Bhikshus asked the Lord of what seeds of merit Nanda 
had reaped the great fruit . . . . and the Lord explained 
how in previous lives he had well served a Samyak-Sambuddha, a 
Bhikshu-Safigha, a Pratyeka-Buddha, and an Arhat, and so had 
in this life attained the Goal. 


A HINDU STUDENT. 


A BarpbIc PRAYER 


TALHAIRAN, described as “the Bard of Caerleon on Usk,” and also as the 
father of poetry, was the Son of Garthnys and a saint of the congregation or 
College of St. Cattwg. 

His residence was originally at Caerleon, where he was Chaplain to 
Emrys Wtedig, or Ambrosius, King of Britain. 

Talhairan is worthy of being remembered as the author of a prayer 
which has always been the formula used at the Gorsedd or Bardic gathering 
of Morganwig, as follows: 


“ Grant, O God! Thy Refuge, 
And in Thy Refuge Thy Strength, 
And in Thy Strength, Understanding, 
And in Understanding, Knowledge, 
And in Knowledge, a Perception of Rectitude, 
And in the Perception of Rectitude, the Love of it, 
And in that Love the Love of all existences, 
And in the Love of all existences the Love of God, 
Of God and all Goodness.” 


This Talhairan is spoken of as the “last of the Learned Men of 
Caerleon,” as owing to the Saxon incursion the College was removed from 
Caerleon and apparently faded out.—Historical Traditions and Facts Relating 
to Newport and Caerleon, W. N. Jouns, 
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THE CHRIST 


HisToricaL, Mytuic anp Mystic 
(CONCLUDED FROM P. 459) 


THe Myrtuic CuHrRIst 


WE have already seen the use that is made of Comparative 
Mythology against Religion, and some of its most destructive 
attacks have been levelled against the Christ. His birth of a 
Virgin at ‘‘Christmas,” the slaughter of the Innocents, His 
wonder working and His teachings, His crucifixion, resurrection 
and ascension—all these events in the story of His life are 
pointed to in the stories of other lives, and His historical ex- 
istence is challenged on the strength of these identities. So far 
as the wonder-working and the teachings are concerned, we may 
briefly dismiss these first with the acknowledgment that most 
great Teachers have wrought works which, on the physical 
plane, appear as miracles in the sight of their contemporaries, 
but are known by occultists to be done by the exercise of powers 
possessed by all Initiates above a certain grade. The teachings 
He gave may also be acknowledged to be non-original; but 
where the student of Comparative Mythology thinks that he has 
proved that none is divinely inspired when he shows that 
similar moral teachings fell from the lips of Manu, from the lips 
of the Buddha, from the lips of Jesus, the occultist says that 
certainly Jesus must have repeated the teachings of His pre- 
decessors since He was a messenger from the same Lodge. The 
profound verities touching the divine and the human Spirit were as 
much truths twenty thousand years before Jesus was born in 
Palestine as after He was born; and to say that the world was 
left without such teaching, and that man was left in moral 
darkness from his beginnings to twenty centuries ago, is to say 
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that there was a humanity without a Teacher, children without 
a Father, human souls crying for light into a darkness that gave 
them no answer—a conception as blasphemous of God as it is 
desperate for man, a conception contradicted by the appearance 
of every Sage, by the mighty literature, by the noble lives, in 
the thousands of ages ere the Christ came forth. 

Recognising then in Jesus the great Master of the West, the 
leading Messenger of the Lodge to the western world, we must 
face the difficulty which has made havoc of this belief in the 
minds of many: Why are the festivals that commemorate events 
in the life of Jesus found in pre-Christian religions, and in them 
commemorate identical events in the lives of other Teachers? 

To solve this difficulty we must study the Mythic Christ, 
the Christ of the solar myths or legends, these myths being the 
pictorial forms in which certain profound truths were given to 
the world. The hero of the myths is the Sun, represented as a 
God or demi-God, and his life-story pictures the course of the 
Sun from winter solstice till he reaches his zenith in summer. 

The broad outlines of the story of the Sun-God are very 
clear, the life of the Sun-God being spanned within the first six 
months of the solar year. He is always born at the winter 
solstice, after the shortest day in the year, at the midnight of 
the 24th of December, when the sign Virgo is rising above the 
horizon; born in the sign Virgo, he is born always of a 
virgin, and she remains a virgin after she has given birth to her 
Sun-Child, as the celestial Virgo remains unchanged and un- 
sullied when the Sun comes forth from her in the heavens. 
Weak, feeble as an infant is he, born in her Sign when the days 
are shortest and the nights are longest—we are on the north of 
the equatorial line—surrounded with perils in his infancy, and 
the reign of the darkness far longer than his in his early days. 
But he lives through all the threatening dangers, and the day 
lengthens towards the spring equinox, till the time comes for the 
crossing over, the crucifixion, the date varying each year. The 
Sun-God is sometimes found sculptured within the circle of the 
horizon, with the head and feet touching the circle at north and 
south, and the outstretched hands at east and west—‘‘ He was 
crucified.” After this he rises triumphantly and ascends into 
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heaven, and ripens the corn and the grape, giving his very life to 
them to make their substance and through them to his worship- 
pers. The God who is born at the dawning of December 25th 
is ever crucified at the spring equinox, and ever gives his life as 
food to his worshippers—these are among the most salient 
marks of the Sun-God. The fixity of the birth-date and the 
variableness of the death-date are full of significance, when we 
remember that the one is a fixed and the other a variable solar 
position. ‘‘ Easter” is a moveable event, calculated by the 
relative positions of sun and moon, an impossible way of fixing 
year by year the anniversary of a historical event, but a very 
natural and indeed inevitable way of calculating a solar festival. 
These changing dates do not point to the history of a man, but 
to the Hero of a solar myth. 

These events are reproduced in the lives of the various 
Solar Gods, and antiquity teems with illustrations of them. Isis 
of Egypt like Mary of Bethlehem was our Immaculate Lady; 
the Virgo of the Zodiac is represented in ancient drawings asa 
woman suckling a child; Devaki with the infant Krishna, and Isis 
with the infant Horus are indistinguishable from Madonna Mary 
with her child. Mercury and Asculapius, Bacchus and Hercules, 
Perseus and the Dioscuri, were all of divine and human birth. 
The relation of the winter solstice to Jesus is remarkable and 
significant ; in the early writings several dates are given for His 
birth, one in May, one in July, one in December, and it was not 
until the eighth century that the 25th of December was fixed on 
—the birthday of Mithras, of Osiris, and of other Solar Gods. 
When the Master Christ became the Christ of the Mysteries, the 
legends of the older Heroes of those Mysteries gathered round 
Him, and the stories were again recited with the latest Divine 
Teacher as the representative of the Logos in the Sun. Then 
the festival of His nativity became the immemorial date when 
the Sun was born in the Sign of the Virgin, when the midnight 
sky was filled with the rejoicing hosts of the celestials, and 


Very early, very early, Christ was born. 


As the great legend of the Sun gathered round Him, the Sign 
of the Lamb became that of His crucifixion as the Sign of the 
Virgin had become that of His birth. As the Bull was sacred to 
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Mithras and the Fish to Oannes, so was the Lamb sacred to 
Christ, the Sign of the spring equinox in which He crossed the 
great circle of the horizon, was “‘ crucified in space.” 

These sun myths, ever recurring throughout the ages, with 
a different name for their Hero in each new recension, cannot 
pass unrecognised by the student, though they may naturally and 
rightly be ignored by the devotee; and when they are used asa 
weapon to mutilate or destroy the majestic figure of the Christ, 
they must be met not by denying the facts but by understanding 
the deeper meaning of the stories, the spiritual truths that the 
legends expressed under a veil. 

Why have these legends mingled with the history of Jesus, 
and crystallised round Him, as a historical personage? These 
are really the stories not of a Jesus but of the Christ; of a Man 
who symbolised a Divine Person, and who represented a funda- 
mental truth in nature; a Man who filled a certain office and 
held a certain characteristic position towards humanity ; stand- 
ing towards humanity in a special relationship, renewed age 
after age, as generation succeeded generation, as race gave way 
to race. The Christ of the Solar Myth was the Christ of the 
Mysteries, and we find the secret of the mythic in 


Tue Mystic Curist 


We now approach that deeper side of the Christ story that 
gives it its real hold upon the hearts of men. We approach that 
perennial life which bubbles up from an unseen source, and so 
. baptises its representative with its lucent flood that human 
hearts cling round the Christ, and feel that they could almost 
more readily reject the apparent facts of history than deny that 
which they intuitively feel to be a vital, an essential truth. We 
draw near the sacred portal of the Mysteries, and lift a corner of 
the veil that hides the sanctuary. 

Go back as far as we may into antiquity, to the beginnings 
of the Aryan race, and beyond those into the Fourth, the Atlan- 
tean, we find everywhere recognised the existence of a hidden 
teaching, a secret doctrine, given under strict and exacting con- 
ditions to approved candidates by the Masters of Wisdom. 


Such candidates were initiated into ‘‘ The Mysteries ’—a name 
4 
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that covers in antiquity all that was most spiritual in re- 
ligion, all that was most profound in philosophy, all that 
was most valuable in science. Every great Teacher of antiquity 
passed through the Mysteries and the greatest were the 
Hierophants of the Mysteries; each who came forth into 
the world to speak of the invisible worlds had passed 
through the portal of Initiation and had learned the secret 
of the Holy Ones from Their own lips: each who came 
forth came forth with the same story, and the solar myths are 
all versions of this story, identical in their essential features, 
varying only in their local colour. This story is that of the 
descent of the Logos into matter, and the Sun-God is aptly His 
symbol, since the Sun is His Body, and He is often described as 
“‘He that dwelleth in the Sun.” In one aspect the Christ of the 
Mysteries is the Logos descending into matter, and the great 
Sun-Myth is the popular teaching of this sublime truth; as in 
previous cases, the Divine Teacher who brought the ancient 
wisdom and republished it in the world was regarded as 
a special manifestation of the Second Logos, and the Christ 
of the Churches was gradually draped with the stories 
which belonged to this Great One; thus He became identi- 
fied, in Christian nomenclature, with the Second Person in 
the Trinity, and the salient events recounted in the myth 
of the Sun-God became the salient events of the story 
of the incarnate Deity. As in the macrocosm the Christ 
of the Mysteries represents the Second Logos, so in the 
microcosm does He represent the second aspect of the Divine 
Spirit in man—the principle Buddhi in theosophical nomencla- 
ture. The life of the Christ then is seen as the life of the 
Initiate, the life which is entered on at the first great Initiation. 
To make this quite intelligible, we must consider the conditions 
imposed on the candidate for Initiation, and the nature of the 
Spirit in man. 

Only those could be recognised as candidates for Initiation 
who were already good as men count goodness, according to the 
strict measure of thelaw. Pure, holy, without defilement, clean 
from sin, living without transgression—such were some of the 
descriptive phrases used ofthem, Intelligent also must they be, 
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of well-developed and well-trained mind. The evolution carried 
on in the world life after life, developing and mastering the 
powers of the mind, the emotions and the moral sense, learning 
through exoteric religions, practising the discharge of duties, 
seeking to help and lift others—all this belongs to the 
ordinary life of man. When all this is done, the man has 
become ‘‘a good man,” the Chréstos of the Greeks, and this he 
must be ere he can become the Christos, the Anointed. Having 
accomplished the outer, he becomes a candidate for the inner, 
and enters on the preparation for Initiation, the fulfilment of 
the Four Conditions (Viveka, Vairdgya, etc.). He thus becomes 
the prepared candidate. Now, the Spirit in man is the gift of 
the First Logos, the Supreme God, and contains within itself the 
three aspects ofthe Divine Life. As it evolves, it first developes 
the aspect of Intelligence, developes the intellect, and this evolu- 
tion is effected in the ordinary life in the world. To have done 
this to a high point, accompanying it with moral develop- 
ment, brings the evolving man to the condition of the candidate. 
The second aspect of the Spirit is that of Love, and the evolution 
of that is the evolution of the Christ. In the true Mysteries this 
evolution is undergone—the disciple’s life is the Mystery Drama 
and the Great Initiations mark its stages. In the Mysteries 
performed on the physical plane these were represented, and the 
ceremonies followed in many respects ‘‘the pattern” ever shewn 
forth ‘‘on the Mount,” for they were the shadows in a deteriorat- 
ing age of the mighty Realities in the spiritual world. 

The Mystic Christ, then, is twofold—the Second Logos de- 
scending into matter, and the second aspect of the unfolding 
Divine Spirit in man. The one represents kosmic processes 
carried on in the past and is the root of the Solar Myth; the 
other represents a process carried on in the individual, the con- 
cluding stage of his human evolution. Both of these have con- 
tributed to the Gospel story, and together form the thread of the 
** Mystic Christ.” 

Let us consider first the kosmic Christ, Deity becoming en- 
veloped in matter, the becoming incarnate of the Second Logos, 
the clothing of God in “‘ flesh.’’* 


* Mr. Leadbeater has worked out this very fully and beautifully in The Chris- 
tian Creed. 
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When the matter which is to form our solar system is 
separated off from the infinite ocean of matter which fills space, 
the Third Logos—the Holy Spirit—pours His Life into this 
matter to vivify it that it may presently take form. Form is 
given to it by the life of the Second Logos, who sacrifices Him- 
self by putting on the limitations of matter, becoming the ‘‘ Hea- 
venly Man,” in whose Body all forms exist, of whose Body all 
forms are part. This was the kosmic story, dramatically shown 
in the Mysteries—in the true Mysteries seen as it occurred in 
space, in the physical plane Mysteries represented by magical 
or other means. 

The Second Logos, the kosmic Mystic Christ, takes on him- 
self the clothing of matter, entering in very truth the Virgin’s 
womb, the womb of Matter as yet virgin, unproductive. This 
matter had been vivified by the Third Logos, the Holy Spirit, 
who, overshadowing the Virgin, poured into it His life, thus 
preparing it to receive the life of the Second Logos, who took 
this matter as the vehicle for His energies. This is the becom- 
ing incarnate of the Christ, the taking flesh—‘‘ Thou did’st not 
despise the Virgin’s womb.” Aptly does the period of infancy 
typify the early workings of the Second Logos in matter; to 
all the feebleness of infancy His majestic powers bow themselves, 
letting but little play forth on the tender forms they ensoul. 
Matter imprisons, seems as though threatening to slay its infant 
King, whose glory is veiled by the limitations He has assumed. 
Slowly He shapes it towards high ends, and lifts it into manhood, 
and then stretches Himself on the cross of matter that He may 
pour forth from that cross all the powers of His surrendered 
life. This is the Logos of whom Plato said that he was in the 
figure of a cross on the universe; this is the Heavenly Man, 
standing in space, with arms outstretched in blessing; this is 
the Christ crucified, whose death on the cross of matter fills all 
matter with His life. Dead He seems and buried out of sight, 
but He rises again clothed in the very matter in which He 
seemed to perish, and carries up His body of now radiant matter 
into heaven, where it receives the downpouring life of the Father, 
the First Logos, and becomes the vehicle of man’s immortal 
life. For it is the life of the Second Logos which forms the 
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causal bodies of men, and He gives it that they may live through 
the ages and grow to the measure of His own stature. He 
sacrificed Himself to bring many sons into glory, and He is with 
us always, even to the end of the age. 

The crucifixion of Christ, then, is part of the great: kosmic 
sacrifice, and the allegorical representation of this in the physical 
Mysteries, and the sacred symbol of the crucified Man in space, 
became materialised into an actual death by crucifixion and a 
crucifix bearing a dying human form; then this story, now the 
story of a man, was attached to the Divine Teacher, Jesus, and 
became the story of his physical death, while the birth from a 
Virgin, the danger-encircled infancy, the resurrection and ascen- 
sion, became also incidents in His human life. The Mysteries 
disappeared, but their grandiose and graphic representations of 
the kosmic work of the Second Logos encircled and uplifted 
the beloved figure of the Teacher of Judza, and the kosmic 
Christ of the Mysteries, with the lineaments of the Jesus of 
history, became the central Figure of the Christian Church. 

But even this was not all; the last touch of fascination is 
added to the Christ-story by the fact that there is another Christ 
of the Mysteries, close and dear to the human heart—the Christ 
in the human Spirit,'the Christ who is in every one of us, is born 
and lives, is crucified, rises from the dead, and ascends into 
heaven, in every suffering and triumphant “‘ Son of Man.” 

At the first Great Initiation the Christ is born in the disciple ; 
it is then that he touches for the first time the buddhic plane, 
and experiences that marvellous change which makes him feel 
himself to be one with all that lives. At that birth the heavenly 
ones rejoice, for he is born into ‘‘ the kingdom ‘of heaven,” as 
one of the ‘little ones,’’ as “‘a little child.” It is significantly 
said in some of the early Christian writers that Jesus was ‘‘ born 
in a cave’”—the ‘‘stable”’ of the gospel narrative; the “‘ Cave 
of Initiation’ is a well-known ancient phrase, and the Initiate 
is ever born therein ; over that cave “‘ where the young child” is 
burns the ‘Star of Initiation,” the star that ever shines 
forth in the East when a Child-Christ is born. Every such 
child is surrounded by perils and menaces, strange dangers 
that befall not other babes, for he is anointed with the 
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chrism of the second birth and the Dark Powers of the unseen 
world ever seek his undoing. Despite all trials, however, he 
grows into manhood, for the Christ once born can never perish, 
the Christ once beginning to develope can never fail in his 
evolution; his fair life expands and grows, ever-increasing in 
wisdom and in spiritual stature, until the time comes for the 
second Initiation, the Baptism of the Christ by water and the 
Spirit. Then there descends upon him in rich measure the 
Divine Spirit, and the glory of the unseen Father pours down 
its pure radiance on him; but from that scene of blessing is he 
led by the Spirit into the wilderness and is once more exposed 
to the ordeal of fierce temptations. For now the powers of the 
Spirit are unfolding themselves in him, and the Dark Ones 
strive to lure him from his path by these very powers, bidding 
him use them for his own helping instead of resting on his 
Father in patient trust. In the swift, sudden transitions which 
test his strength and faith, the whisper of the embodied Tempter 
follows the voice of the Father, and the burning sands of the 
wilderness scorch the feet erstwhile laved in the cool waters of 
the holy river. Conqueror over these temptations he passes into 
the world of men to use for their helping the powers he would 
not put forth for his own needs, and he who would not turn one 
stone to bread for the stilling of his own cravings feeds “ five 
thousand men, besides women and children,” with a few loaves. 

Into his life of ceaseless service comes another brief period 
of glory, when he ascends “‘a high mountain apart ”’—the sacred 
Mount of Initiation. There he is transfigured and there meets 
some of his great Forerunners, the Mighty Ones of old who trod 
where he now is treading. He passes thus the third Great Ini- 
tiation, and then the shadow of his coming Passion falls on him, 
and he steadfastly sets his face to go to Jerusalem (Luke ix. 
57), where awaits him the baptism of the Holy Ghost and of 
Fire. After the birth, the attack by Herod; after the baptism, 
the temptation in the wilderness; after the transfiguration, the 
entrance into the Way of the Cross. Thus is triumph ever fol- 
lowed by ordeal until the goal is reached. 

Still grows the life of love, ever fuller and more perfect, the 
Son of Man shining forth more clearly as the Son of God, until 
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the time draws near for his final battle, and the fourth 
Great Initiation leads him in triumph into Jerusalem, into 
sight of Gethsemane and Calvary. He is now the Christ 
ready to be offered, ready for the sacrifice on the cross. 
He is now to face the bitter agony in the Garden, where even his 
chosen ones sleep while he wrestles with his mortal anguish, and 
for a moment prays that the cup may pass from his lips; but the 
strong will triumphs and he stretches out his hand to take and 
drink, and in his loneliness an angel comes to him and 
strengthens him, as angels are wont to do when they see a Son 
of Man bending beneath his load of agony. The drinking of the 
bitter cup of betrayal, of desertion, of denial, meets him as he 
goes forth, and alone amid his jeering foes he passes to his last 
fierce trial. Scourged by physical pain, pierced by cruel thorns 
of suspicion, stripped of his fair garments of purity in the eyes of 
the world, left in the hands of his foes, deserted apparently by 
God and man, he endures patiently all that befalls him, wist- 
fully looking in his last extremity for aid. Left still to suffer, 
crucified, to die to the life of form, to surrender all life that 
belongs to the lower world, surrounded by triumphant foes 
who mock him, the last horror of great darkness envelopes 
him, and in the darkness he meets all the forces of evil; his 
inner vision is blinded, he finds himself alone, utterly alone, till 
the strong heart, sinking in despair, cries out to the Father who 
seems to have abandoned him, and the human soul faces, in 
uttermost loneliness, the crushing agony of apparent defeat. 
Yet, summoning all the strength of the ‘ unconquerable spirit,”’ 
the lower life is yielded up, its death is willingly embraced, the 
body of desire is abandoned, and the Initiate ‘‘descends into 
hell,” that no region of the universe he is to help may remain un- 
trodden by him, that none may be too outcast to be reached by his 
all-embracing love. And then, springing upwards from the dark- 
ness, he sees the light once more, knows himself again as the Son, 
inseparable from the Father whose he is, rises to the life that 
knows no ending, radiant in the consciousness of death faced 
and overcome, strong to help to the uttermost every child 
of man, able to pour out his life into every struggling soul. 
Among his disciples he remains awhile to teach, unveiling to 
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them the mysteries of the spiritual worlds, preparing them also 
to tread the path he has trodden, until, the earth-life over, he 
ascends to the Father, and becomes the Master triumphant, the 
link between God and man. 

Such was the story set forth in the Mysteries, and 
dramatically pourtrayed in symbols in the physical plane 
Mysteries, half veiled, half shown. Such the Christ of the 
Mysteries in His dual aspect, Logos and man, kosmic and 
individual. The Christ of the human heart is, for the most part, 
Jesus seen as the mystic human Christ, struggling, suffering, 
dying, finally triumphant, the Man in whom humanity is seen 
crucified and risen, whose victory is the promise of victory 
to every one who, like Him, is faithful through death and 
beyond—the Christ who can never be forgotten while He is born 
again and again in humanity, while the world needs Saviours, 
and Saviours give themselves for men. 


ANNIE BESANT. 


Man is always throwing his praise or blame on events, and does not 
see that he only is real, and the world his mirror andecho. He imputes the 
stroke to fortune which in reality himself strikes——The Sovereignty of Ethics. 
EMERSON. 


Wuat was it then you aimed at? why to do your best in your effort. 
Right ! and this may be effectually done though the enterprise should happen 
to miscarry.—Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 


THE progressive evolution of the thought of God, of which our world is 
the visible manifestation, is unceasingly continuous.—GuISEPPE MAZZINI. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN INDIA* 


AN outline of the general contents of the work having been 
already given in the ‘‘ Preliminary Notice” last month, it seems 
permissible to deal here rather with points of special interest, 
since a Review on ordinary lines would yield little beyond a 
catalogue raisonné, of small value or utility to the reader, and of 
none at all to the student, who cannot possibly dispense with a 
careful study. of the book itself. To such special points, there- 
fore, I shall in the main confine myself, and though I shall in 
consequence be compelled to apologise for offering the reader a 
somewhat disconnected series of remarks rather than a critical 
account of the work itself—which would indeed demand a volume 
rather than an article—I trust that more than enough will be 
brought out to attract both the student and the general reader, 
and to thereby pave the way for this most valuable work among 
a wider circle of readers than its somewhat abstruse and technical 
title would appeal to in ordinary course. 

Among the many evidences of the great change which has 
come over the “ spirit of our times ”’ within the last ten or fifteen 
years, not the least striking has been the way in which that 
change has found expression through the mouth of some of those 
Nestors in the world of western thought, whom one would have 
expected to find far too rigidly crystallised into the thought- 
grooves of their powerful manhood to be capable of responding 
to the dawning influence of a newera of thought. In the ranks 
of science, Professor Huxley, in the very last public utterance of 
an honoured old age, gave articulate expression in his oft-quoted 
Romanes Lecture, The Evolution of Ethics, to the breath of that 
new life which is stirring amid those dry bones to which the 
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materialism in science seemed tending to reduce the world 
around us. And now in this, the latest work of Professor Max 
Miller, the observant student will not fail to notice a growth of 
sympathy with and power of understanding Hindu thought, a 
broader appreciation, a dropping away of some of the narrower 
bonds of clerical and orientalist orthodoxy. 

Not, alas! that as yet the Nestor of English orientalism has been 
able so to assimilate the new life as to shake himself clear of his 
old fetters, with the bold, outspoken frankness of the Nestor of 
the Evolution doctrine. The bondage of clericalism, the fetters of 
court favour, the traditions of German philosophising and the 
Oxford schools are less easily broken, because they have a far 
longer and more powerful past behind them than those of a 
scientific negationism, itself rather the over-balancing of an ultra 
cautious agnosticism than a positive intellectual conviction. 
Nevertheless, we have reason to be thankful—those of us who 
love India and are drawn towards Hindu ideals and thoughts— 
for so much of softening and of growing sympathy in Professor 
Max Miiller as comes to the surface in this book. For only by 
sympathy does understanding become possible, and hitherto the 
Professor’s great learning and knowledge of Sanskrit has lost 
seven-tenths of its value through lack of that all-important 
quality, and through the cramping and narrowing atmosphere 
in which he had wrapped himself. But in his present book, the 
note of sympathy sounds out far more strongly than hitherto, 
and the reader finds himself in a comparatively warm and living 
atmosphere, calculated to attract rather than to repel, and by its 
gentle touch of kindly feeling to awaken response in the East, and 
among western readers to call forth a greater power of under- 
standing and valuing these eastern treasures. 

As illustrations, take the way in which our author here 
speaks of the absence of the definite historical element in Sanskrit 
literature, so usually made a ground of reproach, when not of ill- 
natured sneers. Having spoken of this quite simply as a matter 
of fact, he continues : 

It is quite true that every literary composition, whether in prose or in 
poetry, presupposes an individual author, that no poem makes itself, and no 
philosophical system is elaborated by the people at large. But on the other 
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hand, no poet makes himself, no philosopher owes everything to himself. 
He grows from a soil that is ready made for him, and he breathes an intel- 
lectual atmosphere which is not of his own making. The Hindus [and one 
might add the Oriental peoples in general. B.K.] seem to have felt this in- 
debtedness of the individuals to those before and around them far more 
strongly than the Greeks, who, if they cannot find a human author, have 
recourse to mythological and divine personages in order to have a pedestal, 
a name, and an authority for every great thought and every great invention 
of antiquity. The Hindus are satisfied with giving us the thoughts, and 
leave us to find out their antecedents as best we can. 


Or again, take the following passage dealing with the oft- 
repeated idea that the ancients, the Easterns especially, habitually 
invented descriptions, fabricated chronologies, and forged docu- 
ments, with the object of deceiving and imposing upon posterity : 


In certain chapters of the Brahmanas and in the Upanishads we see a 
picture of the social and intellectual life of India at that early time, which 
seems fully to justify the saying that India has always been a nation of 
philosophers. The picture which these sacred books give us of the seething 
thoughts of that country may at first sight seem fanciful and even incredible ; 
but because the men of ancient India, as they are there represented to us, 
if by tradition only, are different from Greeks and Romans and from our- 
selves, it does not follow that we have not before us a faithful account of 
what really existed at one time in the Land of the Five or Seven Rivers. 
Why should these accounts have been invented, unless they contained a 
certain verisimilitude in the eyes of the people? It is quite clear that they 
were not composed, as some people seem to imagine, in order to impose 
after two thousand of years on us, the scholars of Europe, or on anybody 
else. The idea that the ancient nations of the world wished to impose on 
us, that they wished to appear more ancient than they were, more heroic, 
more marvellous, more enlightened, is a mere fancy. They did not even 
think of us, and had no word as yet for posterity. Such thoughts belong to 
much later times, and even then we wonder how a local, not to say pro- 
vincial poet like Horace should have thought so much of agestocome. We 
must not allow such ideas of fraud and forgery to spoil our faith and our 
interest in ancient history. The ancients thought much more of themselves 
than of the nations of the distant future. If, however, what the 
ancients tell us about their own times, or about the past which 
could never have extended very far back, seems incredible to us, 
we should always try first of all to understand it as possible before 
we reject it as impossible and as an intentional fraud. That in very 
early times kings and nobles, and sages of India, should have been absorbed 
in philosophical questions seems no doubt strange to us, because the energies 
of the people of Europe, as far back as we know anything about them, have 
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always been divided between practical and intellectual pursuits, the former, in 
ancient times, considerably preponderating over the latter. But why should 
not a different kind of life have been possible in a country which, without 
much effort on the part of its cultivators, yielded in abundance all that was 
necessary for the support of life, which was protected on three sides by the 
silver streaks of the ocean, and on the fourth by almost impassable mountain 
barriers, a country which for thousands of years was free from war, except 
the war of extermination directed against barbarous tribes, the so-called 
sons of the soil? After all, to thoughtful people, finding themselves placed 
on this planet, they did not know how or why, it was not so very far fetched 
a problem, particularly while there was as yet no struggle for life, to ask who 
they were, whence they came, and what they were intended for here on 
earth. Thus we read at the beginning of the Shvetdshvatara-upanishad : 
‘* Whence are we born? Whereby do we live, and whither do we go? O, 
ye who know Brahman (tell us), at whose command do we abide here, 
whether in pain or in pleasure? Should time or nature, or necessity, or 
chance, or the elements be considered as the cause, or, He who is called 
Purusha, the Man, that is, the Supreme Spirit ? ” 


Again, in noticing the charge of encouraging idolatry, at 
least by silence, often levelled against the Vedanta of Shankara- 
charya, Professor Max Miiller quotes with apparent approval 
and agreement a long passage from a lecture on Vedantism, by 
Diviyadas Datta, of which the following is the most important 
part: 


Idolatry in the sense of religious symbolism—and I believe the most 
orthodox Hindus would take no other view—cannot be open to objection. 
Symbolism there must be, whether in words or things. Verbal symbols ap- 
peal to the ear, and the symbols of things to the eyes, and that is all the 
difference between them. Verbal symbolism is language. Who would 
object to the use of language in religion? But if the one is allowed, why 
not also the other? To my mind idolatry, apart from its attendant corrup- 
tions, is a religious algebra. But if verbal symbols, without the spirit, or in 
a corrupted spirit, are not objectionable [but are they not? queries the Pro- 
fessor], so, and to the same extent, formal symbols, or stocks and stones, are 
also objectionable. At one stage of its growth, idolatry is a necessity of our 
nature. The tender seed of a religious spirit requires to be carefully pre- 
served in a soft coating of symbols, till it has required the strength to resist 
the nipping frost of worldliness and scepticism. 


Do not quotations like these show that even among our 
western orientalists, with all their traditionalism and cold 
remoteness from the deeper life of the East, a new and more 
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living spirit is at work? Should not then the theosophical 
movement, as the immediate incarnation of that new life, 
recognise its presence with a warm welcome and seek to lead 
more workers and students to labour in the right spirit in these 
ancient mines of intellectual and spiritual wealth? For these 
quotations are no isolated and misleading samples, but reflect 
fairly the broader spirit in which our author deals with the various 
and interesting topics to which his General Introduction is 
devoted. 

One of the most valuable features of this Introduction, ‘it 
may be noted, is the sympathetic and clear picture which it gives 
of a state of society and of a civilisation which are so different 
from our own as toseem almost like a fairy tale in our ears. Thus 
in describing the extraordinary breadth and liberality, as well 
as the keen intellectual activity and deeply earnest religious 
spirit which pervaded Aryan India even as late as the middle of 
the seventh century of our own era, Max Miiller quotes, in con- 
firmation of the account given by Hiouen-Tsang, a description 
from the Harsha-charita of King Harsha’s visit to a forest in which 
dwelt a colony of ascetics and sages: 

When approaching the abode of the sage, the king leaves his suite 
behind and proceeds on foot, attended by only a few of his vassals. While 
still at a distance from this holy man’s abode, the king perceived a large 
number of Buddhists from various provinces, perched on pillows, seated on 
rocks, dwelling in bowers of creepers, lying in thickets or in the shadow of 
branches, or squatting on the roots of trees,—devotees dead to all passions, 
Jainas in white robes (Shvet4mbaras), with mendicants (Bhikshus or 
Parivrajakas), followers of Krishna (Bhagavatas), religious students (Brah- 
machd4rins), ascetics who pulled out their hair, followers of Kapila (SAnkhyas), 
Jainas, Lokayatakas (atheists), followers of Kanada (Vaisheshikas), followers 
of the Upanishads (Ved4ntins), believers in God as a creator (NaiyAyikas), 
assayers of metals (?), students of legal institutes, students of the Puranas, 
adepts in sacrifices requiring seven priests, adepts in grammar, followers of 
the PancharAtras, and others besides, all diligently following their own tenets, 
pondering, urging objections, raising doubts, resolving them, giving etymo- 
logies, and disputing, discussing and explaining moot points of doctrine! 
and all this it would seem in perfect peace and harmony. 

Now I ask once more, is there any other country in the world of which 
a similar account could be given, always the same from century to century ? 
Such a life as here described may seem very strange to us, nay, even in- 
credible, but that is our fault, because we forget the totally different condi- 
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tions of intellectual life in India and elsewhere. We cannot dissociate 
intellectual life from cities, from palaces, schools, universities, museums, 
and all the rest. However, the real life of India was not lived in towns, but 
in villages and forests. Even at present it should be remembered that 
towns are the exception in India, and that the vast majority of people live in 
the country, in villages, and their adjoining groves. Here the old sages 
were free to meditate on the problems of life and all that is nearest to the 
heart of man. Ifthey were not philosophers, let them be called dreamers, 
but dreamers of dreams without which life would be hardly worth living. 

It is such true and kindly pictures as this, bringing out 
what is the really valuable and attractive side of Hindu life 
and thought which should always be chosen to introduce a new 
comer to this new world. For in that way his sympathy would 
be roused, his mind attracted, his understanding attuned to this 
new and strange form of the music of life, which thus would 
gain his ear and steal into his heart, widening, deepening and 
elevating his view of life, removing its crudely supercilious 
vanity, and leading. him into fresh and fertile territories, where 
many a treasure awaits his gathering. 

A point which is too often overlooked in the study of the 
growth of philosophic and religious thought in India is mentioned 
by our author in his Preface and elaborated later on in the third 
chapter—the fact of the existence from exceedingly early times 
of a great common fund of national or popular philosophy, from 
which all the schools and systems alike drew, and which formed in 
a very special sense the living atmosphere around them by which 
they were both conditioned and nourished. 

The existence of such a common stock of philosophic ideas 
and conceptions in the possession of great portions of the people 
had already been more or less explicitly recognised, especially 
by recent workers in Germany. Richard Garbe, particularly in 
his invaluable work on the Safkhya system, laid special stress 
upon this important fact, and now that it has received at last its 
official recognition at the hands of our author, one may hope to 
find it gradually receiving its due weight from English writers. 
In the main Max Miiller and Garbe agree as to the leading points 
of this common national philosophy, though in details and in 
their interpretation of some of the factors they diverge. The 
former specifies in particular: the ideas of Metempsychosis 
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(Sansdva), the Immortality of the Soul, Pessimism, Karma, the 
Infallibility of the Veda, and the Three Gunas. 

Speaking of the immortality of the soul, he remarks: 

This idea was so completely common property that we look in vain for 
any elaborate arguments in support of it. . . . . No doubt, the fol- 
lowers of Brihaspati (the Charv4kas or Materialists) would deny a future 
life, but all the other schools fear rather than doubt a future life, a long-con- 
tinued metempsychosis; and as to a final annihilation of the true Self, that 
would sound to Indian ears as a contradiction in itself. 

And he then proceeds to ridicule the notion, advanced by 
some scholars in surprise at this unwavering belief in a future 
and an eternal life, that the incoming Aryans had learnt it from 
the savage tribes whom they found in possession, since such a 
belief in immortality, arising from the ghost-shadow idea, is 
supposed by them to be universal among and peculiar to . 
savages ! 


In reference to the question of pessimism, Max Miiller-very 
properly points out that such a charge, which is very often aimed 
against Indian philosophy, is by no means justified. 

People, who derived their name for good from a word which originally 
meant nothing but being or real, Sat, are not likely to have looked upon 
what is, as what ought not to be. Indian philosophers are by no means 
dwelling for ever on the miseries of life. They are not always whining and 
protesting that life is not worth living . . . . . Considering that the 
aim of all Indian philosophy was the removal of suffering, which was caused 
by nescience, and the attainment of the highest happiness, which was pro- 
duced by knowledge, we should have more right to call it eudemonistic 
than pessimistic. 

And this conclusion remains true, though, as he goes on to 
show, a clear perception of human suffering and its causes 
formed one of the principal impulses to philosophical thought in 
India, for her thinkers were convinced that this suffering needed 
to be accounted for and ought to be removed. 

His remarks on karma and the close connection of this con- 
ception with that of the soul’s immortality are also very sugges- 
tive and interesting, but space forbids their quotation, while on 
the other two points there is nothing demanding special notice in 
his remarks. But there is one factor in this general philosophical 
atmosphere not noticed either by Max Miiller or by Garbe, 
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which nevertheless seems to me of great importance, and to have 
exercised a deeper and more living influence in Indian thought 
than has yet been suspected. I mean the universal conviction, as 
widespread and unquestioned as that of karma, that man had 
and has within himself the power and the means of attaining 
direct and first-hand experience and knowledge with regard to 
the unseen worlds, and the further corollary that by special pro- 
cesses these higher powers and faculties could be developed and 
made practicably available. When this fact once becomes clearly 
recognised and its fundamental truth admitted, much that is now 
obscure and doubtful, not only in Indian thought but as regards 
that of Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor and Syria also, will become 
illuminated. In any case, regarded simply as one of the general 
formative factors in the thought-history of India, it would seem 
to deserve fuller recognition and greater weight than has yet 
been accorded to it, seeing that it maintained itself as an active, 
living conviction from the very earliest Vaidik times down to the 
present day. 

Another point of some interest to close students is the 
question as to how the word ‘‘ Brahman” came to mean 76 évrws 
év. Dr. Haug says that Brahman means prayer and was derived 
from the root Barh or Brih, to swell or to grow, so that originally 
it would have meant what swells or grows. From this, Haug 
says, it acquired the more abstract meaning of growth and well- 
fare, and what causes growth or welfare, namely sacred songs. 
Lastly he assigned to Brahman the meaning of force as mani-. 
fested in nature, and that of universal force as the Supreme Being. 

This seems, to say the least, forced and artificial, but other 
scholars have mostly merely repeated his view. Professor Roth, 
however, maintained that Brahman expressed the force of will 
directed to the Gods: and gave as its first meaning: “‘ Die als 
Drang und Fiille des Gemiiths auftretende und den G ottern zustrebende 
Andacht’’—a definition quite German and equally untranslatable. 
Professor Deussen, like Dr. Haug, takes Brahman to mean 
‘‘ prayer,’”’ and under the influence of his Christianised Schopen- 
hauerianism interprets it as: “‘der zum Heiligen, Gottlichen 
emporstrebende Wille des Menschen; also, it would seem, rather a 
far-fetched view, 
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Max Miiller, on the other hand, in his present volume, pro- 
pounds the idea that the original sense of the word was 
utterance,” that which breaks forth, 7.¢., word or speech ; and 
hence it readily came to stand as a name of that universal force 
which manifests itself in the creation of a visible universe. It 
would take too long to cite at length all that he adduces in 
support of this conclusion ; but certainly, on the whole, he seems 
to trace a more natural and simple course for the evolution of 
this all-important term than any other of our western scholars, 
and as he is thereby enabled to account also for the close connec- 
tion of the idea of Vach with that of Brahman, and for the 
important part which the conception of Vach plays in several 
phases of Hindu thought, his theory is well worth close atten- 
tion. ; 

To theosophical students, familiar with the occult methods 
of historical research, the immense antiquity of both the Vaidik 
hymns and the great Upanishads is so familiar that he will feel 
almost a shock of surprise when he finds that the Vaidik hymns 
are assigned by Max Miiller to a period between 1,500 and 1000 
B.C., while the period allotted to the formation of the Upanishad 
literature is given as about 700 B.c. only. But even stranger 
will seem to him the repeated and positive assertion that writing, 
even for purposes of monumental inscription, only became known 
in India about 300 B.c., while it probably did not come into use 
for literary purposes till much later. Even on the most liberal 
reckoning, Max Miiller tells us, writing cannot possibly ante- 
date in India the rise of Buddhism. For he remarks: 


Even at the Buddhist Councils when their sacred canon, the Tripitaka, 
was settled, we hear nothing as yet of paper, ink, and reeds, but only of 
oral and even musical repetition. The very name of a Council was Samgiti 
or Mahasarngiti, i.2., singing together, and the different parts of the canon 
were not consigned to writing, but rehearsed by certain individuals. When- 
ever there arose a dispute as to the true teaching of Buddha, it was not 
settled by an appeal to any MSS., but an invitation was addressed to a mem- 
ber of the Sangha who knew the text by heart. Itis actually mentioned that 
the Southern Canon was not reduced to writing till the first century B.c. 
under King Vattagamani, about 80 n.c. Nothing can be more explicit than 
the statement in the chronicles of Ceylon on that point: ‘‘ Before this time 


the wise monks had handed down the texts of the Tripitaka orally ; and also 
5 
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the Atthakatha (commentary). At this time the monks, perceiving the 
decay of beings (not MSS.), assembled and in order that the law might 
endure for a long time, they caused it to be written down in books.” 

Here isa point to which it seems eminently desirable that 
some of our students should address their researches, and guide 
our Indian pandits and fellow-students, so that conclusive evi- 
dence may be obtained, if possible, on a point so important and 
fundamental to all our conceptions as to the real course of de- 
velopment and history in India. 

Leaving now the Introductory Chapters and coming to those 
dealing with the Six Great Systems, it may be said without fear 
of challenge that no equally useful and valuable book upon the 
general subject of these philosophical systems of India has yet 
appeared in English. There is so much of interest, so much 
that is comparatively new and fresh to non-Sanskrit-knowing 
students, that any detailed account is quite impossible. Each 
chapter tempts one to quote or write at length; the deeply inter- 
esting discussion of the Sphota doctrine and of the relation 
between thought and words clamours for consideration on one 
side, while the curious and—from the occult standpoint—most 
suggestive atomic theory of Kanada is equally importunate on 
another. Vedanta and Safkhya alike fascinate the reader in 
these pages, and to do them justice a whole series of papers 
would be needed. So I must conclude this already too long 
article with one last quotation, in which Prof. Max Miiller 
focusses the outcome of his study of the Advaita Vedanta: ‘‘ To 
sum up,” he says; “‘the Vedanta teaches that in the highest 
sense Creation is but Self-forgetfulness, and Eternal Life remem- 
brance or Self-consciousness. And while to us such high ab- 
stractions may seem useless for the many, it is allthe more sur- 
prising that, with the Hindus, the fundamental ideas of the 
Vedanta have pervaded the whole of their literature, have leavened 
the whole of their language, and form to the present day the 
common property of the people at large.” 


BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 
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In some late numbers of Knowledge there are to be found some 
papers—by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, F.R.S., etc., and 
Agnes Fry, entitled the ‘‘ Mycetozoa, and some questions which 
they suggest’—which might be hastily passed over as only 
suited to the attention of the technically informed reader and 
microscopist, but which, in reality, contain matter of the most 
suggestive kind. A slight account of the subject may be of in- 
terest to readers of this magazine. 

The Mycetozoa who possess several long names derived 
from the Greek, but have no English designation—unless it be 
the repulsive one of ‘‘ slime fungus,” which is a translation from 
the German and altogether unworthy, in the opinion of the 
Frys, to be the cognomen of such beautiful little things—are a 
- group of organisms of which it is impossible to predicate whether 
they are plants or animals or both—for even that does not seem 
too much to say in view of their peculiarities. ‘They are 
living things—and beyond that we will not go for the present,” 
say the writers in question, and they present some interesting 
' biological problems to the student for solution. 

These micro-organisms—we dare not call them fungi—are to 
be found chiefly on dead and decaying wood, and although 
varying considerably, in the different species, in details of colour 
and construction, they have all more or less the same life-history ; 
into this cycle we must make an entirely arbitrary breach in 
order to find a beginning, for here, if anywhere, we are justified 
in propounding a version of the ancient biological riddle—which 
came first, the hen or the egg? At its most conspicuous stage 
then, we have bodies called sporangia, varying in form but having 
a characteristic structure of thread-like network resembling 
the interior of a long bone, and containing brown spores which 
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are covered with minute spines. Placed under favourable con- 
ditions of warmth and moisture there emerge from the spores 
‘‘small translucent bits of naked protoplasm,” which at once 
exhibit properties of life and motion. A portion, a filament of 
this living jelly, showing no cellular structure, unconfined by a 
cell-wall, is pushed out as a whip at one end of the substance 
(one cannot say body) and swimming with this in front, we read 
that ‘‘their motions are particularly amusing to watch; they 
swim, they wriggle, they revolve, they shake themselves, they 
are full of life and motion; they seem at once wilful and purpose- 
less ; they gambol with one another, and their frolics remind one 
of young lambs in spring. They are capable not only of motion 
but of digestion and of the capture of food.”’ And these are 
creatures which have emerged from what is indistinguishable 
from a fungus! The spores of mosses or of ferns have no power 
of motion; these have. The spores of mosses or ferns again 
are‘capable by themselves of reproducing the plant from which 
they spring, but these Mycetozoa are only reproductive after 
fusion with others. 

Their next life-process is normally that of increase by split- 
ting, but occasionally they indulge in an additional transformation 
outside the legitimate, or at any rate the normal, cycle of their 
evolution, and become encysted with a hard coating which, how- 
ever, finally breaks away and allows them to resume their frolics. 
But the days of their wild oats are numbered, for they now 
“‘ gather together and fuse into masses of naked protoplasm, the 
swarm-spores losing their individuality in a common mass.” 

The mass thus formed is termed a plasmodium, and it rapidly 
grows in bulk by the assimilation of food, 7.¢., bits of fungus and 
dead wood, and by fusion with other and smaller masses of the 
same species. Moreover, the power of motion is retained. In 
fact, the plasmodia exhibit two kinds of motion—one is a sort of 
circulation or rhythmic movement to and fro among the more 
fluid particles of the protoplasm; the other is mass locomotion, 
which enables them to change position on a log of wood to the 
extent of a foot or even more, and to shift, in the case of one 
species which lives on tan, from the top to the bottom of a heap 
of this substance, or vice versi as change in temperature may 
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compel. They also have in some cases the faculty of retiring 
into the substance of the dead wood on which they may be 
located, and, more marvellous still, of selecting for their next life 
stage the most favourable position for its safe accomplishment. 
Here again the plasmodium exhibits the same power of temporary 
encystment, as in the earlier stage of the swarm-spores, but its 
manifestation appears to depend upon environment, to be, in fact, 
preservative in its action, and is brought about by drought or 
famine, either of which conditions may result in the plasmodium 
becoming dry and hard, but not losing vitality. It is in this 
condition termed a sclevotiwm, and only needs the restoration of 
suitable environment to return to its more active state and pro- 
ceed with its normal development. The next stage completes 
the cycle of its life-history, for, in the words of the authorities 
we are quoting: ‘‘it seeks some spot on the surface of dead wood 
or leaves, sometimes a rather exposed and elevated position, at 
other times a sheltered one, and there forms sporangia, so that 
what was a mass of more or less amorphous protoplasm has 
differentiated itself into several parts, into delicate pedicels, the 
coating membrane of the sporangia, the hairs of the capillitium, 
and the spores—which in due time are to begin again the life- 
history.”” The colours of these sporangia vary much, the forms 
are also numerous in the different species, but the life-history is 
essentially the same, and it is the stages of this life-cycle which 
present such a puzzle to the naturalist. 

The first point of interest is the question of deciding to 
which of the two great kingdoms of organised life (as recognised 
by science) the Mycetozoa properly belong: ‘“‘ their locomotion 
and rapacious youth seem to shut them out from the plants; their 
stationary condition and their production of sporangia from the 
animal world.” They seem to be a sort of biological Mohammed’s 
coffin or soul of Tomlinson, and the question presents itself to the 
student of Theosophy: are they the remnants of a missing link, 
the relics of an earlier cycle, or another proof of over-lapping 
and the slow, slow climbing of the evolving life? The authors 
of the papers under consideration point out that swarm-spores, 
which have been defined as ‘‘ mobile, ciliated, asexual reproduc- 
tive cells, destitute of all membrane,” 7.¢., bits of naked proto- 
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plasm capable of performing the marvellous functions of life and 
motion, are common to both the great divisions of organised life. 
There are swarm-spores of Algz and Fungi on the one hand, of 
Monads and Amcebe on the other ; to all appearance \there is no 
essential difference between them although ‘‘in point of fact they 
are organisms as distinct as possible in their nature and future 
careers ;” but the Myxomycetes are marked off from all the others 
by the fact that their swarm-spores are reproductive only in 
conjunction. ‘‘ This phenomenon of the union ofa large number 
of individual swarm-spores into a new and larger individual 
which carries forward the course of life, is unique in the myxies, 
and distinguishes them broadly from all other organisms.” 

Another interesting point that arises has to do with the cell- 
theory of life. So firmly had the idea of the “cell” as the 
structural unit of life been rooted in the minds of biologists that 
it was with almost a shock that the naked condition of the 
myxies was recognised and described. Our authors quaintly 
remark that the scientific mind clinging to preconceived theories 
termed them “ naked cells,’’ which, in view of the real facts of 
the case, is something ‘‘like calling a man with nothing on a 
naked great coat.’’ There are many organisms, it is now known, 
which commence life in the form of a bit of protoplasm, which, 
however, in most cases produces cell-walls in which it shelters 
and builds, as in the majority of plants, but in the Mycetozoa 
this does not happen and all the functions of life which they 
perform and ‘‘ all the beautiful forms they assume, are reached 
without ever forming a cell-wall or constituting a true cell, 
except in the spore itself. In these actions and in these forms 
we see the capacities of simple and naked protoplasm. The 
extreme simplicity of the mechanism seems to bring to mind more power- 
fully the inherent powers of the worker.”’ [Italics ours.] 

These powers are still more suggestive when put in a tabu- 
lated form :— 

(a) The power of motion. 

(b) The power of seizing and digesting food. 

(c) Capacity for rejecting what is not suited for retention by 

the organism. 
(d) A capacity to perform chemical work. 
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(ec) A capacity to assume and change colour. | 

(f) The power of attracting and being attracted by, and 

uniting with, other protoplasm of the same species. 

(g) A converse power of avoiding the protoplasm of other 

species. 

(h) A power to assume a definite external shape, and to 

divide into spores and non-spores. 

(i) A capacity to enter into a state of suspended vitality. 

It must be remembered that the power of motion and of 
assuming definite external shapes means the power of this naked 
protoplasm to lift itself against the force of gravity. This 
phenomenon, which we witness on such a stupendous scale each 
spring, in the vegetable world, is sufficiently startling in the case 
ofcellular plants; in the case of the myxies it is suggestive 
indeed, of the “‘ power of the worker,” which unseen : 

Ever and ever fetching secrets forth 
Maketh and unmaketh, mending all. 

Our authors write :—‘‘ In the myxie lifting up its sporangia, 
we can see in the small and in its simplest and most primitive 
form, the existence of the same power which enables the sequoia 
or the eucalyptus to lift themselves to such enormous heights 
above the ground. But of this power, this impulse, this faculty, 
this gift of resisting the force of gravity and the attraction of the 
earth, what shall we say? What account can we give? We 
can only keep silence.” 

Lastly, and perhaps most interesting of all, is the question 
of the existence of species in these mysterious organisms. That 
true species exist, our authors consider beyond possibility of 
doubt—how they have been brought about is, indeed, beyond 
our ken, and the theories of natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest strain belief to breaking point in such a case. 

That a particle of naked protoplasm should be endowed 
with power to recognise other particles of its own species from 
precisely similar particles of other species is indeed amazing, but 
the authorities are all agreed that such is the case. ‘‘ Branches 
of different plasmodia crawl near one another, and mutually em- 
brace one another, without showing the least trace of any 
fusion.” (Cienkowski.) Similar phenomena have been ob- 
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served in the case of the spermatozoids of a low species of Algz. 
Commenting on these cases our authors remark: ‘‘ These in- 
stances impress the mind with the fundamental character of 
the fact of species; whether it has arisen from variation and 
selection or not, it is a fact that goes down to the very founda- 
tions and rudiments of organic life, and even there influences the 
life and habits of the organism. As we see it in the myxies, it 
precedes the origination of the sexual distinction, it precedes any 
differentiation of parts or organs, it precedes the development of 
the cellular tissue. It may, perhaps, be said to precede the 
division into animal and vegetable kingdoms. The distinction 
can exist in small, naked bits of protoplasm, and each of these, 
indistinguishable in structure as the protoplasts of some of the 
species are to any organs or instruments which we possess, has 
the power of distinguishing between these indistinguishable 
masses, of attracting and being attracted by those of its own 
kind, and of remaining indifferent and neutral towards those of 
other kinds. . . Is it possible, one inclines to ask, to feel 
sure that all the various species of myxies have been produced 
from one original form by the force of a natural selection? 
How can the doctrine of the fittest be applied as between two 
naked protoplasts, and if applied only to the later stages of 
growth, how has it reacted on the earlier stages?” 

With these speculations we may conclude a brief summary 
of these interesting papers. Here we are face to face with a 
problem which our physical apparatus may well leave unsolved. 
That species should have originated in the survival of the fittest, 
down in these “beginnings of life,” is all but unthinkable. 
Surely it is in the struggle with such problems as these that 
science will eventually learn to appreciate more truly the origin 
of ‘‘the inherent powers of the worker” of which our authors 
write—the differentiating value of the Life manifesting on these 
lowest rungs of the ladder the ‘‘ I-making” quality of its third 
hypostasis. 


EpITH WARD. 
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Ge ASA LIC BROTHERS 


Or, THE ORDER oF THE INITIATED KNIGHTS AND BRETHREN OF 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST FROM ASIA IN EuROPE 


THERE exists no body of mystics who have suffered more 
malicious persecution than this arcane Association, sometimes 
called the Asatische Briider ; its tradition is very largely Hermetic, 
and the links of this Society can be traced in various towns 
of the Danubian Provinces from the year 1604 onward. It 
hasa close relation with Manichzism and its doctrines, and again 
a connection with the real Rosicrucian Order and its Founder. 

In this brief sketch it will not be possible to do more than 
outline the picture ; the details must be left for a future time. 

The following points will be taken: 

1. The organisation. 

2. Some leading members. 

3. A general sketch of its spread and work. 

4. The doctrines and morals. 

The latter section of the subject is by far the most interest- 
ing and the most important to the student of Theosophy, but 
the books from which the quotations are made can be read, and 
it is therefore hardly worth while to reproduce them in detail 
unless a definite translation of the whole work were desired. This 
is not the object now in view, therefore the sketches must be 
accepted in the light outline which follows. 


I. 


The few words about the organisation that are necessary we 
can take from the pen of an avowed enemy of Mysticism—the 
Marquis de Luchet.* He reviews various occult bodies, and 


* Luchet (J. P., Marquis de). Essai Sur la Secte des Illuminés, note xv., p. 147. 
London ; 1789. 
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some of his remarks may be summarised as follows: The 
governing body was called the small and constant Synedrion of 
Europe. The names by which those who served under this body 
were known to the Superiors were Hebrew. It was the rule that 
if one of the members died the name should be taken by another, 
so that the places were always filled, and no vacancy occurred 
in the perfect continuity of the organisation: the individuality 
was also shielded by this means from the adverse criticisms of 
the outer world, for the name being a fictitious one, the privacy 
was perfect. This arrangement was wise at a time when much 
disputing was going on about the Order. 

The members wore an especial dress, somewhat Spanish in 
style; their mantles were black and white, black, or purple, 
according to the different degrees in the Order held by the 
brothers. Everyone could join who was honest and upright, 
who believed in God, and confessed his faith openly. It was 
only required that he should have passed the three lower degrees, 
or grades,* of Freemasonry, in a Lodge of S. John, or of 
Melchisedeck; this Order held the real secrets and the most 
moral and practical explanations of the most venerable Order of 
Freemasonry; it had six degrees with the following names: 


I. The Seekers ; 
2. The Endurers; or Sufferers. 
3. The Probationers; 


These are degrees of tests and trials; after these are suc- 
cessfully passed by the candidate, then follow the principal 
degrees :— 

1. The Initiated Knights and Brothers of S. John the 
Evangelist from Asia Minor. 

2. The Wise Masters—or, Masters of Goodness. 

3. The Royal Priests, the true Rosicrucians, the degree 
Melchisedeck. 

Each probationary lodge consisted of not more than ten 
members, including the Brother of the first full degree who was 
placed at the head of it. These together formed a Mastership. 
Every ten Masterships formed a Decade, and this was placed under 


* There is a striking resemblance between this organisation and that of the 
Fratves Lucis. 
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the control of a Chief-Mastership. At the head of the several 
Chief-Masterships of a Province was a Chapter of the Province 
with a Grand-Master, and Europe was divided into four pro- 
vinces after the four quarters of the heavens. The whole Order 
in Europe was controlled by a general Chapter, with a general 
Chief-Master and twelve officers, and over these again the Chief 
Court of the Order, to which belonged the sole direction of the 
second and third full degrees—unlimited in the case of the 
former, but in the case of the latter confined to the seventy-two 
Brothers in Europe. This Court was the “‘ Minor Perpetual 
Synod,” consisting of seventy-two members, and at its head was 
the Chief Grand-Master of the Order. Many other details are 
given in their book—which was published in 1803*—as the 
reason for the use of the Hebrew names of office. It is also 
stated that a reform took place in their Order in the year 1541. 
But the chronology of the .Order, according to the knowledge 
handed down to them, dates from the year 40 A.D. One impor- 
tant difference between this body of Masonic students and others 
is in the fact that they were the earliest Masonst+ in Germany 
who admitted non-Christians. 


if; 


We must now pass on to enumerate some of the members, 
and among a few of the names which have come out from this 
very secret body are the following : 

The Graf Palffy von Erdéd, Provincial Grand-Master of 
Hungary; The Graf von Wallenstein, K. K. High Chamberlain; 
The Graf Kaunitz, Councillor and cousin of Prime Minister ; 
Prince Karl of Hesse-Cassel (joined the Asiatic Brothers in 
1786. His Order name was Ben Oni Ben Miriam) ; Ferdinand, 
Grand-Duke of Brunswick and Liineberg-Wolfenbiittel ; Graf 
Wechkowiz; Graf Attembs; Graf Wrbna (Rudolf), Oberst- 
Kammerer to the Emperor Franz-Joseph of Austria; Erlach 
Glerck; George Hagstings; Odorat der Schottlinder; Hans 
Wiihren, Meister of Halle, in the Inn Thal. 


* Die Briidey St. Johannis des Evangelisten aus Asien in Europa, oder die einzige 
wahve und dchte Freimaurerei, p.12. Berlin; 1803. 


+ Latomia: Freimaurerische Vierteljahyschvift ; vols, xix., xx. Leipzig ; 1862. 
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The two most energetic members, those who consequently 
became the most publicly known and the most strenuously vilified, 
are Hans Heinrich, Baron Ecker von Eckhoffen, Conseiller-Privé 
du Prince Hohenlohe-Waldburg, and his brother Hans Karl, 
Baron Ecker von Eckhoffen, who was Chargé d’ Affaires at the 
same Court, and who afterwards lived at Hamburg. Both of 
these men were most intimate with the Grand-Duke of Bruns- 
wick and with Prince Karl of Hesse-Cassel. Professor Span- 
genberg of Marburg was also a most zealous student; he was 
known in the Order as Marcus Ben Bina; the kabbalistic studies 
were chiefly under his care. Then we have S. W. von Gahler,* the 
chief Resident in Altona, and the Superintendent, Dr. Schien- 
maier, in Lubeck, with several officers, lawyers and Hebrew 
merchants. Ferdinand von Braunschweigt and Prince and Land- 
graf Karl von Hesse-Cassel joined the Asiatic Brothers in 1786. 

But none except the Grand-Duke Ferdinand has written 
publicly in defence.of the Asiatische Briider, as did the two 
brothers Freiherrn von Eckhoffen: no members have had more 
bitter suffering than they. From time to time allusion has been 
made to them in connection with other occult bodies ; they were 
ubiquitous, and wheresoever work had to be done in connection 
with the arcane tradition, there were these two men to be 
found. 


Ill. 


Turning to review the growth of this Society, we find the 
scattered links are somewhat difficult to connect together, for they 
were, for long, a very secret organisation. 

But among other places we find that the Asiatische Briider 
were working at Prague in 1608, and before then they were in 
the Danubian Provinces, having a centre near the mouth of the 
Danube. They were closely connected with the Rosicrucians, 
and had been helped by Christian Rosencreutz from time to 
time; one of their traditions was that their work, as a body, was 


* Gahler (S. W. von). Of the Hague; he was a member of the Templars, 
and was Master in the Masonic ‘‘ Juliane of the three Lions”’ in Altona. His Order 
name in the Asiatic Brothers was ‘‘ Jethra.” 


+ Ferdinand, Herzog von Braunschweig-Liineberg-Wolfenbittel, was the 
General Obermeister of the society at one time. Lenning (C.). Encvclopddie dey 
Freimaurerei, i., 132, 467. Leipzig; 1867. 
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to be continued until the head should return. Both at Cracow 
and at Prague there were centres of this Hermetic fraternity ; 
their line of research and development was very largely Egyptian; 
these places above noted are still centres of the modern descend- 
ants of this tradition. It was somewhat changed by the process 
of time, and not perhaps so spiritual as of old—for the Asiatic 
Brothers had held an important position among the Secret 
Societies of all time, and during the later Middle Ages this Society 
was truly secret. It had nothing to do with Freemasonry 
publicly, but all the members had to be Master Masons. One 
writer* on this Society draws attention to a remarkable fact, 
namely, that hardly one Masonic writer during those centuries, 
and indeed up to the present, ever mentions this Society. Even 
Fessler, + who was so intimately mixed up in all Masonic arrange- 
ments, preserves a guarded silence about this association, al- 
though he states he was admitted to membership in the Asiatische 
Briider by Graf Palffy von Erdéd. Asa rule those who did say 
anything about it wrote with bitter animosity; its enemies 
made the organisation public, and travestied its teachings, while 
the faithful friends could not answer by reason of the fact that if 
they answered they would have told what they had no right to 
tell. For the stronghold of this arcane teaching in Europe, 
especially during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we 
must travel to Austria and Hungary, and in searching the 
Masonic Archives of those countries it becames evident that the 
real centres of mystic research are there. 

Some most virulent attacks have issued from the pens of 
Austrian Masons, and one writer in the Latonua gives the follow- 
ing details: “‘ The Grand-Master of the country, Franz (Graf von) 
Dietrichstein, and his faithful Born formed the soul of the 
opposition against the ever more and more increasing Asiatis- 
mus, the notorious protector of which was the before mentioned 
Karl, Count Palffy, Provincial Grand-Master of Hungary. 

Among the Asiatics also—far be it from us to deny it—we find 
men of talent and merit, of weight and consideration, of rich 


* Latomia; Freimaurerische Vierteljahrschrift, vol. xxi. Leipzig ; 1862. 


+ Fessler (Ignaz Aurelius). Sdmmtliche Schriften ither Freimaurerei. Freiburg; 
1801. He was a most ardent Mason, and a reformer of Masonic methods. He 
tried to bring the mystical studies back into Masonry. 
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knowledge and great experience. A large number of them were 
penetrated with the conviction that by steadfast adherence and 
faithful devotion to the Asiatic Alliance they would be placed in 
a position to arrive at the highest ideal. . . . Among the 
best known in Vienna were Freiherr Otto von Gemmingen, Baron 
von Linden, Graf Szekely, Prince Carl Potztazky-Lichtenstein.”* 
Many others of high position and morality also joined this body. 
In Hungary was its real stronghold, for the Hungarian nation is 
intensely mystict, and the Masonic records tell us that in Vienna, 
in the Lodge Zur Gekrénten Hoffnungt nearly all the members 
belonged to this occult body ; and it is said that the Hungarian 
members brought the mystic and occult aspect of these studies 
into this Lodge when they became members. And, indeed, at 
one period it is said that there were 10,000 members of various 
mystic organisations congregated together in Vienna. There 
was also—according to some authorities—a close connection with 
Warsaw, which theory is verified from internal evidences. The 
writer§ of this article says that in 1784 all the eight Vienna 
Freemason Lodges were penetrated through and through 
with what he calls the poison of ‘“ Asiatismus,” but he is 
forced, also, to admit the merit and power of these members. 
‘One of the houses in which their meetings were held belonged 
to a rich and respected Greek merchant called Naczko ; after the 
abolition of this Society, consequent on the attack made on it by 
the Jesuits and Catholics, several Hungarian, Croatian, and 
Transylvanian magnates left the capital and retired to their own 


* Latomia, loc. cit. There is a good account, with short bibliography of the 
development of this movement, in Lenning’s (C.) Allgemeines Handbuch dey Frei- 
maureret, ii,, 508-521. Leipzig ; 1865. 

t Abafi (Ludwig). Geschichte dey Freimaureret in Ocesterreich-Ungarn; xiv., 16, 265. 
In this work the author tells us: ‘‘Pressburg . . . has been of old the seat of 
Alchemists and Adepts. To what extent Alchemy flourished here may be seen from 
the fact that, amongst others, not less than three resident Archbishops in Pressburg 
may be reckoned as its zealous adherents, viz., Nicolaus Otah (1553-68), of whom the 
Hungarian National Museum possesses an alchemical manuscript; Georg, Graf 
Lippary (1642-66), who is said to have possessed the ‘Primam Relationem’; and 
Nicolaus Csaky (1751-59) of whom there likewise exists an alchemical work. They 
were certainly not the only ones, and many a prelate and aristocrat will have 
striven to follow in their footsteps . . . the successors of the old Alchemists 
undoubtedly maintained themselves until the middle of the century, when the new 
Rosicrucians entered upon the scene; in 1761 we saw them make their appearance 
in Prague.” 


{ ‘To the Crowned Hope.”’ 
§ Latomia, ‘‘ Die Asiatischen Briider in Berlin and Wien,”’ vol. xxi. 1862. 
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castles in order to carry on their researches, and it is said that 
these associations still existed in Hungary, and in the adjacent 
countries, far into the first decade of the nineteenth century.” 
Thus run the views of this particular writer, but there is no need 
to place this limitation of time, for the Order still continues in 
those parts, and will still last on, for though the name may 
change, and the organisation will differ according to the needs of 
the centuries, still that ‘‘ Fire of Life” which gave the first 
impulse, and the Powers that have from time to time aided its 
work, they remain, and they are working still. 

We will now pass on to some of the chief points and 
characteristics which stamp the Asiatische Briider with the definite 
seal of their true origin. Inthe important little book on the order, 
written by Hans Heinrich, Baron Ecker von Eckhoffen, he says* : 

** All our Order-names are significant and are taken from the 
Hebrew language, because this is eminently adapted thereto, for 
the name, in that language, denotes the character of the man to 
whom it is given, and he is reminded by it of his duties. Thus, 
for example, Rosch Hamdabrim means the head of those speak- 
ing.” The Baron then proceeds to answer Herr Dr. Biester, 
one of the most virulent materialists in Germany, who had made 
a violent attack upon this Association; amongst other points he 
had insisted that the Asiatische Briider were of the ‘‘mushroom ” 
type, and had no historical evidence behind them. In answer to 
this charge the Baron von Eckhoffen says that he does not pro- 
pose to give a dissertation on the true origin of Freemasonry, 
but that those grand old occult truths which are veiled in the 
hieroglyphics of the Freemasons constitute also the knowledge 
of his Order, and are the objects of their profound study; he 
adds that these teachings were in existence before the Masonic 
symbols were known, and ‘“‘it may be with justice asserted that 
our knowledge is older than Freemasonry.” Then the Baron 
proceeds to point out that just as in the Masonic world the 
knowledge has not always been presented in its present form, 


* He was known in the Rosicrucian Order under the name of Nicheri Vekorth. 
He was supposed to have written (under the name of Magister Pianco), an attack on 
the Rosicrucians, entitled Der Rosenkreutzer in seiner Blésse. Amsterdam; 1781. This 
book was written by F. G. E. Weisse. See Lenning (C.), Allgemeines Handbuch der 
Freimaurerei, ti., 426. Leipzig; 1867. 
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so also the Asiatische Briider have not always formed an organi- 
sation on the same basis as the one of which he then (1781) 
was amember. The inner details of the occult body he was not 
entitled to make public; but, he adds, that he canand will relate 
his own connection with it. It was in the year 1774 that he 
received, through his friend George Hagsting, information of 
the existence of this body of occult students, and in course of 
time, with his friend’s aid, he entered the body ; he thus learned 
the history of its ancient constitution ; and amongst other facts 
he was told that, about thirty-eight years before, some of the 
Elder Brothers had already designed places to form definite 
Associations in various parts of Europe, but owing to the dis- 
turbed conditions of the period delays unavoidably arose. After 
the peace of Hubertsburg, the places were again arranged, and 
since then had been worked with some success, the organising 
and working having been largely in the hands of Graf Wrbna 
and Professor Spangenberg. 

Associations of this kind could be traced as far back as the 
year 1510, for the documents in the possession of the Brothers 
could be traced and authenticated ; others again belonged to the 
years 1638, 1752 and 1755. These documents were recognisable 
by experts as belonging to the various dates assigned to them ; 
they could, morever, be seen by any responsible brother of the 
Order. 

“Further,” says Ecker von Eckhoffen, ‘“‘ I remember having 
heard from a Brother that various projects had been made by the 
heads of the Order as to how this ancient knowledge could be 
imparted to aspirants in Europe ina manner that was suitable. 

Consequently they originated a plan of dividing into classes 
those who were seekers, and each applicant had to pass through 
these before he was actually admitted into the Order itself; but 
this plan was rejected because of the money payments suggested 
by the western people, this proposal being rejected by the 
Asiatische Briider, for among them no such payments were cus- 
tomary, or permitted. Such a transplanting of the primordial 
knowledge of the East to European and western soil had 
naturally many difficulties, since the progress of western science 
and the different characteristics of the times and nations had to 


- 
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be taken into consideration. Still, it seemed to us unpardonable, 
in view of the various catastrophes to which Freemasonry has 
been exposed in Europe, and in view of the crisis in which it is 
actually involved, not to admit at least some worthy men in our 
hemisphere to a share in these true and complete explanations 
of Masonry.* Those who are acquainted with the many efforts 
made by Freemasons to attain this goal and succeed in this aim 
will see this effort with different eyes from the ordinary public, 
and they should not blame this unselfish wish of ours.” The 
Freiherr continues that this plan was carried out, and in the 
year 1780 the ‘‘Order of the Brothers from Asia” was made 
known to the general world, and became at once the object of 
virulent abuse from all the materialistic persons of the period. 
Nothing was too bad to say of them in the way of personal 
abuse; charlatans, thieves, swindlers—no term was sufficiently 
bad, and when the position of the member was too high for such 
phrases to be permissible—as for instance in the case of the 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick—then the chorus chanted pzons 
of pity over his unfortunate delusions. 

One of the points which seems to have aroused the direst 
wrath of the sensitive critics was the statement that the Mother- 
Order in Asia consists of seven lodges or churches. Herr Dr. 
Biester first announces that the true seat of the Order is in the 
East, and then a few lines further in his pamphlet he states that 
Asia is only a cypher name, and that the seven churches are in 
reality only the seven principal provinces of the Austrian 
Monarchy. “Do you believe, my brothers,” said the Baron von 
Eckhoffen, ‘‘ that Masonry has its sources in the East? Did 
scientific knowledge first arise in the East, or in the West? 

Is it impossible that the Masonic hieroglyphics are de- 
rived from that East whence Masonry itself originated, Masonry 
—the chief symbols of which still point to the East—which still 
names each of its regular assemblies and lodges the East? Is 
it impossible that there may still be seven unknown Churches 
(ecclesia, assemblies) in Asia, that possess these Masonic secrets, 
and is it impossible that the European brothers should be in 

* Such opportunities are given in every century to those who are drawn to the 


mystic life. Ecker von Eckerhoffen is but re-stating an old truth. 
6 
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association with them? . . . And why should a Society, of 
which the editor says on page xii. of his preface that it has 
spread from Italy to Russia, establish all its principal associa- 
tions in the Austrian Provinces ? ” 

The Baron may indeed ask why! but in prejudice there is 
no reason, nor can its judgment be accepted. 


IV. 


If the enemies of this Society had placed before themselves 
an ideal as high as did the members, they would soon have stopped 
their petty criticisms, for article 7 of the general rules of the 
Asiatische Briider runs as follows: ‘‘ The principles enjoined in 
all the laws are, uprightness, philanthropy, brotherly fidelity, 
sympathy and compassion for the suffering, silence, self-denial, 
obedience, humility and modesty, circumspection and watchful- 
ness concerning heart and life, forgiveness of enemies, in short, 
the highest possible perfecting of oneself in one’s position and 
calling, whether ruler or subject, master or servant, stranger or 
citizen of the State, father or husband, brother or son, friend, com- 
panion or neighbour ; in short, every brother of our Order should 
be a worshipper of God, a reverer of Kings and Princes, a good, 
obedient citizen, a faithful friend of his brother, a benefactor of 
humanity, a noble-minded investigator of the truth—in a word, 
an honourable man in the strictest sense.” 

When we read such a programme of ideal development, it 
seems marvellous that the opposers could not have given this 
Society credit for even ordinary honesty. 

The brothers did not court publicity, for the Freiherr ex- 
pressly states in his opening paragraphs that he came forward 
only to protect from attack this association of ‘‘men who pur- 
posed to live away in*retirement, without making any show, and 
consequently drew around them the veil of secresy:”’* it is in 
fact ‘‘a Society of Freemasons, who believe themselves to be in 
possession of the complete explanations of all the hieroglyphs of 
the three Masonic degrees.” 


* Hans Heinrich, Freiherr von Ecker und Eckhoffen. Abfertigung dey Authen- 
tische Nachricht von den Ritier und Brider Eingeweihten aus Asien. Hamburg; 1788. 
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It has already been mentioned that a distinctive feature in 
this body was their reception of Jews, upon which important 
innovation a small book was written by the younger brother,* 
Hans Karl, Freiherr von Eckhoffen, under a nom de plume. It 
will be remembered by those who have studied the moral and 
social conditions of the Middle Ages that the Jews were ostracised 
in every country; they had no place, no reception even amongst 
the Freemasons for a long period ; and as there was a markedly 
kabbalistic tradition in this organisation, it is not to be won- 
dered at that a reform of this kind should originate with them. 
We will pass on to some of these traditions which show the line 
of origin, and which are translated from the authenticated book 
of the body; these extracts are necessarily brief, but they will 
indicate to students of Theosophy and mysticism generally the 
chain of tradition to which this Society belonged. 

“‘This system accepts four creations: (1) the invisible crea- 
tion, Aziloth, creation beyond time; (2) the first general visible 
creation, called Benia; (3) the Spirit-creation, Lezira; (4) the 
creation of the worlds, called Azia. The Endless One produced 
first homogeneous beings,+ the enlightened holy Spirits. In the 
intelligible world ruled the Son of the Dawn, the first out- 
pouring of the Endless in the illumined creation. He was so 
illuminated, that the rays of the majesty of the Endless pro- 
ceeded straight to Him and the whole spiritual world lay 
between the Endless and Him. Around the Endless were 
grouped seven glorious Spirits, who received ever the first 

.out-pourings of the Endless One,{ and who were the sole 
mediators through whom the majesty of the Eternal was mani- 
fested. The Endless ruled over those creations which were 
called the creations of the holy Spirits. But the Son of the 
Dawn ruled over ‘millions unto the circles of the Sons of God. 


* Carl Friedrich von Boscamps, genannt Lasopolski. Werden und kénnen 
Isvaeliten zu Freimaurer aufgenommen werden ? Hamburg; 1788. 

+ “ The Swift and Radiant One produces the Seven Laya Centres.” See 
‘The Stanzas of Dzyan,” The Secret Doctrine, i.,63. H.P. Blavatsky. London ; 1888. 
See the ‘‘ four bodies’ of Brahma and the fourfold creation. Jbid, ii., 61-63. 

+ “ The Sevenfold Logos having differentiated into Seven Logoi, or Creative 
Potencies (vowels) these (the Second Logos or ‘Sound ’) created on Earth.” Of. 
cit., ii., 594. - 
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The Son of the Dawn understood that the seven all-powerful 
Spirits were the means whereby the glory of the Endless was so 
solemnly manifested within Himself, and manifested Itself 
again through Him through all the circles into the Endless, and 
the Son of the Dawn understood that He and all His outpourings* 
were subject unto the Endless One, because they bore within 
them the image of the majesty of the Eternal, without whom 
no enlightenment had been possible, the Image of the Holy 
Self-Existent Fire.’’t 

There is a distinct likeness between this teaching and that of 
the Secret Doctrine as restated by H. P. Blavatsky.{ In the same 
introduction from which the previous quotation has been made 
the following very interesting details are given as to certain 
writings apparently in the Order. 

‘‘(z) Instruction from ancient times and the manner in 
which the Order was propagated. (2) A general idea of the 
Original Doctrine. \ (3) Explanation of the special and general 
utility of the Order. The Order is said to have appeared among 
the Chaldeans and the Egyptians, the Magi of the Persians and 
Syrians. Among the High-priests, Regents, Nasie (Nasien) 
and Essenes of the Jews. Among the Pythagoreans of the 
Greeks, the Gymnosophists of the ‘ Anthiogier,’ the Brahmanas 
of India, the Razzi Hinnos of the Etrurians, the Druids of the 
ancient western people, and the Bards of the Germans.” 

There is no question that a body of occult doctrines can 
be traced in very many of the systems enumerated, possibly in 
all, if we had the means of making the necessary researches ; 
but to the ordinary investigator Etruria is—for instance—a 
silent land, and nothing material remains to tell us of that 
wonderful civilisation. Much of the great Atlantean knowledge 
could doubtless there be traced, but higher faculties are necessary 


for this, and the use of such brings but little testimony valuable 
to the ordinary mind. 


* «The ‘ Builders,’ the ‘Sons of Manvantaric Dawn,’ are the real creators of 
the Universe.’’ Op. cit., i., 83. 


+ Die Briider St. Johannis des Evangelisten aus Asien in Europa. 2nded. Berlin; 
1803. 


_ } “The “Fire” has a dual meaning, it means the ‘ Self’’ and also the “ Higher 
Divine Wisdom.”’ See Secret Doctrine, H. P. Blavatsky, ii., 598-599. ‘ The ‘Fire- 


Self,’ which is no name, no action, but a spiritual, ever-living Power, higher even 
than the real ‘ invisible God,’ as this Power is Itself." Ibid, ii., 602. 
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The writer of this book states that the Order of the Asiatische 
Briider goes together with the Clericalism of the Templars, the 
Brothers of Light, and the Hungarian system. ‘‘ Therefore as 
soon as one has studied this one, he knows all these systems.” 

This may be truly said of any one of those systems which 
proceed from the one eternal source of all true doctrines—the 
great guardians of the spiritual truths. All these various 
societies are but reflectors of the central light and truth, and 
reproduce the teachings accurately or falsely according to their 
own ideal of truth and purity. Hence the test of any body of 
teaching is in the moral and ethical standard; only there where 
truth, nobility, purity and faithfulness are inculcated as the basis, 
and strenuously insisted on as the practice, only there may we 
safely drink of the waters of knowledge. 


ISABEL COOPER-OAKLBY. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


VIVISECTION oF Human BEINGS 


I AM surprised at the statement in your Magazine for July, p. 387, 
that ‘“‘no such cases are recorded in England,” as the inoculation of 
vile and dangerous diseases on men and women. I quote from a 
letter of Mr. Arthur Westcott to the Echo of September, 1891, and 
_ such practices, it must be remembered, do not usually decrease, they 
increase in number and vileness: 

The same things are done athome. Poor little children inoculated with 
foot and mouth disease and glanders from a horse. Let them read the ex- 
periments recorded by Mr. Henry Lee, F.R.C.S., in his Hunterian lectures 
on ‘* Syphilis” reported in Lancet No. 23, vol. i., and Nos. 4 and 5, vol. ii., 
1875. The experiments were made upon young girls and children. Let me 
cite one case. A boy twelve years of age was inoculated with the matter 
taken from a syphilitic patient on the 6th of August. The matter was placed 
by means of a small piece of wood and lint on wounds made by a scarificator. 
At the end of four days the wounds had healed. On the 15th of August 
symptoms of syphilis showed themselves, and fifty days after the inoculation 
a syphilitic eruption covered the whole body. Other cases are recorded, but 
the details are such as cannot be given here. And yet these details were 
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given before the Royal College of Surgeons, without one word of condemna- 
tion or excuse. Let your readers take the experiments with nitrate of 
sodium made by Dr. Ringer on seventeen out-patients at a London Hospital, 
and see the host of experiments recorded in Ringer’s Handbook on 
Therapeutics. I rejoice to see that the Humanitarian League are getting 
up a memorial to the Home Secretary. Meetings have been, and are being, 
held in the Park, exposing the horrors and showing the uselessness and 
danger of the practice. Resolutions have been carried, and, although medi- 
cal men are often in the audience, no opposition has ever been offered. 


J. G. OusELEy. 


Tue TriuMPH oF DEATH 


WE take the following letter of consolation written by Abu 
*L-‘Ala to his uncle who had lost by death a brother, from 
The Periodical. 


You know well too that time’s hand does not spare the trumpeting brute 
called Abu’l-Mazihim |the elephant], with which the kings frighten their 
enemies, and by whose help they benefit their friends. There escapes not 
from the claws of time the tawny lion, whose food is not sahm [a plant], or 
mard [the arak], but who tears every day some prey which the robber’s arts 
cannot ensnare. Neither do the strokes of fate miss the fair-clad leopard, 
well accustomed by long practice to sudden raids. Neither does the wolf 
escape the heel of time, even though he obtain the sheep that he covets. 
The hyena too is no stranger to death, whether he die a natural death, or 
whether there chase him from behind his ears the father of some family 
who makes him their food. Death too separates the hare from his mate 
and cuts him off; neither is the rabbit’s mother helped by her prayer, ‘‘ God 
make me quick-footed, and stay-at-home, able to outrun the arrow up the 
hill.” Nor can the decree of God be foiled by the wild ass, over whom day 
and night pass, keeping him still fresh, by no means decrepit, now braying, 
now rumbling, with five or eight mates, who trample the ground with no 
light step. Like him does the short-nosed wild bull meet death—the 
creature who trembles if a man sees him, who endures for a long time, dur- 
ing which the hunter can devise nothing against him. Neither is security 
from the assaults of destiny granted to the gazelle, which never is sheltered 
by wall, but strays at large in the wide and empty plains. Nor are the eyes 
of misfortune closed to the speckled ostrich, who goes without shoes and 
sandals, who drinks neither at watering-place nor channel, and is satisfied 
with colocynth and marjoram. Nor does the arrow of adversity miss 
the chamois, half-white, half-black, the chamois who is so shy of mankind, 
who wanders feeding in the red herbs and the black. Nor do the feet of 
trouble slide off the fiery stallion, that is neither galled nor jaded, but is set 
down among valuable flocks, which kill their time among sandhills, Neither 
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are the eyelids of death closed against the swift steed, who outruns the 
wind, who presents ever-fresh beauties to the eye, and whose iron hoofs 
carry gold. Neither do God’s fore-ordained shafts make a mistake and 
pass over the beaked eagle, who drags to his eyrie the creatures of the 
desert. For the raven, too, the sword of fate has an edge—the raven that 
hops about the house, as though his thigh sinews were tied. Neither do 
God’s decrees overlook the dove which would mount some branch of the 
thicket, its wood being green and tender, and time dealing gently with it. 
Neither can the wiles of fate be eluded by the bee, seeking flower-juice on 
the mountain-top, hard of ascent. Neither are the plots of fate to be 
diverted from the serpent which lodges in a rock. Neither does ‘‘ the 
mother of Mazin”’ escape, the poor despised ant, that is of no honour 
amongmankind. Ask of the whale that swallowed Jonah whether it escaped 
death; or of the fish that dives in the Tigris, covered as it were witha 
cuirass, that is after a time dragged from the rushing, seething water into 
the flame of a fiery furnace. Ask of the frog that croaks when the stars 
appear, like a champion on the battle-field, or like one who warms himself 
when the weather is cold; and of his mate that stays constantly in the 
water. Ask of the snake that attacks the pearl-diver, which the Arabs fancy 
is the guardian of the pearls. As for the dead man—God brighten his face! 
—he has attained his desires, for they who have obeyed God and His 
Apostle ‘‘ are with those whom God has favoured, prophets, saints, martyrs, 
pious men—a right noble company!” 


It is quoted from The Letters of Abu ’L-‘Ala of Ma‘arrat 
Al-Nu‘man. (Anecdota Oxoniensia.) 


fre OSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES 


Tue ninth annual Convention of the European Section was held in 
London on July 7th, 8th and gth, and was very largely attended. 
The Report was published on August rst, andcan 

Europe be obtained by non-members of the Section by 
application to the General Secretary. The Con- 

vention began with a conversazione in the Council Chamber, West- 
minster Town Hall, and many were the greetings exchanged between 
members who had not met since the previous Convention. Friends 
were present from Italy, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, India, 
Canada, the United States, and Australia, as well as from England, 
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Scotland and Ireland, and the Tower of Babel seemed to have been 
rebuilt in the Council Chamber. The business meeting on the follow- 
ing morning was well attended. Mr. Sinnett, the Vice-President of 
the Society, took the chair, Mr. Cuffe and Mr. Glass acting as 
Secretaries to the Convention. The only change in the officers was 
due to the formation of the French Branches into a Section; M. 
Courmes therefore retired from the Council of the European Section, 
and Dr. Hibbe-Schleiden was unanimously elected in his place. 
The afternoon was spent at 19, Avenue Road, where the photograph 
of the Convention was taken, but no skill availed to crowd into it all 
the members present. The members reassembled at Westminster 
in the evening, and Mrs. Buffington Davis, Mr. Keightley, and Mr. 
Mead delivered three admirable speeches, each of which was most 
warmly received. On Sunday afternoon there was an informal 
gathering in the garden at Avenue Road, and in the evening the 
Small Queen’s Hall was packed to listen to Mr. Leadbeater and Mrs. 
Besant. Both speeches rivetted the attention of the audience, and 
were loudly applauded. Never has the Section held a Convention 
marked with more harmony, earnestness, and goodwill. It seemed as 
though the whole Section were preparing itself for a vigorous forward 
movement. 

During July the Blavatsky Lodge was greatly benefited by a 
course of three lectures by Mrs. Besant, on ‘‘ The Place of the 
Emotions in Human Evolution.” The first two lectures of the course 
dealt with the genesis of the emotions and their classification, a 
subject of exceeding difficulty, which does not seem to have been ever 
treated before in such an elaborate and exhaustive manner. Mrs. 
Besant derived all the emotions from the ‘ feeling” principle, which 
in itself is but a reflection in the personality of the “bliss” aspect of 
the human Monad. Feeling manifests as expansion or contraction, 
love or hate. Thence is derived the whole classification, the virtues 
and vices in human nature being but the “‘ permanent moods or modes 
of the emotions.” These are again sub-divided according to the 
relationship of individual man with his superiors, his equals, and his 
inferiors. The third lecture of the course, delivered in the garden in 
the charm of a warm summer evening to avoid the crush in the 
heated hall, dealt with the necessity of wisely cultivating the emotions, 
as a basis on which the spiritual nature of man can develope. The 
Lodge closed for the month of August with Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s 
long promised lecture on ‘‘ The Mystic Quest,” in which she traced to 
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a common source many of the interesting communities of Europe in 
the Middle Ages. 

Mrs. Besant presided over the annual meeting of the South- 
Western Federation at Exeter on the morning of July 22nd. She 
lectured at Exeter on the evening of July 21st, held a conversation 
meeting on the afternoon of July 22nd, and gave three lectures at 
Plymouth on July 23rd. 

Mrs. Besant and Mr. Leadbeater attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of the Northern Federation at Harrogate on July 29th, Mrs. 
Besant presiding over a most successful gathering, at which repre- 
sentatives were present from Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, 
Middlesborough, Bradford, Baildon, and York, in addition to a full 
attendance of the local members. On July 28th Mrs. Besant lectured 
to the Harrogate Lodge on ‘‘ The Emotions in Relation to Morality ;”’ 
on July 29th to the Quarterly Meeting on ‘‘Problems of Ethics;” 
and on July 30th to the public on ‘‘ Manand His Destiny,” and “‘ The 
Higher Stages of Human Growth.” 

In Paris two new Branches of the Society have been formed, 
named respectively ‘‘ L’Union”’ and “‘ Le Disciple.” The ‘ Ananta”’ 
has surrendered its charter. Dr. Pascal takes up his residence 
in Paris in September. 

From Amsterdam our correspondent writes: The Dutch Section 
held its third annual Convention on the 15th and 16th of July. On 
Saturday, the 15th, a reception for members and those interested in 
Theosophy was given at the Headquarters, Amsterdam. Some 
seventy-five people were present. On account of the excessive heat 
the guests were received in the garden, which was splendidly illu- 
minated for the purpose. A sympathetic and fraternal feeling 
animated all present and made the evening a pleasant and beautiful 
reminiscence toall. On Sunday, Mr. Fricke called the Convention to 
order at 10 a.m. From the General Secretary’s Report we gather 
that the general state of affairs in Holland is very bright and promis- 
ing; the number of members is constantly increasing; 223 names 
are on the roll as against 178 last year. The literary work of the 
Section consisted mainly in the publication of some manuals and 
smaller pamphlets in Dutch dress, and of the magazine Theosophia 
which does its good work monthly. The total amount of receipts and 
expenditure was about 1,000 gulden. Forty-two of the many public 
lectures delivered during the year were by eleven speakers. A sum 
of £10 had been collected and sent to Adyar for the White Lotus 
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Fund, for the general work of the Society. The possibility of obtain- 
ing a Sectional building for the Library and the General Secretary’s 
Office was discussed by the Convention, and when it was decided to 
start the necessary guarantee fund nearly 1,000 guldens were sub- 
scribed on the spot. The provisionally-started Sectional Library 
was confirmed by the Convention. In the evening at 8 p.m. a public 
meeting was held at which Mme. Meuleman, Mrs. Buffington Davis, 
Mr. Fricke, Mr. Hallo, and others spoke. The Convention was a 
harmonious and pleasant meeting, showing clearly the growing 
strength of the movement in Holland, and the solidification of the 
body through which it works. 


Our five years’ old Johannesburg Centre has at length, after 
many vicissitudes, blossomed into the South African Lodge, under 
the presidency of Mr.L. W. Ritch. We have ten 

South Africa) members and two associates who work together in 

entire harmony and whose hearts are in their study ; 
so that we have an excellent guarantee for future progress. Our 
esteemed Treasurer, Mr. L. L. Playford, entertains high hopes of 
Johannesburg, and hopes that in six months we shall have two hun- 
dred members and associates. We have two meetings each week, and 
both are well attended. One meeting is for members only, when we 
study the Eastern view through the medium of Dvivedi’s Patanjal.. 
The other meeting is more especially for the benefit of visitors and 
associates, and is of a more elementary character. It is worthy of 
note that the moment we took up Eastern study, a sudden impetus 
seemed to be given to the Lodge, and the members appear to grip 
the subject far more readily when taken on these lines. Three of us 
are beginning to study Sanskrit. We have the invaluable help of 
two Indian gentlemen residing at Durban, Messrs. Gandhi and 
Nazar, who are hon. members of our Lodge. Mr. Nazar was an in- 
timate friend of the late Professor Dvivedi. 

Mr. Ritch has been doing a very useful work among the Spiri- 
tualists here. He has three times been invited to lecture at their 
hall on theosophical subjects. Each time he was warmly received, 
the Spiritualists acknowledging that his were the best lectures they 
had had from their platform. Mr. Playford also has lately lectured 
to the Spiritualists at Capetown, and put forward the theosophical 
position with great success. 

We have arranged for Colonel Olcott to visit South Africa on a 
lecturing tour. He was to have been here in August; but owing to 
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the disturbed state of the political atmosphere his visit has been post- 
poned for six months. We are hoping to entice Mrs. Besant to the 
Dark Continent after the Colonel. 
HERBERT KITCHIN. 
Miss Epcer has been lecturing in Dunedin during this month, but 
so far no particulars have come to hand; she will be in Christchurch 
in the latter part of the month. A Lotus Circle 
New Zealand _has been started in Nelson under the guidance of 
Mrs. Saxon. In Auckland, Mrs. Draffin is de- 
livering a series of Sunday afternoon lectures, giving a general outline 
of Theosophy, in the suburbs. Beginning in Ponsonby on June 18th, 
in the public hall, the subject was ‘‘ Theosophy and Its Teachings;” there 
was a good audience, and it was ahighly successful meeting. Four lec- 
tures will be given in Ponsonby, and should they continue successful, 
they will be held regularly, and the other suburbs will also be 
visited. These suburban lectures are rendered the more necessary as 
no trams or omnibuses run in Auckland on Sundays, and so it is 
not easy for suburban residents to get into town to attend lectures. 
The drawing-room meetings held by Miss Edggr at Ponsonby College 
proved so popular that they have been continued, and are now held 
fortnightly with continued success. Mrs. Aiken, who is still in Auck- 
land, presided over the last; she also continues lecturing at the 
Branch room, her subject on June 18th being ‘‘ The Law of Karma,” 
and the lecture drawing a good audience. The drawing-room meetings 
have also been taken by Mr. S. Stuart, President of the Auckland 
Branch, and by Mr. W. H. Draffin. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THe Dawnine LicHT 


Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. (London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1899.) 


Proressor Fiske’s name is so well-known through the two hemi- 
spheres as that of a philosophic, broad-minded and large-hearted theo- 
logian, that any work bearing his name as author is sure of a welcome 
among thoughtful people. He has done much in the past in present- 
ing religious theses in a form more acceptable to rationalistic minds 
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than is the ordinary ecclesiastical dogma, and has thus from time to 
time ‘‘ justified the ways of God to men.” His latest book is in no 
wise unworthy of his reputation, and he has ventured to deal with 
the problem of evil in a way that one scarcely expected to meet out- 
side an Indian or theosophical work. 

The first Section has for title ‘‘ The Mystery of Evil,” and our 
author opens boldly by remarking on the story of Eve and the Serpent 
that the latter might have truly said: ‘“‘ Except ye acquire the know- 
ledge of good and evil, ye cannot come to be as Gods; divine life can 
never be yours.” He then proceeds to show that the Rise of Man 
may be regarded as beginning with the loss of paradise. We must 
outgrow dualistic ideas, and recognise that all in the universe has its 
root in One ; consciousness only exists by virtue of incessant change, 
due to the perpetual likenesses and unlikenesses that play upon it; we 
only know by contrasts; one colour ever present would be no colour, 
one continued sound would be no sound, one never-varying pleasure 
would be no pleasure. ‘In a happy world there must be sorrow and 
pain, and in a moral world the knowledge of evil is indispensable.” 
Evil isnot ‘‘interpolatgd into the universe from without . . . it 
is an indispensable part of the dramatic whole. God is the creator of 
evil, and from the eternal scheme of things diabolism is for ever ex- 
cluded.” Bold words, but true as bold. 

Professor Fiske then turns to ‘the Cosmic Roots of Love and 
Self-Sacrifice,”” and, seeking to establish that the cosmic process is 
profoundly ethical, he argues that natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest brought to the highest point the capacities of the body, 
and that Nature, having obtained this, set to work on the evolution of 
the psychical qualities in her masterpiece of form, man. The long 
and plastic infancy and childhood of man increased his intelligence 
and emphasised his individuality, language was evolved, the senti- 
ment of maternity strengthened, and wedlock established. The clan 
gradually developed as a social unit, and gave rise to a new series of 
obligations. This Section is on the whole disappointing, merely re- 
peating well-recognised truths and well-established errors according 
to the accepted view of evolution. The key to the problem—that the 
cosmic roots of love and self-sacrifice are in the Supreme Love and 
Sacrifice—is evidently unknown. The glory of the great Law of 
Sacrifice has not yet been seen. 

The final Section is on ‘“‘ The Everlasting Reality of Religion.” 
Professor Fiske sees in the general intellectual movement of the day 
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a force that substitutes the Greek idea of an intercosmic and imma- 
nent for the Latin idea of an extracosmic God. Is not this Power 
essentially psychical, akin to the human soul? Our writer finds three 
essential elements in religious belief: Deity as ‘ quasi-human” 
—an awkward phrase, meaning that God and man are akin; man’s 
continuance in an unseen world after death; and the relation between 
the ethical aspects in human life and this unseen world. The evolution 
of life in its power of responding to the outer world is the central] fact in 
nature, and this evolution continually enlarges the environment of which 
man is conscious ; man’s reaching out to the unseen world isa part of 
this evolution, and all analogy is against the subjective term in this 
relation being real and the objective non-existent. Life is “‘the con- 
tinual adjustment of inner relations to outer relations.” Is this true 
in evolution from the seaweed up to man, while man’s evolution 
proceeds by ‘“‘adjustments to external non-realities’”? Professor 
Fiske has presented Theodore Parker’s argument in a clearer and 
more forcible manner than Parker ever compassed, and he fairly con- 
cludes that “so far as our knowledge of nature goes the whole 
momentum of it carries us onward to the conglusion that the Unseen 
World, as the objective term in a relation of fundamental importance 
that has co-existed with the whole career of mankind, has a real 
existence.”’ 


AOE: 


HyYPNAGOGIC AND OTHER HALLUCINATIONS—ESPECIALLY OTHER 


The alleged Haunting of B House. Edited by A. Goodrich- 
Freer (Miss X.) and John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. (Lon- 
don: George Redway, 1899.) 


AN active and bitter correspondence was carried on in the Times in 
the year 1897 with reference to the haunting of a Scotch house, and 
an account of the events as to which controversy arose is now laid 
before the public. That so much interest should be aroused with 
regard to ‘‘the alleged haunting ”’ is, in itself, a sign of the times, and 
demonstrates clearly the vanishing of the narrow materialism of from 
twenty to forty years ago. Who would have thought it worth while, 
in 1875, to carry on a serious controversy in the Times on “‘ haunting,” 
and subsequently to publish a book thereupon ? 

The work begins by eighty-seven preparatory pages recounting 
the events that led up to the deliberate investigation of the pheno- 
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mena concerned. Lord Bute was told by a Roman Catholic priest, 
Father H , of certain strange noises he had heard when visiting 
B—— House. These noises had been observed by many others, and 
Colonel Taylor, a member of the Psychical Research Society, took 
the house with the object of investigating the whole matter. A 
member of the family who owned the house, Major S——, died 
in 1876, having been the owner of the property since 1834; he wasa 
believer in “ spirit-return,” and thought that the disembodied human 
spirit might take temporary possession of the body of an animal; he 
often asserted his intention of thus occupying, after his own death, 
the body of one of his dogs, a black spaniel ; and so much credence was 
given to this idea, that his dogs, including the spaniel, were shot after 
his death. Many members of the S.P.R. believe that phantasms of 
people in and out of the body may appear, the majority of such ap- 
paritions belonging to the first class, and that the frequency of 
apparitions of the second class “‘ seems to be in inverse proportion 
to the time which has elapsed since death . . . those of persons 
who have been very long dead are almost unknown.” (Theosophists 
will notice how completely this view is in accordance with the facts 
known to them.) These apparitions are regarded as hallucinations— 
blessed word !—possibly caused by the mental action of the owner of 
the apparition. Colonel Taylor, as above said, took the house to in- 
vestigate the haunting, but was unable to go himself, in consequence 
of domestic affliction. Miss Freer, on Lord Bute’s request, took 
charge of the work, and arrived at B House early in 1897. 

The introduction is followed by Miss Freer’s very interesting 
journal. Miss Freer, as our readers doubtless know, has a most 
aggravating way of parading scepticism in the face of her own 
visions, and there is no doubt that she most seriously interferes 
with her development by the attitude—real or assumed—of her 
mind. When she sees a ‘‘phantasm” she will remark: ‘The 
fact of voices being heard by two persons [herself and a friend] while 
one alone [herself] saw the figures, seems a clear proof that the 
figures were hallucinatory. It seems probable that the sounds also 
were hallucinatory, but were what is called in the vocabulary of the 
S.P.R. the ‘collective’ hallucination of two persons.’’ One might 
wonder whether an investigation of Miss Freer’s bodily existence 
would be facilitated, if everyone who saw her or heard her speak were 
registered as being probably under a ‘‘collective hallucination.” 
Poor ghosts! if people only know how annoyed they feel when 
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treated in this discourteous way! Against such theories the unhappy 
‘‘phantasms”’ fight in vain. 

Miss Freer has succeded in giving a most scrupulously careful 
and interesting account of phenomena well worthy of the student’s 


attention. 
A.B. 


Tue Loncest Way Rounp 
Essays in Psychical Research. By Miss X. (A. Goodrich-Freer.) 
Price 7s. 6d. nett. (London: George Redway; 1899.) 


Tuts book is a collection of some nine or ten papers which the writer 
has published in various periodicals during the last few years. It is 
on the whole a good and useful book, brightly written in many parts, 
and containing much of interest; and yet one’s prominent feeling in 
rising from its perusal is one of disappointment that it is not very 
much better. The writer very frankly remarks at the beginning 
of her preface that ‘‘the papers are in every sense essays in inquiry ; 
there is little in them for those who know;” and the theosophical 
student cannot but marvel, in reading them, to see how again and 
again the author’s preconceptions lead her to miss the easy and 
obvious explanation of facts which she has observed and collected, 
in order to take refuge in vain generalities and elaborate but un- 
provable theories. Scientific caution is an admirable and most 
necessary quality in all kinds of investigation, and most especially in 
psychic investigation; yet even this, like other virtues, becomes a 
vice when in excess, and degenerates into blindness and prejudice. 

. The introductory essay is on ‘‘ Psychical Research in the Vic- 
torian Era,’ and though Miss Freer is sufficiently influenced by the 
traditions of the Society of which she is so prominent a member to 
avoid carefully all reference to the part taken by the Theosophical 
Society in such research, she yet shows us sometimes that she is not 
entirely unconscious of the comical side of its attitude of eternally 
shivering on the brink of an admission; and she gently ridicules 
another of its more obvious manias when she remarks that ‘‘ some 
of its terms (such as panesthesia, hypnopompic, hyperpromethia, 
methectic, perversion) are among the most striking of the phenomena 
of psychical research’’ (p. 19). 

Her next paper is upon ‘‘ Haunted Houses,” and calls for no 
special remark, though it contains some comparatively new stories 
and one or two little bits of personal experience. Then she gives us 
“Another Theory of Hauntings ’—which is practically that they are 
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due to the action of fairies. Of course, there are many cases of 
which this is perfectly true, and she is also very near to the facts 
when she speaks of one of her own experiences as probably ‘“‘a 
telepathic impression of the dreams or . . . . thoughts of the 
dead” (p. 36). 

We turn with quickened interest to the next paper ‘“‘On the 
Faculty of Crystal-Gazing,” for on this subject at any rate our author 
is an undoubted authority, and we may therefore reasonably expect 
definite information and a rational theory. But here again we are 
doomed to disappointment, for in this section almost more than in 
any other part of the book we are struck with the painful prominence 
given to the explanation which is laboured and far-fetched, and the 
determined ignoring of that which is obvious and on the surface. 
For instance: a gentleman dreams that he sees a particularly valu- 
able ring of his lying in a certain position in his strawberry bed; in 
the morning he looks for it in its usual case and is horrified to find it 
missing; but on going downstairs, there it is in the strawberry bed. 
A very simple case of trivial clairvoyance in a dream, you will say. Oh 
dear no! on the contrary, we are asked to believe that the gentleman 
picking en passant a tempting strawberry, had observed the ring wathout 
knowing that he saw it, and this unconscious knowledge had been 
brought under the notice of his conscious self by the memory of the 
dream ! 

Again: ‘I was house-hunting with a friend, and we stood in 
an upper room in about the twentieth house we had seen that day. 
There was a hanging cupboard in the room, with closed doors reach- 
ing from ceiling to floor. Suddenly it seemed to me that these doors 
stood open, and that I could see what was behind them. ‘If you 
open those doors,’ I said to my friend, ‘ you will find that the wall 
paper inside is bright blue and of a small lozenge pattern, quite 
different from the rest of the room.’ He did so, and my statement 
proved to be correct. I think it would be quite absurd to suppose 
that such a trifling circumstance was the result of clairvoyance 
unless no other possible explanation be forthcoming. I had some 
months before gone over some houses in the same neighbourhood, 
suggested by the same agent, and though, so far as my conscious 
memory and observation went, the house was wholly strange to me, 
I think it more than probable that I had explored it on a previous 
occasion, and had then unconsciously noted the discrepancy in the 
wall-paper.”’ 
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Why, oh why, are these scientific sceptics so extraordinarily 
credulous? Surely the perfectly simple and intelligible theory of 
etheric vision is infinitely more credible than the astounding, the 
impossible forgetfulness on the part of a sane person which we are 
here expected unquestioningly to accept. Surely instead of inventing 
ingenious but impossible explanations, it is simpler to accept the 
teaching which regards all these abnormal faculties as partial and 
premature manifestations of the magnificent power which is the 
birthright of humanity—which will presently be common to us 
all. 

I should much doubt the advisability of following the directions 
given on p. 139 for acquiring the faculty of crystal-gazing. It seems 
to me that to ‘imagine a scene and transfer it to the crystal” would 
distinctly train the experimenter to visualise his own thoughts or 
opinions on any subject into which he might be enquiring, rather than 
to put himself into a receptive attitude in which he might receive 
from outside a clairvoyant impression of the facts about that subject, 
which I presume would be the object of the investigation. 

One cannot but, however, thoroughly approve the sentence with 
which our author concludes this essay: ‘‘ That which teaches us more 
of ourselves, more of our powers and possibilities, which makes us 
increasingly realise the sphere of our unconscious and involuntary 
influence, the stern witness of memory, the responsibilities of sym- 
pathy, is not an amusement for a vacant hour, the mere gratification 
of an idle curiosity” (p. 141). 

The next essay is one upon “‘ The Divining Rod,” and is a good 
enough magazine article on the subject; but it is followed by a paper 
to which a much greater personal interest attaches—‘‘ How it came 
into my Head ; the Machinery of Intuitions.”” Since the author is evi- 
dently herself an exceedingly intuitive person, our expectations are natur- 
ally raised to a high pitch by such a title as this, but again we must 
confess to a sad sense of disappointment. Many interesting instances 
are given, but we get no definite information as to the machinery of in- 
tuitions—nothing but a repetition of laboured theories about subliminal 
consciousness; and one feels decidedly inclined to agree with the 
author’s friend, mentioned on p. 189, who “ found ‘a straightforward 
spirit’ a much more thinkable hypothesis than ‘an externalised 
visualization of a symbolical idea subconsciously conceived.’”’ 

Then comes a chapter on “‘ Hypnotism,” which again contains a 
description of some not uninteresting experiments, but nothing that 
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can be called a theory of the phenomena—unless, indeed, the remark- 
able suggestion that in the hypnotic intelligence something has been 
subtracted from the ordinary consciousness may be put forward asa 
theory. We are glad, however, to note that our author strongly 
condemns public exhibitions of hypnotism. 

She states that ‘“‘ Braid was the first to discover the value of 
hypnotism as an anesthetic” (p. 215). But wasthisso? The date 
of Braid’s first book on the subject was 1843, whereas in the editor’s 
preface to Esdaile’s Mesmerism, dated 1846, we find the statement : 
“« Move than twelve yeays ago my attention had been arrested by reading 
M. Cloquet’s account of his having removed a cancerous breast from 
a lady while in the mesmeric trance, and by his certifying her in- 
sensibility to pain.” 

In the paper on ‘‘ Obsession” it is abundantly evident that the 
author is not using the word at all in the sense to which we restrict it, 
but means by it little more than the dominance of a fixed idea. But 
though we may consider the name of this essay ill-chosen, it contains 
some gems of advice which we cannot but re-echo with the heartiest 
endorsement, such as: ‘If you believe yourself obsessed, if planchette 
swears, and your table-raps give lying messages, and you fall into 
trances at unreasonable moments, dvop the subject. Get a bicycle, or 
learn Hebrew, or go a walking tour, or weed the garden. If you are 
sane, you can do as you like with your own mind; if you can not, 
consult the staff of Colney Hatch! Want of self-restraint is either sin 
or disease.” 

A new and distinctly diverting suggestion is that on p. 253, that 
the sustained attention demanded by a spiritualistic séance is for many 
people a really dangerous physical effort. But Miss X. frequently 
evidences considerable acquaintance with spiritualism, as, for example, 
when she remarks: ‘ The recent lucubrations (of Mrs. Piper) are of 
the type which Dr. Dee characterised as ‘ Sermon-Stuffe,’ and have 
not even a single evidential statement to differentiate them from the 
usual twaddle of the average spiritualistic séance.” 

The form of obsession to which she refers on p. 249, which often 
expresses itself in perpetual questioning on subjects beyond human 
knowledge, is, unfortunately, not entirely unknown among our mem- 
bers. The case quoted is that of ‘a young woman who worried herself 
about the creation. Did everything make itself? Has God created 
all things? How can one divide objects into infinitely little parts 
when each part can still be divided? How is it that an object in- 
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finitely divided can still be divided, notwithstanding that one cannot 
divide it any more? andsoon. There is no ‘honest doubt’ in this. 
It is mere mental restlessness, well called by the French folie du 
doute.”” 

Her next essay is on the psychic healing at Holywell—a place 
which she has personally visited. She gives a very readable account 
of her experiences there, and sums it all up in these words: ‘‘ I saw 
many partial cures, and one that was very striking, and I most em- 
phatically believe in Holywell” (p. 263); but of course she is of 
opinion that all the cures are simply the outcome of hypnotic 
suggestion. 

The last paper in the book is one on “St. Columba, the Father 
of Second-Sight,” in which are quoted many stories of the second- 
sight of this saint exactly similar to the Highland tales of to-day, 
showing that the faculty was just as irritatingly erratic in those days 
as in these, and wasted itself on the most unimportant events in pre- 
cisely the style with which we are painfully familiar in the latest 
reports. The most striking statement, perhaps, is one quoted from 
the saint’s biographer, St. Adamnan, that ‘ by a wonderful expansion 
of his inner soul he beheld the whole universe drawn together and 
laid open to his sight as in one ray of sun” (p. 306)—by no means a 
bad description of the higher clairvoyance for a Scottish monk of 
A.D. 679. 

One sympathizes strongly with the views which the authoress 
occasionally voices upon the subject of the events of the sixteenth 
century, as when she speaks of ‘that very destructive period, from 
habit called ‘the Reformation’” (p. 281), and again of “that Refor- 
mation which the artist and the antiquary can never cease to regret” 
(p. 267). 

Indeed, again and again one finds oneself heartily agreeing with 
sentiments which Miss X. expresses. We shall all agree, for example, 
with the spirit of the following extract from p. vi. of the Preface: 
‘If I know anything, I know that psychic phenomena are not to be 
commanded, be their origin what it may. . . . He who ordains 
the services of angels as well as men, may send His messengers—but 
not, I think, to produce poltergeist phenomena. The veil of the 
future may be lifted now and then—but not, I take it, at the bidding 
of a guinea fee in Bond Street. That we may momentarily transcend 
time and space, the temporary conditions of our mortality, I cannot 
doubt; but such phenomena are not to be commanded, nor of every- 
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day occurrence, nor hastily to be assumed.” The power can be com- 
manded, of course, by one who is properly trained, but of that Miss 
X. takes no account. The best that we can wish for one who has had 
so many experiences, and who takes, on the whole, so philosophical 
a view of them, is that as time goes on she may find herself guided 
into a yet fuller comprehension and a wider and more living creed. 
Cc. W. L. 


Bricut LicuTt on A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


Dharma. Three lectures delivered at the Eighth Annual Convention 
of the Indian Section held at Benares on October 25th, 
26th, and 27th, 1898. By Annie Besant. (London: The 
Theosophical Publishing Society, 3, Langham Place, W.; 
1899. Price 1s. 6d.). 


In acknowledging the debt of gratitude which all students of the 
deeper side of Theosophy owe to Mrs. Besant for her gift of yet 
another series of Indian lectures, it may not, perhaps, be out of 
place to say that very many must specially value the absolutely 
straightforward and un-apologetic way in which the author deals 
with her subjects, no matter how great their difficulty, or how 
foreign they may be to western minds. So with this subject of 
Dharma. Many of the conclusions arrived at will undoubtedly seem 
new and strange to the majority of western readers; but just because 
they are worked out so clearly and honestly, and because every 
page bears the unmistakable mark of knowledge, those conclusions, 
at any rate at the moment, appear inevitable. 

The first lecture of the three deals with ‘‘ Differences”, and is 
preceded by a short introduction, which alone is full of suggestion. 
If it were possible to make a choice, we think that this first lecture is 
perhaps the most illuminative, as it is there that the very profound 
and convincing definition of Dharma is given: ‘‘ the inner nature of 
a thing at any given stage of evolution, and the law of the next stage 
of its unfolding.” These two ideas, worked out fully, as they are 
in this first lecture, will, if understood even partially, supply a law 
of life and duty to every man, which, as his understanding grows, 
will prove unerring. We would suggest that this lecture be read 
together with those other lectures by Mrs. Besant on the Evolution of 
Life and Form, especially with that on‘‘ Ancient and Modern Science,” 
as the question of the three gunas is there dealt with more in detail, 
and very much light is thrown upon the meaning of Maya. 
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The remaining lectures deal with the divisions of her subject 
which Mrs. Besant has called ‘‘ Evolution” and ‘* Right and Wrong,” 
and in the former of these, especially, there are points we should 
like to have space to notice. But it must suffice to say that the 
subject of the four castes is very fully explained, and the qualities 
gained in the three lower, as leading up to the Brahmana stage, are 
strikingly defined as ‘‘ obedience and exertion and combat.” 

The latter part of the chapter on “‘ Right and Wrong,” which to 
some will appear so beautiful, to others may prove a difficulty ; but 
we believe that with a larger understanding will come a conviction of 
the truth of the ideals there upheld, and that not a few readers will 
make an effort to lay aside their prejudices and misconceptions, and so 
begin to work towards the ‘“ tolerance of knowledge and the patience 
which is divine.” 

So NES. 


MaGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


In the July number of the Theosophist Colonel Olcott gives us an 
account, in his ‘Old Diary Leaves,” of the building and opening of 
the Adyar Library, in 1886. The function was a memorable one in 
the history of the Theosophical Society. Other useful articles are: 
“‘ Thought, its origin and power in Man,” by Mrs. E. Richmond; 
** Manifold Man,” by Alexander Wilder ; and ‘‘ Some Occult Truths,” 
by Jehanjir Sorabji. 

The Theosophic Gleaner for July contains articles on ‘“‘ Our Present 
Crisis,” dealing with the curious external and apparently adverse 
conditions which appear to be accumulating at the end of the present 
century; and one on “H. P. B. and our gratitude to her.’’ Dr. 
Richardson also commences some articles on ‘‘Some Recent 
Advancements in Science,” which promise to be interesting. 

We must heartily congratulate the new Editor of the Vaéhan upon 
the very interesting and instructive number he has compiled, and his 
very careful editing of the same. We can find but one misprint in 
the whole number, and that a very self-evident one. C. W.L. 
effectively disposes of the question of any element of sorrow or regret 
entering into the condition of devachanic existence; and A. A. W. 
in this and in other answers writes with the customary and sympa- 
thetic charm which characterises all he has to say. A. P.S. and 
B. K. deal with more technical questions, and the enquirer, we feel 
sure, will be duly grateful to the latter for his admirably concise 
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definitions of certain technical terms and the thoroughness of his 
precise terminology. 

Modern Astrology for August contains a horoscope of Charles 
* in which much sensible 
advice is given. The first instalment of a new publication, “‘ Astrology 
for All,” appears along with this number; and we are glad to note 
that it begins by emphasising the necessity for accurate astronomical 
-knowledge. 

A new astrological magazine comes to us from America. It is 
called The Sphinx, and seemsto number most of the archangels among 
its contributors. The names of Gabriel, Raphael, Asmothiel, 
Sepharial, Hermes and Ceres appear prominently in this first number, 
but there is sadly little in its subject-matter to justify the self-confi- 
dence of the gentlemen who have ventured to assume such high- 
sounding pseudonyms. A prominent feature of the magazine is a 
forecast of the state of the wheat market, and the most undesirable 


Dickens, and an article on “ Marriage’ 


advertisements are freely displayed. Gabriel (who, we are sorry to 
see, announces himself as a graduate of Oxford), is prepared to des- 
cribe our business chances—of course for a consideration; and 
Hermes, ‘‘ combining twenty-three years inner-circle commercial 
experience (freight and wheat market), with an intimate acquaintance 
with the latest developments of astrologic thought, is able to apply 
the ancient wisdom to modern needs, so that farmers can sell their 
wheat at the highest, bakers can buy their flour at the lowest, 
investors can buy railroad shares on the ground-floor, and business 
worry can be entirely obviated by knowledge of astral conditions. 
(Next lowest and highest of wheat or rails $3.00).” Such deplorable 
prostitution of anything that even pretends to be occult knowledge 
needs no comment from us. 

Reincarnation is the subject of two of the articles in the July 
Revue Théosophique Francaise; one is a translation of a chapter in Mrs. 
Besant’s The Ancient Wisdom and the other, ‘‘ Reincarnation and 
Daily Life” is by M. Paul Gillard, who draws a striking analogy 
between the Great Life made up of many incarnations, with 
the rest in the heaven-worlds between them, and the small 
life of a man made up of successive days divided by the rest 
of sleep. Translations of Mr. Leadbeater’s The Christian Creed and 
Mrs. Oakley’s Incidents in the Life of the Comte de Saint-Germam 
are continued, and Dr. Pascal carries on his clear exposition of the 
correspondences between ‘‘God, the Universe, and Man.” Anew 
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edition of The Voice of the Silence (1 franc), is announced and a Petit 
Bulletin Théosophique for the affairs of the new French Section is 
suggested. 

Germany has commenced the publication of Dery Vahan, a monthly 
organ, somewhat on the model of its English name-fellow. It isa 
most promising magazine of twelve pages of the same size as the 
English Vahan, containing a selection of answers from the latter, an 
introductory article, a well-written report of the European Convention, 
and a translation of the first half of Mrs. Besant’s ‘‘ Difficulties of the 
Inner Life.’’ Graf von Brockdorff receives the subscriptions, and 
Herr Richard Bresch is the editor and publisher. We cordially 
welcome this latest-born co-worker. 

Sophia, our Spanish organ, for July contains only one original 
article, ‘‘ Pre-Christian Science,’ by Sefior Soria, the remainder of 
its contents consisting entirely of translations. 

Theosophia, our Dutch magazine, for July is an interesting num- 
ber and well maintains the high standard of work which has made 
the Dutch Section a living reality. Among the translations which 
fill the larger number of its pages are an old article of H.P.B.’s on 
the ‘‘Antiquity of the Vedas,” a continuation of Mr. Sinnett’s 
Esoteric Buddhism, a translation with commentary of the Tao- 
Te-King, by Johan van Manen, and an original article by the 
same writer on ‘Theosophy and Occultism.” This number also 
contains translations of Madame Jelihovsky’s article about H. P. B., 
and the first part of Alexander Fullerton’s article from the Review, 
on ‘A Christian Theosophist.”” The usual book-notices and Activi- 
ties complete a good issue. 

The June number of Mercury has a portrait of Colonel Olcott. 
The leading article is a useful one on ‘‘ Lessons from White Lotus 
Day,” in which it is said, that ‘‘ we may now confidently study all 
human problems, without any chance of error, provided we keep 
close to our H. P. B.’s teachings”—a well-meant but exaggerated 
statement, since H. P. B. has only laid down general principles, and 
infinite possibilities of error arise in their application. George E. 
Wright concludes his paper on ‘‘ Planetary Influences and their 
Effects upon Human Beings.” The present issue also contains the 
report of the General Secretary of the American Section, and the 
thirteenth Annual Convention Report. 

Theosophy in Australasia devotes an article to some mistakes 
which have arisen out of the manner in which the doctrine of re- 
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incarnation was put forward in Isis Unveiled. It is clearly shown that 
the confusion has resulted from a want of distinction between the 
individuality and the personality, an error into which the careful student 
can hardly fallnow-a-days. The article is principally a quotation from 
The Path, for November, 1886. Other articles are on ‘ Karma,” 
and on “ Darwinism,” the latter being a reply to previous articles 
which have appeared in the April and May numbers. 

Australia and America seem jointly responsible for the appear- 
ance of a nicely got-up little volume, entitled An Introduction to Theo- 
sophy, by H. Arthur Wilson. It comprises a series of articles by Mr. 
Arthur Wilson, originally published in Theosophy in Australasia. It 
makes no pretensions to the status of a text book, even for beginners; 
it is rather a series of readable little essays sufficiently suggestive to 
act as incentives to further study and inquiry on the part of the 
casual but intelligent reader into whose hands it might fall. While 
lacking the precision of statement and clearness of outline which 
would render it suitable to hand as a primer to the quite uninitiated 
‘reader, the fundamental teachings of Theosophy are freshly and 
pleasantly written about, and the author’s fellow students will pro- 
bably be best able to appreciate the standpoint from which his labour 
of love has been produced. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of The Dawn, which we 
are pleased to note is now continuing its progress after a temporary 
pralaya on account of the illness of its Editor; The Herald of the 
Golden Age; The Avya Béla Bodhint ; Der Theosophischer Wegweiser ; 
Light; The Literary Guide; The Buddhist; The Flaming Sword ; 
Prashnotitava; Mind; The Psycho-Harmonic Scientist; The Psychic 
Digest; Philadelphia. Also: Imagination and its Wonders, by A. 
Lovell, for review. 


NOoTICE. 


Tue new volume of the THEosopHicaL Review begins with the Sep- 
tember issue, and our readers should exert themselves to obtain new 
subscribers. The number will contain ‘‘ Love and Law,” by Dr. A. 
A. Wells; “* Peru Fourteen Thousand Years Ago,” by C. W. Lead- 
beater; ‘‘ Proofs of Theosophy,” by Alex. Fullerton; ‘The Latest 
Step in Modern Philosophy,’ by Bertram Keightley; ‘In the 
Hour of Temptation,” a Story, by E. Maud Green; “ The Hidden 
Church on Russian Soil,” by A Russian; articles by the Editors, 
CLGreLOs 
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